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Superintendent Standard and the 


V. H. Culp, Tripp, S. D. 


“Yes,” put in Welch, another member of the 


It is often an unfortunate circumstance that 
a school fight results in a low mortality rate, 
and that the first and only victim is too fre- 
It is a case where 
the gods of battle are on the side of the heaviest 


quently the superintendent. 


battalions. The weapons are no less dangerous, 
because they are composed of such immaterial 
things as personal prejudices, self aggrandize 
ment, and the deadly poison gas of polities. 
There are no gas masks in existence that are 
impervious to political gas; sometimes it kills 
suddenly, then, again, the victim lingers on for 
a spell; but, it always results fatally. Some- 
times the victim protects himself with the 
weapon called compromise; but, generally, this 
is only postponing the final denouement. It is 
such a battle that I wish to relate. 

Superintendent Standard had, for days, been 
quietly fortifving himself for the inevitable 
fight. During five years of hard, patient work as 
super’ntendent of schools, at Blunderborough, 
he had built up a corps of efficient teachers, and 
his school was becoming noted throughout the 
states as an example of educational efficiency. 

Sut, just as it requires oil to make a motor 
run smoothly, so it requires money—good hard 
coin of the republic—to make a school run 
smoothly. This is one of the cold, hard, worldly 
facts of which some school boards are not 
aware. And, whenever there is talk of retrench- 
ment, the first place considered for applying 
the pruning knife is the school system. It has 
been charged that the president of a school 
board was willing to pay more for a competent 
jockey to train his favorite racing horse, than 
he was to pay an even more competent teacher 
to train his children. This is possibly because 
the sire of the race horse was a thoroughbred. 

Thus, it was perfectly natural that not a 
member of the school board of Blunderborough 
was cognizant of Superintendent Standard’s 
formula of hiring only teachers of broad train- 
ing and successful experience. 

During Superintendent Standard’s incum- 
beney vacancies had been few; but, salaries had 
been going up in the state to meet the increased 
cost of living; and the superintendent knew 
that, if he were to keep his present efficient 
force of teachers, salaries would have to be 
raised. The old problem, never successfully 
solved, of how to secure a first rate teacher at 
a third rate salary, was now to the fore. With 
this question to be threshed out, the meeting 
(or shall we eall it.a fight) was ealled for eight 
The board 


was on one side and the lone superintendent on 


o’clock one early spring evening. 


the other. 

3ut, Superintendent Standard never went 
into a fight unarmed. He carried with him 
what he believed to be an adequate salary sched- 
ule, based on the post-war increased cost of 
living, and comparable with salaries paid to 
teachers in towns of equal size in the surround- 
ing territory. He opened the fight by laying 
the schedule before the board with the remark 
that he believed it fair and adequate, and that 
it was the only method by which successful 
teachers could be obtained and held in the 
schools of Blunderborough. 


was promptly answered by President Gallin of 


This opening gun 
the board by a few small ealibre shots to the 
following effect: 


trench. Everyone is hollering about high taxes. 


‘This district has got to re 


We have already gone 1n about as deep as we 

dare. With the new pavement on Rust Street, 

and the new trafic signals about town, and 
] 


other expenses which must be met; I tell you, 


we simply have got to retrench.” 


board, “there is a new amusemeut park and 
race track that the Chamber of Commerce is 
strongly advocating. It would never do to 
antagonize the Chamber of Commerce when 
they are so set on putting our city on the map.” 
“I still think,” replied Superintendent Stand- 
ard, “that a first class school svs‘em, the like of 
which we have had for five vears, will put us 
on the map to a greater advantage than an 
amusement park and a fine race track. Unless 
we raise the salaries to make them on a par 
with towns of about the size of Blunderborough, 
most members of the present faculty will resign 
and go e'sewher for higher salaries.” 
shouted Mr. Weis, who 


owned the largest factory in town, and was 


“Let ’em resign,” 
thoroughly accustomed to hiring and firing 
common labor. Towever. the efficent foremen 
and really skilful workmen, that Mr. Weis em- 
ploved, were kept content with six-evlinder 


salaries. )f course, the teachers did not come 


under this ¢: 


tegory in his opinion. Ile con- 
tinued: “If our present teachers do not want 
to work fi r the wages we oft r. we can easily 
There are lots of teachers.” 
At this point Dr. Moss. who had aspirations 


to be the next mayor, arose al d made the fol 


ret some who will. 


lowing motion: 
“Gentlemen, I move that we retain the pres 
ent salary schedule for the coming vear.” 
This motion was seconded by the fifth mem 
ber of the board. 
“Any remarks?” asked President Gallin. 
Superintendent Standard rose to his feet. 
“Gentlemen, before you vote on this question I 
should like to have you thoroughly understand 
what this motion would mean if put into effect. 
“First, it means, beyond a doubt, that our 
present teachers will leave our school svstem. 
It is true that there are teachers and teachers; 
but, only those of experience with a high sue 
cess grade can keep our schools up to the pres 
ent high standard of excellence. It means that 
we must hire beginners. And while a few of 
these might prove successful, in the main we 


1 


are taking big chances. Other communities, 
regardless of size, are expressing their apprecia- 
tion of good teachers by paying a wage nearly 
comparable to that paid to workmen of experi 

1 efficiency in other lines. If the board 
of supervisors were considering the digging of 


ence ant 


a diteh to drain Huckleberry Marsh, just out- 
side the city limits, they would not think of 
appropriating the money without consulting the 
county surveyor. 


that subject. 


He is the logical expert on 
And without proper advice they 
might not appropriate a sufficient amount. The 
problem of appropriating enough for the proper 
training of our children for good citizenship, is 
a greater problem than the digging of a hun 
dred ditches. In my fifteen years of experience 
as a school executive the following reasons for 
not hiring an entire corps of inexperienced 
teachers have literally been forced upon me.” 

Here Mr. Standard referred to his notebook, 
fully elucidating each point as he read it. For 
the sake of brevity we will borrow the notebook 
and repeat the points as he had jotted them 
down. 

‘1. Teachers from normal schools and col- 
leges are often lacking in the rudiments of 
scholarship. They need experience to complete 
their edueation. 

‘os The methods they learn are frequently 
not directly adapted to publie school conditions. 


They need teaching experience that they may 
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Salary Schedule 


lose some of their youthful ideas and find them- 
selves in a practical work-a-day world. 

“3. Their training too frequently dulls their 
initiative and originality. They need time to 
adjust themselves to a broad-minded world, 
Some of the professors failed in publie school 
work, received higher degrees, and then engaged 
in teacher training. These men are sometimes 
dictatorial. 

‘4. QOur normal schools and colleges need 
more successful publie school men on their 
faculties. 

“5. In our institutions of higher learning 
A great 
deal of the work required of teachers is not 


there is ‘too much ado about nothing.’ 


directls re lated to the efficient practice of the 
teacher’s profession. Useless reports, investiga- 
tions, and papers are required to lengthen what 
vould be a three weeks’ course into a twelve 
weeks’ course. 

“6. Even professional ethics is not included 
in the eourse of study. 

“7. The work of finishing the training and 
supervisine of beginning teachers requires a lot 
of time and patience. and even at the best some 
teachers will be failures 


sacrifice efficieney for such inefficiency. 


A school svstem must 


“8. The institutions of higher learning are 


providing the educational world with many 
Some of the ideas 


re years ahead of their time. But when one 


excellent ped iwogical books. 


isits these centers of culture to observe the 
practice of these advanced ideas he finds that 
the archaie (7) methods they deery, are identi- 
ith the ones thev use. 

“9. Teachers too often want to do what they 
have seen their instructors do A superintend- 
ent, or grade supervisor, must use a lot of tact 
to convince the beginners that those are too 
frequently the things not to do. Especially is 
this true of high school teachers. 


‘10. Good teachers, the same as suecessful 


professional men and successful skilled work- 
men in anv line, are searee. Their worth and 
influence cannot be measured in monev 


ai « F The difference between a |} 
ductive teacher and a school keeper mav be $10 
or $20 a month. A few thousand added to the 


eost of operating an inefficient institution will 


ighlv pro- 


transform it into an efficient one. 

at Not to adopt a higher salary schedule 
it this time will certainly necessitate a rebuild- 
ing with raw material the splendid school system 
we already possess. This will require a number 
of vears of patient labor. The lowering of our 
educational standards will result in a greater 
clamor than a slight raise in taxes. The issue 
before us is paramount: we are building citizen- 
ship for the future: and your children will have 
to nav for your errors.” 


The school board had 


made the mistake of using air rifles against a 


The fight was over. 


machine gun. Superintendent Standard’s shots 
had shattered the concrete walls. There was no 
recourse but surrender. Four members of the 
school board called for recognition. President 
Gallin gave Mr. Weis the floor. 

“T withdraw my motion if the second is will- 
ing.” 

“Absolutely,” 
the board 


answered the fifth member of 


Then Mr. Weis continued: “T herewith move 
that the board adont the salarv schedule as sub- 
mitted by Professor Standard.” 

Three voices chonted. “T second the motion.” 
The vote was taken without comment. and was 
wnanimous The schools of Blunderborough 
are still noted for their efficiency. 
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The Human Factor in Supervision 


Ben W. Frazier, Head of Department of Education and Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 


The demand so commonly voiced nowadays 
in our professional literature and in the heated 
atmosphere of summer school classrooms, that 
the executive heads of our schools devote most 
of their time to supervision of teaching, causes 
more guilty qualms of professional conscience 
among superintendents and principals than our 
Many 


a voung school head returns from his summer’s 


sedate writers and professors imagine. 


trip to the big eity university and its graduate 
courses in administration and supervision fired 
with a burning urge to really try to do some- 
thing about it. And, if, on returning home, 
his good intentions survive the meetings with 
self-appointed delegations of citizens who meet 
iim at the railroad station with “purely ad- 
ministrative” difficulties stirred up during his 
absence, our superintendent or principal is very 
likely to broach something new, strange, and 
startling to his teachers the first fair chance he 
is at them. It is shortly thereafter that the 
rds of Holy Writ recur to him: “Lord, 
vhat have I done?” 
Our novice begins to have forebodings that 
118 recently acquired highs r degrees may be 
degrees of temperature only. 
hye 


His inspira 
comes perspiration. If he is sufficiently 
rdened to withstand the tolerant smiles of 
: erack primary teacher of some nineteen 
ears’ experience when he attempts to expound 
e superior merits of the Kitten and Butter- 

methods of teae} ing beginning reading, his 
esistant exterior is very likely to erack when 
Mabel and Gertie 


giggles to “snoopervision by stupid- 


‘ iecidentally overhears 


“CT de nts.” } ere Was a world of expe ri nee 
ehind the solemn statement of a supe rintend 
vho had held one job 25 vears: “T have 
nd that the very best method of supervising 
( ssroom work of teachers is to savy abso 
nothing to them about it.” 

s at this stage in the development of our 
ng superintendent that he begins to think 
the remark of the old e lored woman 

t the new parson: “He’s fine to argufy, 

ind awful good to stupifv; but, he just can’t 
show wharein.” He be an s to wonder 
h is h pn ned to his magne tic pe rsonality 

If he is a shrewd and sensible man, with a 
rmal emotional equipment, he will, in due 
hecome posse ssed of a liberal degree of 
And, it is then, he will have 
ed one of the first great lessons in the 


. 4b y 
genuine humility. 


pment of a successful professional super 


Good Will as a Professional Asset 
Ile will now likely begin to analyze a situa 
in human relationships which far too 


ly through. 


There 


many a school executive who would pronht 


manv are content to muddle eare less 
] 


Other professions will offer him lessons. 

ensely by quietly observing the methods 
d manners of his favorite dentist as he goes 
n the job. At a recent meeting of the Ameri 
Bar Association, one of the leading lawyers 


f s country said: “Perhaps three-fourths of 
iecessful lawyers of my acquaintance owe 

eir eminence, not so much to their superior 
eT lition as to their Ss iperior ability to estab- 
ind maintain effective aL rsonal contacts 

the courts or with their clients.” This 

not argue that a civil engineer should 

! less about roads and bridges than about 


to influence the mavor and city council 
giving him contracts. The superintend 
ent deals constantly in the stuff of human 
re itself: his head must be filled with the 


ingles, stresses, and materials of the human 





mind and heart. His finest professional know}- 
edge is the mainspring of his most subtle 
poliey. His ability to fathom human motives, 
to bridge natural human differences, establish 
an entente cordiale with his coworkers, and to 
make his own ideas dynamie forees in others, 
ire among his most 


important professional 


assets, 
Given this realization, how may a_ school 
It ¢ Ile 


hegin with a survey of what may be termed his 


protit by might, perhaps, 


rvganization setting; his administrative lever 
we upon his fellow workers in his schools 
Among othe r excellent reasons whi a board of 
education should give the superintendent of 


S¢ ho ils the privil re of selecting his teachers is, 
that by this aetion, they confer upon the super- 


ntendent the halo and crown which nearly any 


f us poor humans are altogether willing for 
Be i wear wl pre ide over the dispositions 

r jobs. I} crown, while containing a 

few thorns, 1s rvelyv one of olive branches, and 
ts aura is good medicine for a superintendent’s 
VI ed bri \ d gray hairs: it adds benignity 
his smile nd poteney to his frown. A 
red pl eipa n Gre rela city had the 
essence of the idea when he begged his superin 


tendent for the privilege of signing the princi 


ils name the teachers’ contracts. When 
asked why he was insistent upon this point, he 
replied ‘Boss. if them colored ladies get the 
dea I haven hand in hiring them, I’d just as 
vell resign right now.” A superintendent knows 


that no matter how easually or naturally it is 
.ecept the nomination of 
1 member of his board for a teacher, that teacher 
the board first as the fount of her 
Which wouldn’t be so bad, 
perhaps, if it didn’t become a habit with the 
‘her, and in due course of time a custom in 
the entire svstem. to take subterranean short- 
cuts under the pedestal of the superintendent. 
There are seores of forms of respect for the 
chief inherent in the human breast, and it is 
not well with the fortunes of the chief when 
his devotees discover their idol has feet of clay. 
indimmed a 
fitness of 


gument for the use of the 


keeping 


1¢ icher’s ele ir sense of the eternal 


ar of losil o 1 go d salary rating, a recom 
mendation, 01 " b. Such incentives stir a 
professional supervisor’s sense of humor. Such 
fears are extremely mild emotions for the aver 
ve voung ladv teacher who does not worry 
much about blasting a career of an average 
duration of some four or five years The 
advantage to the superintendent is the advan 
tage gained by a general who can select his own 
battlefield, and who may place himself on high 
terrain. He does not ask the " inworthy but 
sweet reasonableness” which characterizes the 
attitude of ordinarv humans to the utterances 


He de- 


, 
} 


of the deity of ft eir meat and bread. 
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mands mereiy a necessary leverage on his 
environment. lle must steer a course and push 
his way through stormy seas and headwinds at 
times, and canuot always depend on the favor- 
ing winds of his associates’ well-wishing. He 
is no supervisor who merely rides the waves; 
he must have a well-shaped vessel and a strong 
driving force, and both are needed increasingly 
in proportion to the weight of his cargo. 
Mutual Acquaintance and Respect 
Ilaving striven to make his administrative 
organization a substantial supervisory asset, 
our school head will have to engage in a sort of 
artist’s preliminary block-out or outline of the 
human material with which he is to work. Are 
all his teachers equally in need of help? He 
may greatly desire to go about doing good, and 
to be a real supervisor; but, he may find a sub- 
stantial number of teachers who want no super- 
vision and think they need little help. Many 
would rather receive commendation of the 
ittle they already know. They wish their 
sup rvisorv dessert on the wrong end of the 
meal, and let the whole meal go at that. Many 
of the younger teachers are much happier to 
receive as few visits as possible. One of the 
greatest educators of the country never tires of 
recalling his profound relief when, expecting a 
visit during his first month’s teaching from his 
received the glad 
news that the superintendent had gone into a 


county superintendent, he 


ditch eleven miles away with a broken axle on 
There are a good many times when it 
3s well to leave a teacher alone. Often a good 
salesman will spend most of his first visit get- 
ting aequainted with his prospect, ascertaining 
his needs, and establishing himself favorably in 
the mind of the man to whom later he is to 
broach his business. Nine-tenths of the sales 
of the world are made by people who are well 
ind favorably acquainted with the buyers. The 
schoolman must dispose of his line of confec- 
tionery, dry goods and notions according to the 
rules of the selling game 

It will help the young supervisor to think of 
‘hers as belonging to certain groups. The 
eachers in an average city system differ enor- 
mously in their stock of abilities and in their 
eeds and interests. The blase voung normal 
school graduates may still be afflicted with a 
diploma complex. His teachers, long in the 
service, may forget their ages: but, never the 
length of their experience. The primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high school and senior high 
school teachers must have different ministra- 
tions for their needs in subject-matter and 
methods; there are often certain personality 
traits distinguishing upper and lower grade 


Ambi- 


tions and attitudes toward teaching as a pro- 


teachers, according to some observers. 


¢ 


fession or career differ. The married women 
with their household cares and interests are 
another law unto themselves, when they are 
pe rmitted at all. 

Perhaps, one of the most valuable bases of 
classification for one to select off-hand is the 
attitude of the teachers toward sel f-improve- 


ment. A small group of teachers with a strong 


desire to make professional gains while on the 
b, may well attain more by working enthusi- 
stically with their superintendent than a much 
larger group working perfunctorily through 
indirect compulsion. One lesson 
which may be gleaned from the Parable of the 


direct or 
sower is: don’t waste good seed among brambles. 
or on hard or stony ground. Often the group 
with the most promising attitudes is the one 


needing help the most; but, the exceptions? are .. 
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quite too numerous to permit a rule. After the 
good work is under way, the more self-sufficing 
may be inveigled into taking part, and to make 
contributions to the program which has been 
started. 

Recently an expert educator was called into 
one of our large colleges and assigned the im- 
provement of instruction in the institution. 
Now the supervision of the methods of teach- 
ing in colleges is a subject left severely alone 
by the teachers of methods in colleges, as a 
matter, perhaps, for their president to do some 
research work upon. In this case, the young 
instructors and assistants were the immediate 
recipient of supervisory attentions; the profes- 
sors and heads of departments awoke to the 
needs of their young assistants after some dis- 
creet manipulation of the spotlight, and inci 
dentally some in high places in professional 
ranks began to make some quiet experiments in 
their own work. It was not long until the 
whole institution, with the inevitable excep 
tions, was working whole-heartedly to the end 
that modern methods prevail in the institution. 

The Technique of Human Relationship 

Having striven to make his supervisory set 
ting as helpful as possible, and having selected 
the groups with which he will begin work, our 
supervising novice will do well to study the 
technique of the human relationship side of the 
job itself. An iceberg is a poor traveling com 
panion for an ocean liner. Do your teachers 
sheer away from you? A superintendent soon 
notices that the men who come to his office on 
business often never again have a chance to 
revise their first and only impressions of the 
superintendent, and he endeavors to put over 
his personality as he would have his visitor re- 
member it. A principal soon learns that it is 
much easier to talk to an irate patron when the 
school head ean call his visitor by his first 
name. When we have worked elbow to elbow 
with men, have offered them congratulations 
or condolences, and have broken bread with 
them, we find them less difficult to approach, 
easier to interest, consequently a bit more easy 
to convince. A personal predilection for a 
supervisor is holy ground. The homely frame of 
many a superintendent has consecrated the path 
way over which he has traveled, and teachers 
unto the third generation after him still follow 
the trails he blazed. 

Having seen to the more personal relationship 
often possible, to the utmost degree his social 
intelligence permits, the aspiring supervisor 
might, with profit, adopt the slogan he hears 
on his football field: “Get with ’em!” with, 
however, a slightly different meaning. To be 
the actual and well-liked head of his school 
system does not mean that henceforward an 
executive may pompously rely upon the ipse 
dixit of his authority to put over his ideas with 
He makes 
himself, thereby, a most promising candidate 


a group of supervisors or teachers. 


for the premier supervisory booby prize. There 
is some possibility that even a supervisor or a 
superintendent might be wrong. Perhaps, the 
one who lingers upon this possibility longest is 
the classroom teacher. If a superintendent or 
supervisor is not naturally a pretty good sport 
when he is outguessed, he will eventually be- 
come one if he suecessfully sticks to the super- 
visory game. When he sends out the law and 
gospel via the written word, he must mentally 
affix just under his initials the memo express- 
ing the reception accorded his choisest 
thoughts: “Mimeographed but not read.” The 
efficient head of the department of rural school 
supervision of Alabama has a happy remark for 
her county supervisors: “If I am privileged to 
work with vou a few years longer, you will yet 
make’ of m good supervisor.” There can 
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hardly be an attitude more promising of ulti- 
mate efficiency in securing the best possible 
results. A superintendent must discard the 
idea that supervision consists in giving his 

a month, a lecture on the cul- 
tural benefits of the study of latin, or on the 
hygienic effects of dry, hot air. He should 
cease reading epitaphs on tombstones, fire his 


teachers, once 


janitor, and get busy on his neglected job of 
supervision. His time is too limited to per- 
mit him to attempt competition with the 
echoes of cloistered academic halls by impos- 
ing some bromidie theories upon his busy 
teachers. Pedagogical pep, not pedagogical 
pap, is what is needed. 
The Supervisor's Ability te Do What He Orders 
Done 

It is taken for granted that one of the abso- 
lute minimum essentials of the superintend- 
ent’s stock of professional equipment includes 
his ability to do in the rougher outlines, at 
least, what he asks his teachers to do. Never 
will a certain excellent college class in supervl- 
sion forget the bewilderment of their professor 
when, by prearrangement, they socialized him 
into complete silence in the midst of his excel- 
lent leeture on socialization. Nor did another 
professor, of sedentary habits, somehow warm 
ip to the oceasion, nor to the hearts of his 
at idents, when, at the close of a spirited dis- 
cussion of the value of excursions some tact- 
less student mildly suggested: “Let’s have 

If the superintendent will note the influence 
f habit in his own work, and attempt to 
change some of his own wasteful methods in 
some phase of his work; as, for instance, his 
way of handling details, he will appreciate the 
difficulty teachers have in changing their 
methods of teaching. Almost any change in 
our habitual ways of doing things induces a 
restless or unpleasant state of feeling. An 
expressed distrust of new methods, defense of 
the old, and often dislike for a supervisor, are 
rationalizations ce signed to conceal one’s 
shrinking from the new. To deal with such 
fear one must offer a great deal of good, hon 
est, human sympathy and fellow-feeling. When 
the average teacher differs with the superin 
tendent or with her principal, she is generally 
quite sincere, and the wise man_ always 
respects sincerity. Supervisors and teachers, 
after all, are traveling in the same general 
direction and over much the same kind of 
country. Only the paths which they travel are 
somewhat different. Perhaps, the supervisor 
thinks he can show a _ stumbling teacher a 
shorter or smoother way. He cannot merely 
eall, “See, yonder is a better road’; for the 
teacher will naturally reply: “I am a little 
afraid to trust the directions of strangers. I 
know nothing of your path, I see mi is well 
traveled, and I know I ean follow it. I must 
pass over rough ground to reach your pathway, 
and I have a heavy burden to carry.” The 
supervisor must pass over to the road the 
teacher follows, “swiftly put herself in the 
weak one’s place, and carry her burden.” Then, 
and then only, has the supervisor earned the 
trust which energizes the command “Follow 
me.” 

Adjusting the Teacher’s Load 

There is a certain amount of nervous stress 
and strain accompanying the work of the 
teacher which should be recognized and _ pro- 
vided for by supervising executives. It is a 
rare principal who does not see a_ teacher 
undergoing some form of emotional outburst 
oceasionally. If the cause lies in a teaching 
situation, an excellent supervisory opportunity 


may be squarely, if rather vigorously brought 


to view. More frequently, there are less obvyi- 
ous stresses and strains which hinder efficient 
work and find voice in harmful forms of 
school gossip. One pretty regular function of 
a superintendent’s job—so regular it is 
almost routine—is for him to go about looking 
for hot bearings and squeaky places. Most 
superintendents have been forced to hammer 
out a philosophy of school administration, and 
this generally includes a sort of Philosophy of 
Oil. <A well-adjusted mechanism, which has 
been running for a while, does not require the 
lubrication of a newly set up machine. There 
is inevitably a good deal of vibration, jolting 
and jarring from any kind of reciprocating 
machine such as a publie school system must 
be. Overloads must be watched, and new parts 
in the machine carefully selected and attuned. 

To avoid unnecessary stresses and unealled- 
for ecreaks and groans in the mechanism of the 
publie school system one must look, in factory 
parlance, to his routing of operations. He 
must look to the significant outeomes of what 
he undertakes. An application of this is found 
in a program of administration of standard 
tests. The supervisor gives the tests, the 
teacher does the tedious work of scoring, and 
the superintendent’s files swallow up the results. 
The one who should make practical use of the 
test results, after the diagnosis of the experts, 
is the teacher. To deprive her of the fruits of 
her labor is to nip in the bud any further effee- 
tive interest in a program of testing. Again, 
testing, like most comparatively new devices, 
may be overdone or poorly done or needlessly 
done. It is easy for the teacher to get the 
attitude of the teacher who complained : “T do 
not need to sit up late for a week marking 
standard tests so 1 ean find out whether or not 


my students are mostly dumbbells. I have 
found out long ago. What I want is some- 


body or something to tell me how to make them 
snap out of it.” We smile at the principal 
who complained that the standard tests he had 
given had not done his students a bit of good 
so far as he could see; but, there are a goodly 
number of principals and teachers who miss 
the significance of testing almost as completely. 
The “what shall I do about it?” idea is the 
most fruitful one brought out by the whole 
testing movement. Herein lies our supervisory 
opportunity. 
Cooperation Through Democracy 

Teachers must, somehow or other, be made 
to feel a responsibility for a supervisory pro- 
gram. A public service corporation regards 
it excellent business to put out stock in small 
denominations among the voters of the section 
the corporation serves. Our government, in 
times of war, puts out liberty bonds and thrift 
stamps. Where our purse is our heart is also. 
A shrewd superintendent lets his teachers have 
a hand in making out the course of study for 
the city. A good supervisor is only too glad 
to have others take credit for his ideas. 
Thereon hangs a tale. There is another advan 
tage also. In this day of Democracy in edu- 
cation, teachers have become rather accustomed 
to having their opinions consulted, if only at 
times as a matter of courtesy. Often, meas- 
ures are thrust upon them which infringe what 
they believe to be their rights; while perfectly 
amenable to ordinary administrative measures, 
much friction could easily be avoided by 
explaining the regulations to them, securing 
and answering their objections, and otherwise 
laying the track for action. Even a steam 
roller travels better on paved highways than 
cross-country. 


It is well for a supervisor to be constantly 


on the lookout for the tendency in most 
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teachers to stress the personal bearings of sug- 
gestions made. Remarks, thought by young 
superintendents and principals to be wholly 
impersonal, or at least safely camouflaged, are 
applied with disconcerting suddenness to the 
sorest imaginable spots. It doesn’t do much 
good to accuse the fair sex of an undue inter- 
est in what people think of them; anyone long 
in publie life must learn to take human nature 
as it is and make the most of his knowledge. 
One must learn to anticipate and provide for 
the reactions he is stirring up. Many teachers 
have almost an uneanny faculty of scenting 
out the single word of criticism from a whole 
ream of good advice and suggestion; and to 
them this single word is alone significant. 
Many superintendents of certain temperament 
can treat their teachers as a Dutch uncle would, 
escape unscathed, and leave an appetite in 
their vietims for more; but, to attain these 
awesome heights in handling one’s fellows is a 
long and painstaking process for the average 
young man, and is not to be attained by a 
sudden fit of impatience or anger. 
Counting Misunderstanding 
One accustomed to positions involving 
chieftainship over others grows careless after 
a while, and forgets many of the fine points 
which were instrumental in securing him his 
position in the first place. Hence, the common 
American phenomenon of fallen public idols. 
Often, in unguarded moments, which occur 
much oftener than a really charitable public 
imagines, careless or half-humorous remarks 
stir up comment, misunderstandings, misquo- 
tations, and often a veritable hornet’s nest of 
undesirable consequences. No one is infallible 
in his judgments, and no one who aspires to 
intellectual leadership can afford to saddle 
himself still further with the handicap im- 
posed by a loose tongue and undisciplined 
mind. About the only kind of misunderstand- 
ing which a supervisor may thus recklessly 
court is that of private commendation and 
praise, Self-contidence and a feeling of suc- 
Cess ire most powertul predisposing forces 


\ ard success. 


A little chestiness on the part 


few teachers is curbed with comparative 


ease. llowever, if a supervisor consults one or 
two teachers publicly, he wili do well to give 


everybody a feeling that they are included in 
his category of better minds. Nowhere do the 
tiner instincts of a gentleman come into better 
play than in such relationships. ‘Teachers, who 
like to be consulted, along with their peers are 
quite human in their demands, while those 
most insistent on the privilege often are 
smarting under an inferiority complex, prob 
bly due them, and are mollified with com 
parative ease. ‘There is no danger of their 
attempting a demonstration lesson, for in 
stance 5 but, they like to be invited to do SO. 
Those eritical of existing conditions often 

ve nothing else to do, and leaders take pains 
to maneuver them into immediate contact with 
e ditticulties and problems of those struggl- 
ge for solutions. One faculty member of a 
contesses he has 


roe university almost 


ised otfering suggestions for the improve 
ent of conditions; for, he invariably found 
msell placed on a committee of investigation 
d reliel when he indulged inh Vicarious 
inderings into the realm of his president’s 
ICs. 
Sometimes, when visiting a teacher, a super 
tendent may not see many points calling for 
y particular discussion. It seems to him, 
wever, almost like neglecting his duty not 
say something along the line of improve 
ent, so some minor criticism is passed out. 


vy, anything at all from the superintendent 
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on his infrequent visits stands out in the mind 
of his teacher, and the forced minor criticism 
may seem almost a prediction of her entire 
professional destiny. Unless the superintend- 
ent is quite sure of his ground, knows what 
the teacher is trying to do, has been doing, 
and means in the future to do, there will not 
be much left of the criticism after the teacher 
unlimbers her defensive guns. And she will 
be ready for him next time, when, perhaps, he 
will have well-based suggestions. He would do 
well in the first place to mention only the prom- 
ising procedures in her work, or to endeavor 
to awaken questions on the part of the teacher, 
until he knows his ground is secure. A wise 
general does not ordinarily start a campaign 
unless there is a reasonable prospect of success. 

Sometimes, under the conviction of an edu- 
cational principle strong in the heart of the 
supervisor; but, hardly known, perhaps, to the 
teacher, a fragmentary criticism or suggestion 
based on such underlying principle is made to 
anent some more or less harmless procedure on 
the part of the teacher. She would have to 
study numerous philosophical or sociological 
theories in order to be able to comprehend 
what the supervisor is driving at. Not having 
the broader bearings she simply thinks the 
supervisor is dreaming queer dreams, and she 
lets it go at that. A well-educated supervisor, 
with little experience, will have to go through 
some agonizing mental gymnastics to adapt 
his ideas to the comprehension of the average 
teacher, whose knowledge of educational prin- 
ciples was, perhaps, dim in her mind when she 
was exposed to them for the first and last time 
in normal school. 


Constructive Units of Supervision 

Perhaps, the most serious drawback to effi 
cient supervision on the part of a superintend 
ent, busy with a great variety of pressing 
duties, is the numerous interruptions and lack 
of continuity his programs must suffer. Efh- 
cient supervision proceeds by units. The 
lawyer and doctor proceed by cases, and must 
see their clients and patients all the way 
through their difficulties. The supervisor has 
a definite unit of work, and must see his pro- 
gram through to reap any benefits of any 
moment. Of course, some random inspectorial 
work of a degree of value may be performed 
by the supervisor who wanders vaguely around 
or flits vigorously about from place to place; 
but, to put into definite action one good idea 
and then see it through is worth a multitude 
of uneonnected and often trivial activities 
which are better done in the service of bigger 
eauses. A cannonball will sink a _ battleship, 
while a load of grape-shot will only seratch the 
paint. The little fluttering piece of white 
paper left on a teacher’s desk by a visiting 
superintendent is often symbolic of his sur- 
render of much of what might be his finest 
work of supervision; at best it is but a flag 
of truce. A unit of supervisory activity, such 


as a testing program, a health program, a pro 
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THE VISITING TEACHER 

There is need for a link between home and 
school because of changing conditions in educa- 
tion and society. Schools are larger and more 
impersonal. Mothers as well as fathers have 
vocations. The exactions of the school are not 
always known to the parents, especially to foreign 
parents. For these and other reasons the visiting 
teacher came into existence to help solve the 
problems of the unadjusted child—the child who 
is a behavior or scholarship problem, the child 
who is hampered by social or environmental con- 
ditions, the child who is in need of extended or 
differentiated educational opportunities, and the 
like. 
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gram for the improvement of silent reading, or 
a program for the building up of school morale, 
interest, and spirit will, along with many other 
similar units of work, afford a sort of core or 
central idea about which may be grouped a 
vast number of words of encouragement and 
commendation, long and short visits, and 
conferences which naturally suggest them- 
selves. The unified faculty mind is set to an 
end, and the whole supervisory activity is vital- 
ized and itself generates the drive which makes 
its activity self-sustaining. The superintend- 
ent or principal, busy with a multitude of tasks, 
should plan as many self-sustaining programs 
as he can. The personal good will and coopera- 
tion of his fellow workers is the flywheel which 
makes a continuous program possible for the 
superintendent or supervisor. It is for the 
times when they cannot be present that super- 
visors should make their most careful plans. 

The ability to make effective personal con- 
tacts is rather general in scope, and stands the 
superintendent in good stead in his two other 
functions of administrating and organizing. 
Schoolmen filling high places, men who build 
up their systems, executives with a strong hold 
on their towns, all have the happy knack of 
molding the plastic soul-stuff all about them to 
fit their own destiny. As there are generally 
plenty of men with a happier knack at the 
business than the superintendent, he often 
finds himself the willing or unwilling follower 
of stronger minds. From the low form of ecun- 
ning exercised in polities to the finer art of 
making life’s friendships by seeking the uncer 
tain rewards of sacrifice, one has need of skill. 
Fortunately, the development of the personal 
relationship side of our social intelligence is 
comparatively easy. Specific and persistent 
practice in the common methods of getting 
along well with one’s fellows and in the art of 
lining people up on one’s side is generally 
forced upon a.young teacher or executive to a 
certain extent, and such practice is one of the 
most valuable elements of teaching or adminis- 
trative experience. Nor must the common mis- 
take of young executives of imagining that, 
because they think of doing something, the 
matter is forthwith settled, be permitted to 
interfere with planned, persistent practice in 
self-improvement. If one does not have the 
will power to stand up to the task of self-im- 
provement in the personality traits of the 
leaders of human affairs, he ean, at least, put 
himself under the necessity for learning, by 
taking a wider part in the activities of groups 
of people everywhere about him; _ worthy 
leadership is commonly in demand, and prac- 
tice in the artistry of making effective human 
contacts may be secured each time two or more 
humans gather together. 

No matter what the pattern of the weave, 
the warp of human contacts making for prog- 
ress is held together by the woof of teamwork. 
The modern tendeney in teaching is to look to 
the activities of child nature for guidance in 
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determining the teacher’s methods. From this 


tendeney the supervisor has received her mest 
fruitfu clue to effective work with her 
teachers; their everyday work, human needs 
ind aspirations are her inspiration. No less 
may the executive head of a school system learn 
from his principals, supervisors, or teachers. 
Nor will the methods ol a skilled supervisor, 

th her teachers, be amiss in most of the rela- 
onships of a superinte nde nt with his b ard 
ind with his eit In the final analysis, it is 


in many ways true for all alike that “a little 
— ee 


child sha ead them.” . 
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The School Board’s Awakening 


Practically every boy and girl in Smithville 
acknowiedged Clyde St. John, the elementary 
school priucipal, as their best friend. For five 
years he had been their teacuer, counsellor, and 
director of sports. His ability to promote good 
citizenship was recognized by a _ progressive 
superintendent in a neighboring city, who 
offered him a position at a much better salary. 
He decided to accept it. 

A meeting of the Smithville school board was 
called to consider his resignation. Each mem- 
ber of the board was urged by certain factions 
not to accept the resignation; but, to offer an 
increase in salary. The policy of the board for 
the previous year had been definite retrench- 
ment. The question was should they swerve 
from it in this instance. Factions, composed 
of dissatisfied parents who wanted special 
privileges for their children, which had not 
been granted, and the selfish few who regularly 
wailed about increased taxes every time public 
expenditures were mentioned—these groups to- 
gether with the friends of the man who sought 
appointment as elementary school principal 
five vears before—urged that a new man would 
do the job just as wel! at the old salary. 

It happened that the superintendent of 
Smithville’s large shoe factory was a man with 
a long head with a big bump of humor. Every 
job in his factory had been carefuly analyzed. 
When he wanted a man to fill a certain job, or 
when he was puzzled as to what salary a man 
on a particular job should get, he referred to 
the analvsis of the job. This showed the fac 
tors of emplovment—where the work was done, 
the wages paid, the special hazards—entrance 
requirements, regular and occasional duties, 
knowledge required, both technical and related, 
and the promotional possibilities which the job 
offered ’n these facts the factory superin- 
tendent based his decision. 

On hearing the discussion as to whether or 
not the elementary school principal’s salary 
should be raised, the factory superintendent 
decided that an analysis of the job was needed. 
With this, the matter might be settled justly 
rather than by opinion unbiased by facts. One 
of his boyhood friends, who also had a long 
head with a sense of humor, was an elementary 
principal of long experience in an adjoining 
town. The factory superintendent invited him 
to make a general job analysis of the elemen 
tary school principalship. The two worked over 
the problem for several evenings—the factory 
superintendent supplied the outline for the 
analysis; the school principal, out of his experi- 
ence on the job, supplied the data. Their 
analysis, when submitted to the Smithville 
school board, resulted in the elementary school 
principal’s salary being raised $250 above what 
the neighboring city had offered him. [his 
statement is quoted from the minutes of their 
meeting: “The following analysis of the job 
of elementary school principalship has 
awakened us to a sense of our responsibility in 
providine an adequate salary for one who holds 
a most difficult position.” 

JOB ANALYSIS— ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 
I. Factors of Employment 
Places of em) ment: Workshops of demoe 
racy—publie s Is. 
Wages: 

For beginners: tever the employee will 

accept above the amo naid the local elemen 


tary teacher 
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For experienced workers: 

Minimum: Same as for beginners. 

Maximum: Depends upon how successful 
principal is as press agent for his school, and 
what competition there is for his services in 
the educational market. Upper limit is fixed at 
from three to five thousand dollars so that too 
many capable men will not compete for the job. 
Length of learning period: Infinite duration 
of existence. 
Usual length of service: Until the next step 

ping stone is reached. 
Special hazards: 

1. Political entanglements. 

2. District prejudices. 

3. Parental whims as well as superintend 
ent’s fancies. 

t, Internal dissension external pressure re- 
sulting from dismissal of inefficient teacher. 

D. Health risks henpecking and back-bit 
ng—assaults from the busybodies of the com 
munity. 

6. Yourself—lack of backbone to carry out 
your own convictions. 

Il. Entrance Requirements 

Special skill: Agreeing with every fond parent 

that his child is bright, convineing him that 

both he and the teacher are always right. 
Sometimes none 


Speeia training: 


depends 
on how much the sehool board knows about 
schools. 

Personal requirements 

1. Missionary spirit capable of transform 
Ing eannibalistie, disgr intled othce seekers into 
eooperating Christian teachers. 

2. Clean mind as well as clean eollar. 

3. Good moral character; but not so gcoody 
goody that when occasionally he fights and 
fights hard, the whole town isn’t shocked. 

1. Ability to inspire confidence, respect, 
esteem, and a desire to follow, in, not only a 
group of rioting voungsters; but also a faculty, 
many of whom know, or think they know, as 
much or more than the principal does. 

5. Contagious sense of humor that works 
even during a bond campaign, or a_ school 
exhibit. 

6. Evidence of continuous professional] 
growt! ability to make pupils, teachers, and 
self increase in educational stature. 

7. Iluman interest in every mother’s son, 
despite the failings of mother. 

8. Frankness which leads to frank diseus 
sion with superintendent when requested—dis 
cretion which keeps 
discussion under one’s hat. 

9. Exemplifieation of the interest, enthusi 
asm, and optimism which is desired in teach 
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matters — still under 


10. King-becoming graces — temperance, 
both an inferiority and superiority complex, 
keen discrimination, and ability to analyze 
human nature. Illowever, the spiritual boot- 
legging process of psycho-analysis is not neces- 
sary. 

Educational requirements: Elementary school 
graduation to Ph. D. degree—usually much 
higher than most of the business men of the 
community. 

Physical requirements: Not more than ordi- 
nary strength; but great stability of nervous 
system and freedom from liver complaint. 

Ill. Duties 
Regular Dutte Ss 

Be everything from assistant janitor to 
expert authority on classroom procedure and 
course of study making. 

Advise that teachers be appointed, retained, 
transferred to another principal against whom 
you hold a grudge—or if there is none such— 
dismissed. 

Determine how high the high school princi- 
pal’s authority is; but, never murmur when he 
oversteps it. 

Delude the supervisor of every special sub 
ject into thinking that when she visits the 
school she is running it. 

Plant love in the heart of every young eul- 
prit, for the angry teacher who fires him out 
of her room to your office. 

Persuade some teachers to stop talking long 
enough so that pupils may ask at least one 
question apiece. 

See that the janitor janitors; but, do it in 
such a way that when he talks about you, he 
makes complimentary remarks. 

Give just as much homage as is desired to 
the newly elected superintendent into whose 
east-off elementary principal’s shoes you have 
stepped. 

Run a dairy in the sehool fo. mal-fed 
vo Ingsters, 


lh spect school building and vard twice daily; 
| 
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but, expect 1 to be in state of disorder on 
the rare event of the superintends nt’s visit. 

Arbitrate all difficulties between irate parents 
and an indiscreet teacher—as long as consci- 
ence permits—stand back of the teacher. At 
the same time satisfy the parent. 

Let the people select the members of the 
board of eduecation—thereafter live as peaceably 
with these members and work as effectively as 
your own limitations, and your duty as an 
interested citizen, permit. 

Set an example to teachers in quality and 
quantity of work accomplished—i1 


other words, 
work longer and harder than any one else in 
the building. 

Sense the superintendent’s poliey, and carry 
it out without bothering him to commit himself 
as to just what it is. While you may not enjoy 
it, when necessary, be a clerk who executes 
mandates from above. 

Call the attention of the superintendent to 
needed changes and to danger ahead: but, do 
it in such a way that the superintendent will 
always be sure that he was the first one “ti 


smell smoke.” 


Teach teachers: see that teachers secure the 


greatest possible amount of recreation from 
faculty meetings—if necessary, provide it. 
Do a day’s clerical work each day after three 
thirty when teachers and pupils are gone. 
Iron out fads and put a erimp in frills; at 


the same time keep your school up to date. 
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Say “no” to impossible requests of pupils in 
such a way as to be beloved by all. 


Act as press agent for your school—let every- 
body, especially the other local principals, 
know that your school is the best in town. 

Give only a small part of your energy to your 
job as principal, reserve the rest to fight the 
attacks of well-organized groups whose aim is 
to defeat the purposes of publie education. 

Assume responsibility for community leader- 
ship—run the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club, the Improvement Association, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Men’s Club, 
the Community Chest, the Boy Seouts, and the 
Historical Association—everything except your 
owl school. 

Occasional Duties 

Earn a living wage by working after school 
hours on other jobs. 

Be conversant with the _ best professional 
literature—especially when you are showing off 
before a teachers’ association. 

IV. Knowledge Required 
Te chnical Knowled ae 
One million details of school organization 


and administration; along with a philosophy of 
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education which prevents one from being 
blinded by the dust of details. 

General understanding of the teaching tech- 
nique, human behavior, the contents of the 
seventeen subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum; but. not how to wield a birch rod 
or a rubber hose. 

Sueh intima‘e understanding of all modern 
movements in education that no teacher is per- 
mitted to go off half ecoeked on any one of them, 
using priceless children as her ammunition. 

Ilow to house 3500 children in a school build- 
ing which was built to accommodate 2000. 

Meaning of the three vowels, I, A, and E 
when preceding Q. 

How to arrange a five-hour schedule of 
classes that shall inelude at least one-half of 
the subjects required by legislative enactment 
to be taught in the elementary schools of your 
state—to sav nothing of the subjects required 
by rulings of the state board of edueation and 
loeal school board 

Related Knowledge 
Such facts as the following: 
Punishment does not have to be meted out 


for the breaking of rules that are never made. 
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A hobby, such as a rabbit farm or practical 
applications of the Einstein theory, is the salva- 
tion of every elementary school principal. 

Successful educational swimming demands 
that the principal’s head be kept above the sea 
of blackboard erasers, attendance records, ques- 
tionnaires, and office reports. His hands must 
be on all of these; but, his eyes should be above 
water. 

V. Promotional Possibilities 

Below are listed two lines of promotion and 

units of training for promotion. 
1 
One Line of Promotion 

From elementary school principal to high 
school principal or superintendent of schools. 

Training for promotion: Courses in educa- 
tional administration, preferably by some one 
who has never been a school administrator for 
a single day. 
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\ Another Line of Promotion 
From elementary school principal to a seat 
at the right hand of the Angel Gabriel. 
Training for promotion: Continuance in 


service as elementary school principal. 


The Business Manager in the Public Schools 


From the Standpoint of the Professional Schoolman 


No matter how small the school system there 
is work to be done which partakes more of the 
nature of “business” procedure than of educa- 


tional procedure. In the smaller school systems 


where this work is not so large as to require 
the full-time services of one individual, the 
work s hand ed bv the s iperinte ndent, by his 
secretary (sometimes called clerk), or by the 
secretary of the school board. No matter who 
performs the various tasks of business routine 
the work is specialized. To be properly per- 
formed such work demands the services of one 
of business routine 


If the amount of the tasks does not demand 
ne’s full-time and is performed by the super- 
intendent, he should be qualified to perform 
these business duties in the most efficient and 
economical manner. For if he does not do so, 
just to that extent is his work as superintendent 
on a lower plane than it should be. This is 


equally  appleable to the superintendent’s 
secretary when discharging such duties, to the 
secretary of the board when attending to them, 
and to the business manager when he is devot 


ing his full time to the work. 


As soon as the school system grows large 
enough to demand the services of one individ- 
ual all of the time there is need for a business 
manager. In no instance should the superin- 
tendent be so encumbered with business detail 
that time is taken away from his work in the 
educational department. The school superin 
tendent must be responsible for certain business 
routine; but, never should it be allowed to make 
nroads upon his time to the detriment of his 
work primarily of an educational nature 

The school superintendent should be held 
responsible for the performance of certain 
business details: b it, he should he empowered 
To do other 


wise may be making the superintendent a mere 


to select otheers To do this work. 


clerk rather than an _ educator. The larger 
the school system the greater the neces 
sity becomes for the superintendent to delegate 


authority for the performance of certain 


C. B. Wivel, Norwood, Pa. 


tasks. It is no more unusual to allow a 
superiniende it to delegate authority to a busi- 
ness manager than it is to allow him to delegate 
authority to a supervisor of music. 


A Variety of Methods 
During the past 15 years the work of the 
business manager has been performed by a 
variety of individuals by a greater variety of 
methods. The title of the officer in charge of 
the business affairs of a school varies all the 


way from the dignified title of “director” to 


that of “clerk At times we find him on a par 
vit the superintendent. In faet, he may be 
superintendent of business affairs.” while 
the man in ec>arge of the edueational work may 
he the “s 1p rintendent of instruction.” 
In most large cities, and in some smaller 


cities, e man in charge of the business affairs 
of the school svs‘em is responsible directly to 
the school board or a committee of the board. 
Since the committee system in school board 
action has been generally found wanting, this 
latter practice is considered undesirable. The 
tendency under such situations is for the com- 
mittees to meddle in matters which are purely 
executive in character. The Portland school 
survey revealed the fact that the business de- 
partment was more efficient in its operation 
than the educational department This was 
probably due to the fact that the school board 
members could supervise the work of the busi 
ness manager much more critically than they 
Moreover, 


the work of the business manager is not of such 


could that of the superintendent. 


a diversified n 


ture as that of the superintend 
ent. 

In some places we find the business manager 
in charge of construction, engineering, purchas- 
ing, buildings, and janitors. In others his 
duties are confined to purchasing, the handling 
of finanee, and the eare and issuance of sup- 
pli s. while a special officer has charge of engi- 
neering, construction, and buildings. 

The place of the business manager in a school 
organization may be best understood by citing 


an instanee in which he was not in the right 


place. An investigation of the Boston schools 
some years back led to the fact that the busi- 
ness manager was not subordinate to the super- 
intendent. Ile was practically independent of 
the superintendent and was responsible to the 
board. Upon one occasion the business man- 
ager made certain purchases involving large 
amounts of money before the superintendent 
knew anything about the purchase. Through 
lack of knowledge of the condition of the 
finances of the schools the superintendent did 
not know for a month how serious the financial 
problem had become. On one oeeasion the 
superintendent charged that the business man 
ager refused to give him information about 
finances and the budget. The business man- 
ager claimed not to have received such a 
request, either by letter or otherwise. A pro- 
longed controversy demonstrated, strikingly, 
the lack of cooperation between these two 
officials of the Boston school system. This 
example of how not to place the authority of 
the business manager in the schools is not con- 
fined to the New England Coast. 
In Cleveland the original plan of school 
organization called the business manager 
This official had the power 
to appoint all other officials, including the 


“cehool director.” 


superin‘endent of instruction. His power of 
appointment did not, however, extend over the 
employees of the department of instruction. 

In Milwaukee the secretary and_ business 
manager is on a plane with the superintendent. 
Ile has charge of the census, the bureau of ac 
counts, the clerical division, the bureau of 
supplies, inspection, and the bureau of build- 
ings and grounds. The superintendent exer 
cises joint control of the bureau of buildings 
and grounds. This bureau has charge of con 
struction and repairs. 

It must not be inferred that most school 
systems place the business manager on a par, or 
above, the superintendent in authority. The 
Klementary School Journal of November, 1921, 
reports that the United States bureau of edu 


cation received 520 replies to a questionnaire 


eee ts. 
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sent to school systems in cities from five thou- 
sand to thirty thousand population. In 474 of 
these cities all of the employees of the school 
system were subordinate to the superintendent, 
except the secretary of the board. Assuming 
that the secretary of the board did not assume 
any duties belonging to a business manager, 
this would indicate that, in most cities in this 
class, the superintendent has full charge of 
employees in the schools. 
Responsibility and Authority 

If a superintendent is to be charged with 
administering the schools, he must be free to 
choose his officials. He must not be obliged to 
“bargain” with a business manager placed on 
the same plane with him. He must be able to 
require the performance of duties from the 
business manager; he must have free access to 
all information kept by the business manager; 
he must be free to lay down the policy to be 
followed by the business department. This can 
only be accomplished when the business man 
ager is subordinate to the superintendent. 
Rather than eliminate the importance of this 
office, it gives the business manager the oppor 
tunity to magnify its importance and to show 
how such an official can properly serve the 
schools, and, of course, in turn the community. 
Where the stress is laid upon “business organ 
ization” rather than upon “business organiza- 
tion in accord with educational principles” 
little hope can be held out for the best adminis- 
tration of school affairs. 

The superintendent must feel free to select, 
appoint, promote, and remove the business man 
ager of his school system. Any other proced- 
ure is unbusiness-like and is likely to impair 
the efficiency of a school system. The same 
principles must be laid down for school 
administration as are found in the business 
like lines of authority in the modern corpora- 
tion. The stockholders elect the directors; the 
directors elect the officers; the officers appoint 
their subordinates. But in lines of authority 
laid down the president is the officer in whom 
final authority is lodged. The vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer (and other officers if 
elected) are responsible to the president. 

Many charters of corporations specify the 
powers of each officer very definitely. Treas 
urers and secretaries may make reports to 
committees of the board of directors; but, 
seldom is a charter found which gives an officer 
below the president powers exclusive of any 
A school 
board is not greatly different from a board of 
directors. If a school system is to follow 
methods of 


control on the part of the president. 


recognized defining lines. of 
authority, it’ must place the business manager 
subordinate to the superintendent. 

Chart I illustrates the wrong method of lay 


ing down lines of authority while Chart 2 shows 


the proper arrangement. Sometimes the work 
of construction is placed in the hands of an 
officer on a par with the business manager. In 


small school systems the work may consume 


miv a portion of an individual’s time. This 
iid in no wise change the relationship of the 
s manager toward the superintendent. 


duties vary with each school system. 


I} distinction is that in some schools 
th dent of buildings is placed as a 
subord the business manager; whereas, 
in other e is on a par with the busi 
ness manage kither method mav be followe 


so long as bot! ponsible to the superin 


tendent and not committee of the 
sehool board. 

The Portland survey the following 
officers in the business depart t: (1) school 
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clerk, (2) truant officer, (3) cashier, (4) pur- 
chasing agent, (5) superintendent of proper- 
ties, and (6) janitors. Subordinates of the 
cashier are bookkeeper, assistant bookkeeper, 
checking clerk, head stenographer, assistant 
stenographer, filing clerk, and telephone oper- 
ator; subordinates of the purchasing agent are 
storekeeper and delivery men; under the super- 
intendent of properties are stenographer, office 
boy, chief draftsman, two draftsmen, structural 
engineer, heating and ventilating engineer, 
inspector of grounds and buildings, carpenter 
foremen, mechanics, supervisor of electrical and 
mechanical plant, plumbers, and mechanics. 
Need of Accounting System 

The duty of keeping a modern system of ae 
counts belongs to the business manager. His 
classification of aecounts should follow the 
standard forms laid down by the best authori- 
ties. In this particular he should be familiar 
with the latest classification of school accounts 
and should consult with the superintendent 
upon this matter. The efficient business man 
ager will keep his accounting records up-to 
date. [lis records should be in such shape that 
any group of taxpayers could come in at any 
time and, by examination of the books, tell the 
sources of funds, the amounts of expenditures, 
the reason for this and that expenditure and 
the present status of school funds. 

The books of the business manager should be 
audited at least onee a year by certified public 
accountants. Such auditors should be from 
some city other than the one where the business 
A different firm of 


accountants should do the auditing each vear. 


manager’s oftice is located. 


This avoids the suspicion of collusion between 
the business manager and the auditors. Such 
outside audits should not do away from any 


iudits ordinarily made by the sehool board. 
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DISCOVERING TALENT 


Indeed, the discovery and development of un- 
usual talent is the greatest conservation move- 
ment in which the nation can be engaged. It is 
greater than the conservation of forests, of coal, 
or of oil; for all of these are important only as 
they minister to man; and man is distinguished 
from the brute creation precisely in the matter 
of his mentality. Otherwise he is a weakling 
He is neither very strong nor very swift. He 
does not hear very well and his sense of smell 
is atrophied. If you are concerned with the 
maintenance and growth of our national posses- 
sions you cannot be indifferent to the greatest of 
them all, the resources of intelligence. The value 
of coal and water power and seal fisheries are 
indeed expressed in dollars; but no value is put 
upon intelligence for it is priceless. There is 
nothing more fundamental in the way of national 
resources than the sum total of available intelli- 
gence—B. R. Buckingham, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
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When both kinds of audits are used there is a 
better check upon the use of funds. 

It should be the duty of the business manager 
to prepare financial statements from time to 
time as required by the board and the superin- 
tendent. At least once a year he should pre- 
pare condensed statements of receipts and 
disbursements that are readable and under- 
standable by the average man “on the street.” 
It should be his duty to see that such state 
ments reach persons interested in the schools, 
and he should be ever ready to send them to 
those who ask for statements. By making it 
possible for taxpayers to have the fullest amount 
of information about school finances the busi- 
ness manager will be rendering a_ valuable 
social service; he will be building up stronger 
and stronger confidence in publie education. 

The purchasing and distributing of supplies 
belongs to the work of the business manager. 
He must know where to buy, when to buy, and 
what to buy. But this does not mean that his 
eagerness for economy should impair school 
efficiency. The superintendent may rely upon 
the art teacher for information on the quality 
of crayons she needs for her work. Then, if 
there is a choice between two crayons which 
will equally serve the purpose, the business 
manager should inform the teacher and upon 
her consent buy the more economical ones. 
Thomas’ Register, or a similar list, should be 
a book familiar to the business manager, or to 
his assistant who does the purchasing. Where 
to obtain the best discounts, where to buy to 
save express and freight charges, where to 
obtain the most for the money must be known 
by the man buying school supplies. 

The business manager should keep a “run- 
ning” inventory; that is, he should know at any 
time the amount of any article on hand in the 
storeroom. He should carefully check the sup- 
plies as they are distributed to the various 
schools. His office should require requisitions 
for all articles issued and obtain a receipt for 
goods delivered. He should approve of requl- 
sitions, keeping, of course, to the plans laid 
down by the budget. With the advice and ap- 
proval of the board, he should be empowered 
to incur debts to limited amounts beyond the 


planned expenditures when emergencies arise. 


Business Manager and Budget 

If the superintendent of properties is subordi- 
nate to the business manager, then, it is the 
duty of the business manager to see that the 
janitors perform their duties properly and that 
all mechanical work is. satisfactorily done. 
Ilowever, the janitors, while hired by the 
business department should be made responsi- 
ble and subject to the orders of the principals. 
lo allow other than this would bring up the 
old situation in which the janitor refuses to do 
certain things because he “didn’t have orders.” 

A large and valuable piece of work to be done 
by the business manager is that of the school 
budget. He should keep in his office the ree- 
ords of budgets for a number of years. He 
should prepare graphs to show the trend of 
school costs. Comparative statements should 
be made. He should plan the school budget. 
Of course, in doing so he must consult fre- 
quently with the superintendent upon numerous 
matters. And in turn the superintendent will 
depend upon the principals for their estimates 
as the principals depend upon the teachers. But 
the bulk of the work of preparing a_ budget 
should be done by the business manager. After 
its approval by the board, the business manager 
should keep a check throughout the year upon 
the expenditures of all the schools. He should 
see that departments and individuals are living 
within their allotted amounts. Not less than 
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once a month he should provide a statement for 
the superintendent showing just how the bud- 


get is being followed. Too often in the past 
the superintendent has heaved a sigh of relief 
when the board o. k.’d his budget and then 
promptly forgot to see that the school system 
lived within that budget. 

[he business manager should be custodian of 
securities, insurance policies, contracts, and 
valuable papers pertaining to the schools. He 
should closely keep records of all bond issues, 
interest payments, and all financial affairs 
relating to the schools. The pay roll should 
be eared for by him. Principals need only 
Other 
work pertaining to the paying of teachers and 
Much 


work not within the sphere of the principalship 


send in reports of absences to him. 
other employees should be his duty. 


often has been given to principals in respect to 
pay rolls. 

Accurate cost records in the business man- 
ager’s office should enable him to prepare state- 
ments showing the cost per student hour. In 
this way the superintendent can begin to find 
The busi- 
ness manager should be ready, at all times, to 


out variations in costs per subject. 


furnish the superintendent with accurate rec- 
ords upon any of the business affairs of the 
schools. When such information is not avail- 
able it is his duty to prepare to obtain it. 
Before we can sketch the qualifications for a 
business manager of schools it is necessary to 
put the position upon a_ professional basis. 
We must define it. 
what its requirements are, 


We must know what it is, 
and what personal 
qualities a business manager should have. The 
account given of his work should indicate that 
it requires a man of high type. The mere busi- 
ness clerk type of individual is not desirable 


+ 


for the business managership of a school sys- 
tem. A professional man with the ideals of the 
schools at heart is needed. 
Qualifications to be Exacted 

The business manager should be a college 
graduate. This does not mean that many per- 
forming such duties are not doing so in a 
highly admirable fashion; but, in choosing a 


mar for the position today the college gradu- 


Schools and 


S. R. Logan, Superintendent 


If you have the sugar beet industry in your 
community and you are in school work as 
teacher, supe rintendent, or trustee, it is safe .to 
sav that your citizenship and vour re sourceful- 
ness in your profession are receiving a_ test. 
Some of the by-products of this industry may 

have the sweetness of sugar nor the frag 

e of the rose, by whatever name they are 
lLlowever. beet raising helps materially 
lance the erop svstem in irrigated sections, 


1. with proper restrictions, is a desirable part 


The American publie pays to the sugar indus 
through the tariff, a bonus of two cents 
per pound. The refiners have made immense 


The growers have not done so well; 


find beets a desirable crop, when the yield 
ve the iverage, if they have sufficient 

d labor in their own familys Price varia 
re eons det ibls mitig ited bv the eontract 
dvanee. which assures the grower a certain 
mum priee and permits him a percentage 
don the price of sugar and the test of his 
th respeet to sugar, even more than in 
other Cc mmodities, the tariff protection 

n ns much more to the owners of the large 
nes (sugar factories). who dominate the 
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ate is preferable. A bachelor’s degree in com- 
merce should be the minimum requirement. 
The applicant for the business managership of 
a school system should have taken courses in 
business administration and school administra- 
tion. He should be technically familiar with 
modern business methods and should be heartily 
in sympathy with school work. He should 
know the viewpoint of school administrators. 
Familiarity with finance, bonds, sinking funds, 
discounts, office management, economics, soci- 
ology, and educational thought is essential. 

In Oakland, California, the business man- 
ager was selected from the commercial depart- 
ment of one of the high schools. A teacher of 
commercial subjects with a bachelor’s degree, 
with some business experience and with “a 
head for business,” should be well qualified to 
Whether 
the applicant has had teaching experience or 
not, it is very desirable that he have had some 
business experience before assuming the obliga- 


fill the business manager’s position. 


tions of such a position. Mere graduation 
from college does not necessarily fit one for the 
position of business manager of schools. Selec- 
tion of men highly successful in the teaching 
profession for the position of business manager 
is to be condemned unless such individuals 
have had some business training and experi- 
ence. Suecess in the schoolroom is not proof 
positive evidence of ability to conduct a busi- 
ness department upon an efficient up-to-date 
basis. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, it was reeommended 
that the superintendent of schools receive a 
salary of $4,500 to $5,000, and the business 
manager a salary of $3,600. To obtain a man 
of the desirable type the salary must be made 
more attractive than it has been in many places 
in the past. To obtain a man that can be a 
administrator, keep things of a routine nature 
properly under control, get on agreeably with 
school officials, keep a close check upon the 
elevate the work of the 


schools to a high plane requires a salary pro- 


school budget. and 


portionate to the superintendent’s salary as 
recommended for Lexington. 
& 


Sugar Beets 


of Schools, Hardin, Mont. 


industry, than it does to the workers who pro- 
duce the goods. The sugar factory is a natural 
‘nonopoly, in its respective territory, quite as a 
railroad is. It is subject to no competition in 
the purchase of beets. Therefore, it pays only 


as much as may be necessary to keep enough 


growers on the job. Gradually, however, 
growers are becoming sufficiently organized in 
some sections to exert some influence in the 


making of the contract betwee n refiner and 
gzrower’rs. There is also some publie sentiment 


for publie regulation of the distribution be- 


tween grower and refiner of the public tariff 

Some of the problems incident to the sugar 
beet industry with which school people ire 
directly concerned aré 

l Disproportion of ecrement In numper I 
pups 1 nerement in sehool income. 

; stunted re 

. Irregular attend A oe 

ty f seh S. 

Th \dmixture of children of forelen 
ing ( nd fore tand rds 

Most of the field work in beets in Montana 
s don by (sermans, R ISS1ONIS, and Mexicans 
The families are large, usually poor, and oecea 
sionally dependent in some measure upon 
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charity. They contribute little or nothing 
directly to school revenue. The sugar factory, 
which has a considerable valuation for tax pur- 
poses, is not usually located in the district or 
county in which the children attend school. As 
over ninety per cent of the cost of schools is 
paid by district and county taxation, the pres- 
ence of the large number of beet-working chil- 
dren, even though they draw the small per 
capita state apportionment, means increasing 
rather than decreasing the strain upon local 
school finances. 


Increase of the proportion of school costs 
paid by the state as a whole would do much to 
alleviate this condition. A state income tax, 
the proceeds distributed to schools throughout 
the state on an equalizing basis, will correct 
more evils and injustices than any other meas- 
ure that has been proposed. 

The child labor evil from the physical stand- 
point, is undoubtedly worse in beet production 
than in the production of other crops. This is 
due to the heavy toil and long hours during the 
beet harvest, and to the fact that the women 
as well as the men and children habitually 
work in the field, sometimes to the neglect of 
proper child feeding. Occasionally, children 
appear much older than they are and are 
stunted in stature. Since, normally, schools 
are in session during the beet harvest, when 
the work is particularly severe for young chil- 
dren, enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law serves the double purpose of keeping 
the children in school and protecting them from 
overwork. 

About the twentieth of September, when the 
beet harvest begins, you hear that, due to 
weather or labor conditions, an emergency 
exists “this year” with regard to getting the 
beets out of the ground. “This year” is likely 
to he every year. 

It is desirable to leave the beets to grow as 
long as possible; but, no one knows how early 
the ground will freeze up. A fever of anxiety 
attacks the community. Business men impor- 
tune the school board to see that the attendance 
oficer and superintendent “oo easy” for a 
while; they must collect their bills; the chil- 
dren cannot go to school without clothes and 
food, which are dependent upon getting beets 
out; adult labor is searece or cannot be 
afforded; just forget the law, necessity comes 
first. 

The result of coneessions, nine times out of 
ten, is a straggly school attendance for six or 
seven weeks. <A relatively large per cent of the 
children who are kept out fail to pass their 
grades I] indicapped by absence, by Ove rwork, 
by lack of educational traditions, ambitions, 
and habits in the home, and by relative un- 
familiarity with English, they tend to be 
looked down upon. by 


remain a slow-fusing lump in the Americaniza 


“white children” and 


tion melting pot. 


Irregularity in attendance during harvest 
tends to beget irregularity throughout the year. 
It chroniealls disorganizes the work and 
retards every child A conservative estimate 

f the finaneia loss to the taxpayers incident 
t his situation would be a sum ufficient to 
pay two men to take the p| ice of every child 


n the beet fields during the harvest. 


Sinee the principle of a p iblie bonus to th 


} ¢ na str } is heen established t} ro ivh the 
tariff, perhaps, it would be well for a county 
tax to be collected from all property and used 
to employ substitutes for children in the beet 
fields It uld bye TY ich le ss exp nsive to the 
publie than irregular attendance. 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


GEORGE W. SIRRINE 
Chairman, Board of School Trustees, 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Mr. Sirrine was born in Monrve, Conn., De- 
cember 20.h, 1847; his parents moved to Macon, 
Ga., in 1850 and later to Americus, Ga., where 
he attended the common school taught by Major 
J. E. Rylander, one of the most efficient school 
men in the South. 

At the age of 16 he joined the Confed- 
erate Army, and at the close of hostilities as a 
member of Harvev’s Scouts under General N. 
B. Forest, passed through the trving period of 
ten vears of reconstruction in Georgia, bread 
winning and doing some studying at odd times. 
In 1873 he became secretary of the board of 
education in Americus, Ga., and is the only 
one living of the thirteen charter members. 

Moving to Greenville, S. C.. in 1875. he ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of a large 
earriage factory, in which capacity he remained 
manv vears and when the business changed 
owners in 1913, was president and treasurer. at 
which time he retired to take un another line. 

For sixteen vears he was chairman of the city 
hospital association, and for over twenty years 
was president of the Neblett Free Librarv Asso- 
ciation. having been among the founders of 
both. He was elected to the board of trustees of 
Greenville city schools in 1914. serving as sec- 
retary and chairman of the building committee, 
and since September, 1921, has been chairman 


of the board. 




















GEO. W. SIRRINE, 
Chairman, Board of School Trustees, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Greenville has a school population of nearly 
seven thousand. Dr. J. L. Mann, superintend- 
ent, has a corps of about two hundred teachers, 
with eighteen well-equipped high and grammar 
school buildings. Last June 116 pupils were 
graduated from high school, most of whom 
now go to colleges. 

COL. BRUCE GRIFFITH 
President, Board of Education, 
Wichita, Kansas 


It is safe to say that no layman in Wichita 
had, d the last deeade, been more vitally 
interested in the publie schools than has 
Colonel | ce Griffith. This deep interest has 
come bot inheritanee and by training. 
Born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania, of a 
sturdy stoc that appreciated education, 
Colonel Griffit mpleted the publie schools 
and a preparato cho it Pleasantville and 
entered Franklin and Marshall College at the 
age of 18. He _ took bachelor of arts 
degree from college at the e of 22 and his 











BRUCE GRIFFITH, 
President, Board of Education, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


master’s degree from Eastern Theological 


Seminary at the age of 25. 
During the world war he served in the artil 
lery branch of the thirty fifth division and rose 


] 


to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He gradu- 


ated from the school of fire for field artillery 


at Ft. Sill and from the field officers’ school at 


Ft. Sam Houston. From 1909 to 1916 he was 
in charge of all infantry rifle training of the 
Kansas troops and participated in all national 
competitions from 1904 until the world war. 
He has been chaplain of the Wichita American 
Legion ever since its organization. 

In 1911 Mr. Griffith became a member of the 


board of education and has been reelected every 


four vears since that time. This valuable serv- 
ice was recognized in 1923 when he was elected 
president. 

The chief event in his term as president was 
the completion and dedieation of the new mil 
lion-dollar-high school located on a tract of 67 
acres of ground entirely surrounded by the city. 
This project was, for ten years, one of Mr. 
Griffith’s educational dreams. He has seen the 


IIment grow from eight thousand to 


schoo] enro 
eighteen thousand d Iring his publie service, 
and the teaching staff grow from 240 teachers to 
540 teachers He has helned to plan and erect 
twenty modern school buildings, and assisted in 
organizing, building and equipping five large 
intermediate schools. Three vears ago two 
schools for atypical children were opened and a 
school for the deaf was opened in September. 


JUDGE JOHN H. DISQUE 
President, Board of Education, 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Gadsden is an American city which has 
always chosen its most prominent and success 
ful citizens to board of education service. The 
president of the Gadsden school board has a 
most remarkable reeord as a school administra 
tor. He has served as president for 29 vears, 
and during that period never missed a meet 
ing. Under his leadership surprising progress 

has been achieved. 

The present membership of the board econ 
sists of such persons as the Hon. W. T. Mur 
phree a leading lawver and civie worker ; W. 
T. Hollingsworth, a most successful banker; 
A. P. Reich, owner and manager of the princi 
pal hotel, and Mrs. W. E 


former superintendent. The selection of the 


Strivlin, wife of a 


members has been singularly free from politi 
eal influence. This has undoubtedly helped 
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materially in the rapid growth and development 
of the school system. The board has been 80 
successful in developing a favorable publie 
consciousness that recently, when the people 
were called upon to vote $250,000 in bonds, 
but fourteen dissenting votes were cast. 

So indelibly has the unselfish work of Judge 
Disque been impressed upon the people that 
the first high school erected in the city (1901) 
bears his name. 

John Disque was born on March 23rd, 1848, 
In private life he is the head of one of Gads- 
den’s leading law firms. For many vears he 
was on the bench as judge in the sixteenth 
judicial cireuit. Asa jurist he was noted for 
his sense of justice and accurate judicial deei- 
sions. Sinee leaving the bench his firm has 
conducted an extensive law practice. 

The schools of Gadsden have grown during 
his tenure. from one frame building with an 
enrollment of three hundred, to nine brick build- 
ings with an eurollment of nearly five thousand. 
During the many vears of his service he has 
always possessed a vision of a school system 
equal to the best: but, always conscious of the 
limitations due. to prejudices and inadequate 
finances, which had to be removed before the 
ideal svstem could funetion. <A_ thirty-year 
period finds the schools today among the most 
efficient and economically operated in the state. 
The results of Judge Disque’s great contribu- 


tion to the eause of public edueation is seen in 














JOHN H. DISQUE, 
President, Board of Education, 
Gadsde n, Ala 


the development of the thousands of children 


who have gone through the public schools, and 


are now functioning as American citizens and 
building a community in harmony with the 
ideals and principles which guided the founders 
of this republie. He has dedicated his life to a 
field of publie service; but, little appreciated 
by the average citizen. He has remained in the 
service at a personal sacrifice and with the loss 
of frie ndships; but, in the end, he must tru V 
be classed with the few men in every community 


who are the real builders. 


Beg Your Pardon! 

In the sketch on A. L. Loving, business man 
ager of the St. Je seph, Mo., board of edueation, 
which appeared in our October number, the 
statement is made that he was a graduate of 
Yale. The artiele should merely have stated 
here that be belonged to the class of °96. Mr. 
Loving does not claim honors to which he is not 


entitled. Hi nee, this correction. 
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State Taxation and School Support 


The financial 


difficulties which in recent 
years have beset scliool administrators through- 
out the United States have commonly been 
attributed to the general economic disturbances 
wh.en have afflicted the world. they have been 
regarded, therefore, as exceptional and tempor- 
ary in character. 

A closer study, however, reveals the fact that 
the general economic disturbance has only 
served as one of the contributury factors to em- 
barrassed school exchequers. The general trend 
of American education for the past several de- 
eades was bound to eall for readjustments re- 
The nation’s 
economic status, due to the world war, simply 


gardless of temporary conditions. 


aggravated a situation and hastened the climax 
which was bound to come sooner or later. 

Society has from year to year demanded more 
of the schools without adjusting the acecompany- 
ing support. The home has transferred many 
of its obligations to the schools. the factory 
looks to the same source for recruiting service, 
and commerce is more exacting in its demands 
for trained help. 

It will not be necessary to remind vou that 
the average life of the American school child 
has been lengthened, that the total number of 
school days has been enormously increased, that 
more practical and sanitary housing has been 
provided, and that a high order of instructional 
service has been introduced. 

With characteristic American enterprise the 
school administrator has met the new demands 
made upon the schools. He has amplified and 
improved the school plant. intensified its opera- 
tions, and made a eontribution to civilization 
that challenges all history in similar effort. 

An appraisement of popular education in this 
country brings us to the one inevitable conelu- 


sion: The American people buy and receive 
more edueation, and at the same time exact a 
higher quality than they ever have since the 


foundation of the That 


ment leads also to another conclusion, namely, 


Republie. appraise- 


that when quantity and quality are adequately 
measured it will be found that we have never 
paid less for what we get than we do at the 
present time. In other words, American edu- 
eation eosts no more today than it did at any 
time during the past century. 

contrary is 


The tendeney to believe the 


prompted by the mal-adjustments, or lack of 
method of 


school support. Where tax tributes are fixed as 


adjustments, in the measure and 


to rate and volume, the increases in revenue 
must depend upon the natural growth of taxable 
wealth. Where this wealth does not grow in 
proportion to the increased school demands, or 
is not subjected to an equitable tax tribute, dis- 
erenancies are bound to arise. 


Thus, 


school service on the one hand and a stationary 


with the momentum of an expanding 


tax rate on the other. a climax was bound to be 
reached. Add to this an shift, 
whereby values are enhanced, and the gap be- 
tween cost and 
widened. 
We are, 
temporary situation, but with an enlargement 
This ealls 


for new adjustments in the measure and man 


economic 


support becomes even more 


therefore, not merely confronted with 
our system of popular education. 


ner of publie support, and means that immedi 
te expedients and artifices will not suffice. It 
es farther. It involves consideration of the 
ntire fiseal svstem and the assurance of a tax 
ibute that is not only equitably exacted but 


it will fully sustain the momentum of a 


Abstract of an address prepared for the Illinois Educa- 
nal Commission. 


William George Bruce. 


broadened school service. In brief, it calls for 
appraisements in the 


matter of public school support. 


new couceptions and 


It all hinges 
upon the fact that since the public demands 
more it must pay more. 

The adjus.ments must be fought out in the 
halis of legislation, and those who would cham- 
pion the cause of education must go there fully 
prepared for the combat. They must not only 
have their cause well in hand, but must also 
siand ready to counsel with the lawmakers and 
offer the solution. The legislator may listen 
with patience to petitions and prayers, but he 
also wants to be informed as how these may best 
be satisfied. 

In approaching the subject of school costs it 
should not only be borne in mind that in recent 
vears the price of all things has advanced but 
also that government as a whole is called upon 
for an enlarged service. The cost of all gov- 

from the upward 
trend in the cost of living, is higher, and legiti- 
mately so 


ernment, therefore, aside 


This means that education is placed in a com- 


petitive attitude towards other branches of 


government and with 
force and fervor if it is to secure its proper 
share of the publie funds. 


must assert its cause 
This clearly carries 
those who would plead with legislative bodies 
into the d-main of public finance and taxation. 
While they 


authority 


cannot be expected to become an 


either on finance or taxation they 


must 


possess a reasonable grasp of the prin- 
ciples that govern these subjects. 
Shall the Schools Have More Money? 
Befor 


| owever, can 


a discussion of the subject of taxation, 
consistently be entered upon, the 


baste question “Shall the schools have more 


money ”? must be disposed of. This question 


not only 
Lal 


schoo 8S sia 


invites an answer as to whether the 
have more money, but whether they 
are entitled to a larger proportionate share of 
the entire tax revenue exacted for governmental 
purposes. 

The answer here, for obvious reasons, must 
be in the attrmative. The momentum which 
the American schools have attained cannot be 
chi cked and the scope they have reached cannot 


be eurtailed. We back to the 


conditions of a century ago. We cannot stultify 


cannot travel 
our conceptions of citizenship, nor can we mini 
mize the essentials of a self-governing nation, 
and the importance of popular edueation in 


maintaining its progress and_ perpetuity. 
Neither can we decline to meet the more com- 
plex situation of a modern day. 

The expedients resorted to in attempting to 
reduce the cost of education have been futile. 
There are but few corners to cut. Extrava- 
ganee has been held at a minimum. The in- 
tensity and scope which the American schools 
have atta'ned, the standards of service that have 


been established. and the machinery that has 


been created for them, leave little room for sub- 





stantial retrenchments. In isolated cases ex- 
travagances have been indulged in, but on the 
whole the financial administration of the 
schools of this country has been placed on a 
sound and reasonably economical basis. 


In the attempts at economy, or rather at radi- 
cal retrenchmeunts, it is soon discovered that the 
larger items, namely teachers’ compensation, 
can not safeiy or consistently be reduced. Nor 
can the necessity fur more school housing be 
met in any other way than to build new school- 
houses. The standards here have been fixed 
and do not permit of little skimping or cutting. 
The same applies to the general equipment, to 
textbooks and supplies. 

If the standards of education are to be main- 
tained upon a high plane, the present compensa- 
tion for teachers cannot be reduced. The era 
of low pay and cheap service is, and ought to 
be, something of the past. Modern society 
realizes that cheapness can never make for ex- 
cellence and that efficiency commands its price. 
Commerce and industry have long recognized 
that fact. And it only follows that American 
education is equally ambitious to command the 
highest talent obtainable and wise enough to 
compensate the same adequately. 

There is finally another phase which enters 
the subject of school costs and which has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. In widening 
their scope the schools have to a large extent 
assumed the apprenticeship labors for indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural pursuits. 

The shift is not without its economic value. 
The schools can provide apprenticeships more 
efficiently and economically than they can be 
provided in factory, farm, or office. What the 
citizen pays in added tax tributes for an ex- 
panded school system he gains in the produc- 
tion efficiency of a constituency that serves him 
and of which he is an integral part. 

If in the evolution of our national being we 
must exact a larger service from our schools, 
as we 


are doing, we must also stand ready to 


sustain them to that end. On the whole, it re- 
mains that popular education is so vital to our 
civic, economic, and social life that it becomes 
incumbent upon every state to support the same 
adequately, and thereby contribute its full share 
to the wellbeing and perpetuity of the great 
American Republic. 

“There are those who wish the schools to be 
static while civilization goes on,” savs an edu- 
stand still. 
They are going forward with the times, lighting 


eator, “but the schools will not 


more and more the way for greater intelligence, 
greater progress, and greater power ” 

The present program as applied to America’s 
system of popular education is not the result of 
a clamor on the part of this or that group of 
citizenship. Nor is it the creation of some one 
genius who is actuated by altruistic motives. 

It is the expression of an evolution which 
finds its inception in the ideals, ambitions, and 
needs of a whole people. It is the spirit of pro- 
gress which recognizes conditions and neces- 
sities and deals with them in an intelligent and 
comprehensive fashion. 

If then the question, “Shall the schools have 
more money?” is advanced the answer must, in 
the light of an accepted and established educa- 
tional insufficient 
made decidedly in the 


program and an _ obvious 


financial support, be 
affirmative. 

Finally, if we are agreed that the schools are 
entitled to more money then the next question 
is, Can the 


American people afford to pay 


more? In answer to this question let me quote 
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Edwin R. A. Seligman, the distinguished tax 
economist. He says: “While it is true that 
the educational budget has increased more 
rapidly than the population, it is not true that 
it has increased more rapidly than the wealth 
of the community. On the contrary it may be 
affirmed with little fear of contradiction, that 
from the economist’s point of view the growth 
of prosperity in the United States as a whole 
has been so enormous as to make the proportion 
of educational expenditures to the real wealth 
of the community actually smaller than it was 
in the past decades.” 

And this leads me to a pertinent quotation 
from a recent paper by Prof. Fletcher Harper 
Swift: “Whatever one’s individual attitude 
toward the situation may be, whether he be- 
lieves it is essentially economic, or regards it as 
resulting largely from a lack of publie and 
professional idealism, “the fact remains that 
adequate buildings, trained teachers, and a vital 
eurriculum can be provided only as sufficient 
revenues are secured and then distributed in a 
manner to secure results commensurate with 
expenditures. In other words, the educational 
crisis of which we hear on every hand is in its 
last analysis a financial crisis: In its presence 
we are confronted first by the demand that it be 
met, second by the query how.” 


Local and State Support 

The schools of the land are in the main sup- 
ported by local taxation. The wealth of the 
several communities, however, varies in a strik- 
ing degree. Some need to levy a tax of one 
mill only in order to maintain high standards 
while others must exact a one hundred mill tax 
to maintain a minimum standard. The states, 
therefore, concerned in maintaining uniform 
efficiency throughout all units, exact a tax on 
wealth and distribute the same on the basis of 
school population, and thus aid the poorer dis 
tricts. 

Thus, in theory, at least, it would seem that 
the several units would secure sufficient support 
to maintain schools upon a basis of uniform 
rank and service. But, the theory is not sus- 
tained in practice. To begin with, the local- 
ities do not all tax themselves to either their 
ability or their needs. Nor is the state support 
in every instance sufficient to meet the needs 
of the poorer districts. An inflexible rate of 
distribution is bound to leave gaps and uncov- 
ered spots. 

The ratio between state and local support 
varies considerably. While some half dozen 
states bear nearly one-half of their total school 
costs, the majority shoulder all the way from 
five to 25 per cent or less than one-third of the 
total burden. Approximately 75 per cent 1s 
borne by the local units, eight per cent by the 
counties, and seventeen per cent by the states. 

Just what ratio shall apply between local and 
state support in order to enable reasonable uni- 
formity of school standards must depend upon 
the degree of unevenness in the distribution of 
Where the con- 


erween t} ec wealthy and poor r ad stricts 


wealth in the individual state. 


traste 
are more pron yunced, or where the latter out 
e former in a considerable degree, the 
tate support must necessarily be 
proport v large. Where the ability of the 
reasonably uniform state sup- 

port ( ess importa ce. 
The maintaining or replenishing 


state schoo) varies considerably. In 


99 states a dire s levied for school pur 
poses. In nineteen states it is not. Illinois is 
among t Here th rislature makes 
appropriations pport. 

In some states a rate specified, is 
pri ided: in others cert t be raised 
by a mill tax, rate not specihe med; and 
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again, in some states a mill tax for special 
school projects is authorized. 

Thus, when an increased school support is 
demanded, it means either a higher local tax 
rate, or a larger share out of the state school 
fund. If the latter is too meagre and is to be 
increased, where the law permits, it must come 
through a higher tax on all property located in 
the state, in both rich and poor districts. 

That the states, as such, have been less re- 
sponsive to pressing school needs is attested by 
the fact that during the past twenty-five years 
over five per cent of the school tax burden has 
been shifted from state to local units. 

The introduction in certain states of an in- 
heritance, corporation, occupation, or severance 
tax, or subjecting special interests to special tax 
tributes, has been made largely in recognition 
of the fact that modern wealth is expressed in 
many forms other than physical property. Land 
is the traditional burden bearer of taxes, but 
the protest against increasing that burden is 
growing louder from day to day. In any dis- 
cussion of the subject it becomes obvious that 
a state school fund must be placed upon a stable 
and dependable basis. It ought not on the one 
hand be subject to an inflexible mill tax, or on 
the other to the uncertainties of a transient 
body of laymen constituting the legislature. 

But, whether the fund be maintained out of a 
direct mill tax, by periodical legislative appro- 
priations, or on some endowment basis, the 
authority as to flexibility of volume and dis- 
position should and can be provided. Moreover, 
the fund must be sufficiently ample to perform 
its own function completely, and its current or 
periodical replenishment to that end must be 
assured. 

In the Realm of Taxation 

In approaching the problem in hand for the 
purpose of finding a solution the following fac- 
tors and conditions come under consideration: 

First, The testimony of the country at large, 
which is to the effect that the present tax 
tributes raised for the support of the schools 
are on the whole insufficient to maintain desired 
and required standards, that these tributes are 
inequitably exacted and unwisely distributed. 

Second, The claim that the present sources 
of taxation are strained and will not bear larger 
burdens. 

Third, The growing conviction that new 


sources of taxation can and must be discovered. 

















When disaster strikes, the American Red Cross is 
first n the job The support of every citizen is 
needed during tt Eighth Annual Roll Call, Novem- 
ber 11 to 27, to help those made homeless 


In the light of the foregoing it clearly re- 
mains for those concerned in the present issue 
to turn to the instrumentalities and agencies 
that make for adequate school support. This 
brings them into the domain of taxation. And 
here they encounter an involved subject which 
authorities designate as the one great unsolved 
problem in political economy. 

Yet taxation is so essentially a part of the 
problem in hand that it must be brought under 
some form of scrutiny and eventually afford 
the remedy that is sought. Thus, some general 
observations here on the fundamentals in taxa- 
tion may not be amiss. 

[f we accept in the first instance, as we must, 
the testimony of the country at large that there 
exists a widespread shortage of funds in carry- 
ing out established school programs, then we 
also come immediately upon the subject of pres- 
ent sources of taxation. 

What are the present sources? They consist 
in the main of realty property, or land and the 
improvements or building thereon, personal 
property, tangible and intangible. The tax ex- 
perience of the world leads to the conviction 
that intangible personal property, consisting of 
credits, mortgages, stocks and bonds, cannot be 
equitably taxed. 

To begin with, this form of property cannot 
always be located and, if located and taxed, 
means double taxation and, therefore, a dis- 
honest exaction. Credits of this character are 
usually based upon physical property which has 
already been taxed, and to tax both the property 
and the evidence of property means double 
taxation. 

The taxation of tangible personal property is 
also attended with difficulties. Its location is 
subject to shift, to market variations in values, 
and to some extent to secretion. Absolute 
equity here can only be exerted when all such 
property is fully revealed and subject to correct 
valuation. Those who escape inflict an added 
burden upon those who do not. No taxing de- 
vice has yet been invented which will reach per- 
sonal property as a whole and subject it to an 
equitable and uniform tax tribute. 

The failure of the personal property tax is 
well deseribed by A. C. Plevdell of the New 
York Tax Reform Association who said: 
“Many cities have stopped trying to assess per- 
zonal property accurately, and are content to 
let the assessors make arbitrary guesses so long 
as some amount goes on the rolls. Bargains 
are made with merchants, and especially with 
manufacturers, to under assess their property. 
While these methods of assessment may be less 
of a handicap to business than strict enforce- 
ment, still they open the way for inequality and 
favoritism.” 

This throws the main burden of taxation 
ipon real estate and the buildings thereon, 
which cannot be hidden from the tax assessor. 
The theory here must be that the item of taxes 
is absorbed in maintenance cost and must be 
borne by the ultimate consumer, namely, the 
owner, the tenant, the lessee, the customer. In 
other words, the owners or users of the land and 
buildings either bear the burden or shift the 
same upon industry, upon commerce, upon 
tenant—in brief, upon the consumer. 

It should be noted here that the value of 
property for taxation purposes is based upon its 


selling value, and not upon its earning power. 


The price fixed in a sale of property, where 
there is on the one hand a willing buyer and on 
the other a willing dealer, establishes the value 


or assessment or taxation purposes. 

The inequities which arise out of this system 
of taxation are found in the various and varyv- 
ing earning qualities of properties of similar 
selling values. For instance, two store build- 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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The Conference Method of Conducting High School Faculty Meetings 


B. H. Van Oot, State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 


[he interest and enthusiasm which the high 
school principal arouses among the members of 
his teaching staff depend largely upon the man- 
ner in which he conducts his faculty meetings. 
The coordinating of the various departmental 
functions, the unification of the school and 
community ideals and objectives, the coopera- 
tion of the entire personnel with the executive 
oftice, the quality of instruction, the esprit de 
corps of the school, and lastly, the personal 
success of the principal and his corps of 
teachers is, in a large measure, dependent upon 
the effectiveness of the faculty meetings. To 
call a number of teachers together involves con- 
siderable expenditure of time and energy, 80 
unless the meeting is productive of results, 
which the teachers feel are a decided benefit to 
them in their work, an impression is felt that 
the meetings are not worth while. 

Much could be said relative to the manner in 
which faculty meetings are conducted. The 
experience of the writer and the literature on 
the subject indicate that much time is devoted 
to routine, details, and announcements which 
could be better attended to through some form 
of executive bulletin, thus relieving the teachers 
to devote their time and energy to the perform- 
ance of services which are of greater value to 
the school. 

Che object of this paper, however, is not to 
summarize or criticize the various methods of 
conducting faculty meetings, though this would 
be quite illuminating; but rather to point out 
some of the advantages of a method which the 
writer has found to be quite effective in dealing 
with groups of teachers; also, to present a few 
f the forms used in putting into effect the 
method hereinafter described. 

Purpose of Meetings 

The faculty meeting is a conference. The 
persons attending the same are, or are supposed 
be, specialists having a common interest and 
working to obtain a common objective. The 
meeting, therefore, should take the form of a 
conference and thus allow each conferee equal 

rtunity to participate; for it is only 
igh active participation that interest and 
enthusiasm are developed. | In this conference 
the principal aets, not as a dictator, but as a 
leader, drawing out of the members the ideals 
nd attitudes which should be for the best inter- 


est of all concerned. By this method the prin- 


cipal, as leader, can direct the thought of the 
group along lines leading to the establishment 
of policies which, if put across by any other 
method, would appear dictatorial or autocratic 
nd thus, perhaps, create antagonism on the 
Policies 
established by the group, after careful delibera- 


part of some members of the staff. 


tion, are easy to put into effect. The principal, 
also, has a eheck upon individual abilities as 


ifested by the extent to which they partici- 
pate in the discussions. This gives him 


‘mation relative to the members of his 


p 


ff, which it is difficult to get in any other 


[It gives the members of the group an 


ortunity to know each other professionally 
by the manner in which each expresses his 


vs concerning the topic under discussion. 


The principal, as conference leader, can apply 
his skill in adapting his questions and sugges- 
tions to the level of abilities represented within 
the group, thus “bringing out” the timid, the 
reticent, and the apparently disinterested mem- 
bers Ile ean create situations which foster 
ft ndly relationships ; he ean develop confi 
denee in one’s ability by giving members an 
opportunity to demonstrate the same; he can 


train the members of his staff in logical think- 
ing by directing the discussion along well 
defined, clear cut, lines of thought; he can 
create a spirit of cooperation, an enthusiastic 
attitude toward the school work, and an ideal 
of job interest which are difficult to secure 
through any other means. 
Some Possible Disadvantages 

The conference method is not without its dis- 
advantages, however. The conference leader 
may become dictatorial or autocratic and thus 
intimidate the members of the group; the dis- 
cussions may be dominated by a talkative few 
or may wander away from the main discussion, 
or too much time may be spent in the discussion 
of non-essentials, all of which may defeat the 
purposes in mind. By carefully preparing an 
outline of the objectives to be reached, however, 
and by gaining experience in directing and 
controlling the discussion, the conference 
leader, that is, the principal, may lead his group 
toward the desired objective without loss of 
time or waste of energy. 

The topies for discussion in any conference 
depend upon the needs of the school or the com- 


munity. In this article, therefore, it is difficult 


to make many suggestions which will be appli- 
eable to all situations. A few of the topics 


which have been successfully developed by the 


conference method will, therefore, serve as a 
guide to the reader in determining the general 


ature of the subjects which may be treated in 


conferences. They are as follows: 

1. The Health of the Students. 

2. Cooperation. 

3. School Spirit. 

4. Extra-Curricular Activities. 
5. Teacher Responsibilities. 
Study Habits of Students. 

7. Parent Cooperation. 

8. Assemblies. 

9. Professional Improvement of Teachers. 

The above list of topics is general and only 
suggestive. Other topics may be added or these 
subdivided in order that the problems arising 
out of a given situation may be met. 

More Than Teacher Training 

It may occur to the reader that the discussion 
of the above mentioned s ibjects is more in the 
nature of a course of instruction in teacher 
training, or school administration, or any one 
of the several subjects that one usually studies 
in college and normal school. It is, but even 
more so. It is the application of the several 
methods and principles which are contained in 
textbooks on the subjects to specific school prob- 
lems. To illustrate, the problem of athletics in 
a city high school of three thousand pupils is 
a different problem from the one found in a 
high school of three or five hundred students. 
The principles roverning the control of 
athleties may be the same in both institutions; 
but the application of those principles to 
specific situations is a matter that can be 
handled best by a eonference of all concerned 
in the situation. 
frequently called 


Teachers’ meetings are 


“conferences.” The usual proceed ire consists of 
the members of the faculty getting together, 
appointing one of their members as secretary, 
talking over the problem in a more or less 
random manner, passing a few resolutions, 


having the secretary record the minutes, 
adjourning and forgetting about what took 
place until the minutes are read at a subse 
quent meeting. The writer has attended many 
meetings where the exception to this procedure 
was evident; but, in the large majority of cases, 
nowever, the usual procedure was similar to the 


above. The remarks of the teachers prior to 
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and after the meetings are a direct index to the 
attitudes entertained toward the meetings. 
Recently the writer visited a high school of 
approximately five hundred students. A 
teachers’ “conference” was scheduled for four 
o’clock, at which the writer was to speak. In 
conversation with a small group of teachers, 
prior to the time of meeting, the following re- 
marks were heard: ‘“What’s he going to ‘take 
up’ today?” “I wish I didn’t have to attend 
this old conference.” “He ealls one of these 
conferences whether or not there is anything to 
do,” and “I hope he won’t keep us long.” All 


of these remarks were indicative of the attitude 
” 


“ 


of the teachers toward the “conference. 

Ilow, then, should a conference be conducted ? 
Schoolmen, especially principals, could well 
benefit by the practice employed by industrial 
and commercial concerns or by the methods 
used by members of the Federal Board for 
Voeational Edueation in conducting regional 
conferences. The writer has yet to attend one 
of these conferences to find interest and enthu- 
siasm lacking, and he has attended many. The 
secret of suecess seems to be active participation 
on the part of the conferees, skilful leadership, 
and a realization that the product of the con- 
ference will be a written report to which each 
feels that he has contributed. The conferees 
realize that they are solving problems and their 
work will be put in permanent form. 

A Suggested Procedure 

The method of procedure is a simple one. A 
definite, well defined objective is agreed upon. 
his objective is occasioned by some felt need 
of the industry or other situation. The con- 
ferees gather around tables supplied with writ- 
ing materials. The room is equipped with a 
blackboard. The conference leader, who is 
isually a specialist in the line of work under 
consideration, opens the conference by stating 
the objective and the purposes of the confer- 
ence. He, then, throws the problem open for 
discussion. As the members of the conference 
express their opinions their reactions are 
written upon the blackboard. At the close of 
the discussion these reactions are studied and 
weighed. The non-essentials are eliminated 
and the essentials are put in permanent form, 
which form the basis of the report. Each 
member of the conference serves as a check 
upon the others and when conclusions are 
reached each feels that he has contributed 
When 
the report is issued each feels that it is a com- 
pilation of the product of his work. The 
feeling that one has solved a given problem 


towards the solution of the problem. 


carries over into the daily work resulting in a 
greater interest in putting the product of his 
thoughts into effective operation. 

In order to show more in detail how a given 
problem is attacked by the conference method 
certain analysis blanks are shown below. These 
blanks may be modified to suit the requirements 
of any situation and are here given only as a 
suggestive method of procedure. 

Recording Findings 

The first blank assumes that a conference 
has been held and that the responsibilities of 
the teacher have been listed in detail and agreed 
ipon. Each responsibility is then considered 
and treated in a manner as indicated by the 
headings in the several columns. 

In the first column the members of the con- 
ference will pool their knowledge and experi- 
ences and list the problems which are involved 
In the other three columns 
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in responsibilities. 
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Recent School Developments in Public School Arcvritecture 


George Womrath, Business Superintendent of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

The topic upon which I am to talk to you for 
the next fifteen minutes has been entitled “Re- 
cent Developments in Public School Architec- 


ture.” It should, with greater accuracy, be 
entitled “Recent Developments in Public School 
Education”; for the reason that publie school 
architecture—if by that expression is meant 
the designing of public schools to meet the 
needs of the public education of the youth of 
the nation—should be an outgrowth of the edu- 
cational programs of the educators, and should 
not under any circumstances anticipate these 
programs. In other words, developments in the 
designing of schools should follow the develop- 
ments in education and cannot precede them. 

School architecture, then, is but an expres- 
sion of the development of public education. 
Refinements in details of construction and in 
materials used are but corollaries of the cen- 
tral idea of educational utility. Under no 
circumstances should a school ever be built 
simply to gratify someone’s lofty ambition to 
erect a costly, fine-appearing and stately monu- 
ment. 

In the days of our forefathers and the little 
red schoolhouse, a very simple program was 
taught. It consisted primarily of the three R’s. 
The building and its equipment generally com- 
prised one room, with a stove to heat it, and a 
few benches for the pupils to sit on. If light 
was needed, a kerosene lamp was used. Water 
was secured from a nearby well or brook. 
Sanitary conveniences were undreamed of. 

Dr. Aley, president of Butler University, has 
called attention to the interesting fact that no 
dictionary in existence in the year 1890 con 
tained the words “automobile,” “aeroplane,” 
“radio,” and scores of other words which dis- 
covery and invention brought into our lan- 
guage. Thirty years ago thousands of our 
present-day words did not exist, nor did the 
inventions which have produced them. Today 
there is hardly a child of kindergarten age 
whose vocabulary does not contain a large num- 
ber of these words and some knowledge of the 
inventions. That surely is an interesting index 
of the rapidity with which civilization is pro- 
gressing and is likewise indicative of the 
rapidity with which changes in public school 
instruction must be made to keep pace with 
these and hundreds of other discoveries. 

The school architect who is not thoroughly 
familiar with the purposes and objects for 
which a modern schoolhouse is to be used and 
its administration cannot intelligently design a 
well-balanced building. This intelligent handl- 
ing of the architectural problem has come 
through a closer and more intimate cooperation 
between educators and architects. No longer 
does the architect design and build a school and 
turn it over to the educator for him to get 
along with the best way he can. The present- 
day procedure is for the educator to sell his 
educational program to the school board, after 
which he takes up with the architect the ques 
tion of furnishing a building in which the 
educational program can be effectively carried 
out. The architect, in close cooperation with 
the educator, proceeds to design a schoolhouse 
which will meet the educational needs and 
which will be capable of efficient administra- 
tior He, then, prepares his plans and specifi- 
eatior S that the building, when completed, 
will be economical in cost of construction and 
equipment 


Radio talk bh ideasted June 12 by WLAG, Twin 
City Radio Statk Minneapolis, Minn. 


As every school building must have corridors 
to get from one part of the building to another; 
walls and partitions to divide the floor space 
into rooms; stairs to get from one floor to an- 
other; also office space, book rooms, boiler 
rooms, and other accessories, it is manifestly 
impossible to utilize one hundred per cent of 
the floor space for educational purposes. The 
big problem which has, therefore, confronted 
educators and architects has been to determine 
just how much floor space may be devoted to 
each of these subdivisions and still have an 
efficiently designed school building. 

A national committee of representative edu- 
cators and architects was appointed to make an 
exhaustive study of the problem. Hundreds of 
school plans, prepared by architects in all parts 
of the United States, were examined and com- 
pared, and from them a score card, or measur- 
ing stick, was worked out. This score card 
definitely specified that the space used for 
instruction shall not be less than fifty per cent 
of the total floor space in the building; that 
the space assigned to offices and administration 
shall not be over twelve per cent; that stairs 
and corridors shall not be over twenty per cent; 
walls and partitions not over ten per cent; 
flues not over five per cent; and accessories not 
over three per cent. 

Every architect should use this score card to 
check the buildings he designs. Any plans 
which do not measure up to these requirements 
are either uneconomical or wasteful or ineffi- 
cient. 

It follows that architects the nation over are 
earefully studying how to increase, even by 
fractions of a per cent, the space devoted to 
instruction, and to decrease, as much as possi 
ble, the space devoted to all other activities, 
knowing that the reputation of their buildings 
depends upon the extent to which they measure 
up to the requirements of the score ecard. 

Some of the developments which have re 
Ss ilted from this intensive study of schoolhouse 
design have been: 

Buildings of wood construction have been 
replaced with fire-resisting buildings, it having 
been learned that the difference of less than 


ten per cent in cost is more than offset by the 


safety assured for the children and by the 
longer life of the structure. 

Reinforced econerete skeleton construction, 
which lends itself readily to flexibility, has be- 
come the standard. Under this type of con- 
struction, partitions may be changed as often 
as required to alter the size and shape of rooms 
to conform to changing educational programs. 
Should the rapid expansion of the industrial 
centers of a city squeeze out the homes and 
render buildings of such construction useless as 
schools, they can readily be converted into 
factories, office buildings, and so forth. 

As irregularities in exterior design compli 
eates interior floor plans, the tendency is 
rectangular and 


toward square buildings. 


Towers, minarets, bavs and other exterior em- 
bellishments, are used sparingly; for, we have 
learned that beauty in elevation can be secured 
in simpler ways. 

The extravagant use of cut stone, marble, and 
other expensive building materials has given 
place to plainer and less costly ornamentation. 

Corridors have been reduced to not more 
than ten or twelve feet, as against the old stvle 
wide, wasteful corridors, which sometimes were 
thirty feet in width. 
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Wide stairways are rapidly being eliminated 
by the substituiion of stairways of from three 
feet six inches to five feet in width, assuring 
greater safeiy for the children by avoiding 
crowding and by giving every child the support 
of a hand rail. Where wide stairways still 
exist, they should be divided by a center rail. 

Room sizes have been figured so as to utilize 
standard steel members and without having to 
resort to special struetural features. This hag 
substantially reduced the cost of construction. 

Corridors, stairs, auditorium floors and lunch 
room floors are finished in cement instead of 
costly tile, terrazzo and other expensive 
materials. 

Walls and ceilings finished in sand plaster, 
instead of smooth finish, give better wearing 
surface, are less expensive to paint. and wear 
longer. 

A good, specially selected, double strength 
glass in doors and windows nets a considerable 
saving as compared with plate glass, and with- 
out sacrificing durability and looks. 

The floors in all classrooms and edueational 
rooms are finished in maple, making it easy to 
fasten seats and furniture. When these floors 
are properly tr ated they have ab vutiful 
golden color and are easy to kee p clean and far 
outlast floors of more expensive materials. such 
as linoleum, asphalt, cork, mastic, and so forth. 

Baseboards, 


frames, doors, window and door trim. ete.. are 


pict ure moulding, blackboard 


pre nerally of oak, stained and varnished. As an 


economic factor, it is quite worth while con- 


sid ring the advisability of substit iting nine 
for oak and finishing with two coats if vloss 
paint. And in order to obtain the utmost 
economy in erection. all wood trim should be 
designed so as to utilize minimum dimensions 
and to avoid miter angles. 

It was formerly thought that schoolhouse 
hardware had to be special and of expensive 
design. The present-day tendency is to use 
neat, inexpensive desigus procurable out of the 
standard stock earried by all hardware manu- 
facture rs, and which ean be readily dupl cated 
is repairs and replacements are found to be 
necessary. 

Toilet rooms with cement floors. plastered 
walls and cement partitions between toilets, 
have been found economical while serving 
equally as well as tile floors and walls, and 
marble or alberene stone partitions. 

Low pressure heating plants eliminate costly 
pumps and complicated piping, and make it 
unnecessary to have a high salaried engineer 
constantly on duty in the boiler room. 
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Truly, the changes which have taken place ia 
publie school architecture have been tremend 
ous, and there is no doubt whatsoever that 
there is a wide difference between the little red 
schoolhouse of a hundred years ago and the 
modern school building of 1924. Nor would 
we exchange the school of today for that of a 
century ago any more than we would exchange 
the electric light for a pine fagot, the modern 
reaper for the sickle, the twentieth century 
express train for the ox cart, the wireless tele- 
graph for the foot messenger, the skyscraper 
for the log hut. 


A senior high school branch has been estab- 
lished at the Kershaw Elementary School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to relieve the congestion at the Parker 
School. It was found that 300 students at the 
latter school were without classroom accommo- 
dations. 
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Is Supervised Study a Success? 


In the fall of 1922, the plan of supervised 
study was inaugurated in the Roosevelt High 
School, Kent, Ohio. 

Kent has a population of seven thousand and 
a high schol enrollment of about 270. As the 
Kent Staie Normal College is located here and 
a high school is maintained in connection with 
the training school, this does not represent the 
total high school enrollment of the city. 

A new high school building with all modern 


facilities had just been completed, and as the 
high school was transferring to the new building 
in the fall of 1922, it was felt that it would be 
n auspicious time to try out the plan. 


The Roosevelt High School is equipped with 
every facility for working out the plan. 

A library was established in the new build- 
ing, which was made a branch of the city li- 
brary, and a librarian who had been trained 
especially for this work was put on full time 
duty. Every student entering the first year class 
was required to take a number of lessons in the 


proper use of a library. This work was put out 


} 
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in mimeographed form and each pupil was re- 
quired to spend the last half of some hour period 
during the day on this work, until such time 
is the librarian felt the student was thoroughly 
conversant with the method of using the 
material the library afforded. 


Small book racks were made in the manual 
training department and pl iced in every room 
he side of the teacher’s desk Anv reference 
needed are reauisitiened from the library 
S it this material could be used during the 
study period without sending pupils to the 
I ! 
Students in the first vear are also required 
a sm il] textbook on h w To sf idv” and 


during the first two weeks all first-vear English 


es vse it as a text. 


The above provisions were made in the build 
nd in the course of study. But. what of 
e the teachers’ concept from the old 
} new 4 

In Anenst. 1999, when the prineinal and 
supe rinte nade nt decided on this nlan. it was alan 
decided that it would be necessary to do some 
preliminary work with teachers. new and old, 

wl were to be in the corns during that vear 
A letter was prepared and sent to each 
er telline of the new plan and enelosing a 
of the article appearing in the School Re 
view of March, 192°. written bv the principal 


of the Buevrus (Ohio) Tligh Sehool where the 
plan had heen used. and dealing largely with 
he technique of supervised study. 

A new course of studv had heen nrepared and 
he Nowing article on sunervised studv ar- 
peared as a section of that eourse of studv: 

The snecess of the supervised studv plan 
‘ests almost whollv unon the individual teacher 
If von enter into the plan with the spirit of 
eooneration and a spirit of svmnathetie inter 
est in the nlan, it eannot fail 
The technique of sunervised studv is fullg 
red in the outline TIVE n. Will teachers fol 
this suegested outline in planning your 
periods and yvour work with pupils? 

(he books given below will be found in our 
ry Te ichers are asked to familiarize 


} 
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selves with these books. 

Program for Supervised Study 
(Outline of an article anpearing in School 
Review, March, 1922) 

A. Supervised Study Period Should Aid: 
1. Pupils in mastering subject matter. 
2. Pupils in form‘ng study habits. 
3. In acquir'ng ability to apply knowledge 
in new situations. 


Superintendent W. A. Walls, Kent, Ohio. 


4. Develop.ng qualities of good citizenship 
as: 
a. Cooperation. 
b. In.-t.ative. 
c. Desire to work for common good. 
d. Suspended judgment. 
e. Tolerat.on. 

B. Division of Time: 

1. Recap.tulation (3 minutes): 
a. Past experience. 
b. Present state of mind. 


2. Statement of the business of the day (2 
minutes) 
a. Plan. 
b. New assignment. 

3. Discussion (25 minutes). 

1. Assignment (5 minutes): 


a. Material to be attacked. 
b. Method of attack. 
5. Study Period (25 minutes): The Attack: 
a. Physiological: 
1. Health. 
2. Food. 
3. Sleep. 
1. Rest. 
5. Recreation. 
b. Physical: 
1. Light. 
2. Heat. 
3. Ventilation. 
1. Quietness. 
Psychological: 
1. Attitude. 
2. Start. 
3. Time Limit. 
. Interest. 
5. Variety of Appeal. 
C. Techn'cal Factors of Study: 
1. How to concentrate. 
2. How to study. 
3. Clear purpose. 
1. Vital ‘nterest. 
5. Develov a critical attitude. 
6. Habit of suspended judoment. 
7. Necessity of understanding material. 
8. Distribution of time. 
9. Accuracy and care in detail. 
10. Desire for knowledge. 
11. Love of work. 

Reference List on Supervised Study 
Whipple Now to Study Effectively. 
i eee Practice Exercises in Supervised 
, Study and Assimilative Reading. 
Superv'sed Study. 


Hall-Quest 


Miller.. irect ng Study. 
Thomas Tra'n'ng for Effective Study. 

lhe plan was used during the school years 
1999-1993 and 1924-1925 

The school day during the vear 1922-1923 
vas a six clock r day Classes began at 8:45 
1. m. and closed at 12:00, a lowing an entire 
hour exclusive of changing, for classwork. The 
‘fternoon session was from 1:18 p. m. to 4:30 


ny. m. making three one-hour periods in the 
af‘ernoon 

The first objection was from the teachers on 
the leneth of the dav; but, no change could be 
made here. 

TI e most serious objection, however, in 
inaugurating this plan was from the parents, 
who objected 1oO pupils being detained until 
$:30. This had been foreseen and when patrons 
became too insistent a plan already in mind was 
After the first six weeks a re- 


1] *} 


pupils who were: first, mak- 


put into effect. 
port was made, a 


‘ . . ] lh te: va) 
ing passing marks in all suniects: second. not 


inder discipline: and, third, had no class the 
sixth period, were dismissed at 3:50 Those 
pupils who had a class the sixth period, at 3:30, 
and who wert making passing marks in all 


subjects were dismissed at 4:00 o’clock when 
the recitation period was ended. From 4:00 to 
1:30 onlv those were kept who fell behind in 
their subjects and who could benefit by more 
intensive individual attention when there were 
a fewer number present. This eliminated prac- 
tically all complaints from the patrons. 

The only chang made during the school year 


1923-1924 was the addition of two teachers to 
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eliminate the sixth period altogether, except for 
shop and home economies classes. This elimi- 
nated the most serious objection of the teachers. 

During this two-year period constant work 
was done by the superintendent and principal to 
establish the new ideal in the minds of teachers 
and pupils. (hecks were frequently made on 
teachers during the last half hour to see 
whether or not the time was being used for 
recitation instead of study as provided in the 
plan outlined. 

Talks were given in assembly, in teachers 
meetings, and bulletins were issued keeping the 
ideal constantly before the faculty and student 
body. Reactions secured from individual stu- 
dents were given in teachers’ meetings. This 
had a tendeney to keep teachers from utilizing 
the time for recitation. 

Teachers were also sent to visit other high 
schools where the plan was being used and made 
reports to the entire faeulty. 

In April, 1924, the teachers were asked to 
write frankly their opinion of the plan and 
whether or not it should be continued. 

This is a dangerous thing for a school ad- 
ministrator to do with a pet theory unless he is 
willing to be guided by the results. In this 
case it was felt the result would be favorable 
to the plan; but, it was with a great deal of 
trepidation that it was put to the test. 

Material given below was issued as a bulletin 
to the teachers as a result of their replies in 
April, 1924: 

“It was not the intention, when the super- 
vised study reports were asked from teachers, 
to publish a bulletin on the subjeet; but, so 
many fine consiructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions were received that we believe thev should 
be passed on to the entire teaching corps. This 
bulletin is the result of the suggestions gleaned 
from the teachers’ reports and criticisms of the 
system, and is a valuable contribution to the 
improvement of the system. 

“We have first listed the constructive criti- 


cisms, which were made by the tenche rs and 


then have listed the arguments that were given 
in favor of the svstem. Regardless of what is 
done next year, we will have the supervised 


study period during the remainder of this year, 
and, if the suggestions in this bulletin are fol- 
lowed, very much could be done to improve our 
technique in using the system during the bhal- 
ance of the school vear In fact, one of the 
teachers suggested that it would be well! for the 
entire high school to engage in a campaign to 
get across the real purpose of the supervised 
studv period. 

“Could we suggest, as a basis for an intensive 
effort along this line, that the teachers again 
read pages four and five in the high school 
course of study on supervised study ? 

The reports on the supervised study period 
show the teachere favor it in general: but. offer 
the following constructive criticisms 

Where there is a very definite answer to the 
criticism, which has been made, it has been 
my purpose to incorporate the answer to the 
criticism in the same paragraph with the 
criticism. 

Constructive Criticisms 

1. Time sehedule not observed Pupils do 
not get the thirtv minutes for studv. 

2 Pupils have erroneous idea that work in 
all classes can be pre pared in thirty minutes, 


3. Too much intrusion on the studv neriod 
time of extra-curricular activities. snch as 
rebearsals, ee mmittee meetings for eliths. stu- 


dent council, athletic association and classes. 
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Answer: One teacher makes the suggestion 
that all such meetings be scheduled at 3:30 p. 
m. ( Excellent.) 

4. Too free use of hall permits which allows 
students to pass to another room to confer with 
a pupil or teacher. This interrupts an entire 


class. Answer: This type of permit should be 
eliminated entirely. 

5. In one or two of the special rooms, the 
arrangement of furniture is not conducive to 
study. Answer: In such cases transfer your 
pupils. 

6. One teacher criticises the manner in 
which the study period is conducted. Answer: 
This would suggest a more careful study of the 
technique of the supervised study idea. There 
is an abundance of material in the library. Let 
us use it. 

7. Allotment for science falls below recom 
mended time. Answer: No college, however, 
refuses admission to pupils whose schedule calls 
for two one-hour periods per week as ours does. 
Advance preparation of material, concentration 
of attention and intensity of effort ought to give 
better results. Under the old plan, two forty 
minute periods in the afternoon gave only one 
hour and twenty minutes and this was not in 
the clear. 


difference is fourteen minutes. 


Deduct six minutes and the actual 


] 


8. Some pupils ar using period for | 


loafing, 
either in rooms or by getting excused on vari 
ous pretexts. Solution In hands of the 
teacher. 

Summary 


All thes 


under direct control of the teacher. The second 


matters, except the second, are 
criticism is a matter of education on which we 
all should work. It will take a little time. 
Take a survey of mur own classes, ind for one 


week find out how many pupils are studying at 


home and what thes are st idying. Keep a 
record. This will have a very direct effect on 
the pupils in vour classes as to their home 


study. 
Arguments Given by Teachers for Supervised 
Study Plan 

1. The plan properly adhered to gives better 
results than the old system. 

2. The division of time is equitable. 

8. The shortening of laboratory and shop 
periods increases intensity of work and has 
better results than slower work and less sus 
tained interest. It is also an economic benefit 
in the time schedule. 

t. It has been especially beneficial to stu 
dents beginning the study of foreign languages. 
5. It is of marked value in perfecting the 
written work of students of English. 

6. It gives an opportunity for pupils to clear 
up difficulties at the proper time by asking 
questions. 

as. me 
it gives an opportunity to go over new material 


of especial value in stenography; as, 


before practice is begun. 

8. It gives opportunity for help that would 
otherwise require a consultation period. 

v. It enables the teacher to discover the 
pupils who have ability to concentrate and 
really study and to find the pupils who need 
assistance along this line. 

10. It gives a better environment and con 
ditions for study than many pupils find at home. 

11. One of our teachers, who has seen the 
svstem in operation for two years, believes that 
we are steadi gaining in efficiency in the 
operation of the plan, and it will take time to 
get the ideals of the new system “over” with 
pupils and teachers. (One of the finest ideas 
advanced. ) 


survey as a matter 


As a result of the abo 
of educational policy it was d ‘ided to continue 


the system during the school year 1924-1925. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Owing to a change in the Ohio school laws, 
it became necessary to survey the matter anew 
The legislature 
enacted a law making it incumbent on all boards 


from the financial standpoint. 


of education to inaugurate policies enabling 
them to operate their schools within the 
amounts of money apportioned for any school 
vear without securing an advance from the 
money for the next year. 

It was early seen that two teachers would 
have to be eliminated from the high school and 
either the six clock-hour plan again put into 
effect or the plan of eight 45-minute periods 
used. 

A schedule of classes was actually worked out 
on both plans. It was found that, by using the 
supervised study plan, enough time was saved 


on the entire schedule to give the equivalent 


of one full-time teacher to junior high school 
work. 

The plan is, therefore, being continued dur- 
ing the present year; for reasons based on 
sound educational and economic policies. Eeo- 
nomic policies and sound educational policies 
ean not always be made to harmonize; but, in 
this case they do. 

Records are taken of failures at the close of 
the year. Reports, made by subjects and 
teachers, show that during the vear 1922-1923 
only six per cent of pupils remaining in classes 
at the close of semester failed. The percentage 
was the same for 1923-1924. This shows that 
the percentage of failures in the Roosevelt High 
School is below the median per cent of failures 
for cities of this size in the United States. 

Based on our experience the plan will be 
continued. 


Are Politics Ruining Our School System? 


Cora Miley. 


All benefits from our schools will be lost, 
inless we manage some way to take them out 


of the turmoil of politics. Turmoil is used 
\ 


advisedly; turmoil from top to bottom is the 
result of polities in our schools. 

Conditions are so bad in a few of our cities 
that the right sort of men seldom file for the 
school board I mean by “right sort” patriotic 


men who know that the country’s future 


depends on these children citizens, men who 
keep uppermost in their minds the children’s 
rights and interests. This kind of man will 
not go through the intrigue and the chicanery 


if a partisan political campaign, even for the 


high purpose of serving the children. Besides, 
e knows that, even f he should he elected, 
vhich is extremely doubtful—polities being 


what it is he would still be in the midst of 
quibbles, stratagems, and wiles among his asso- 


ciates and the subject for attacks from without 


by the politicians. So, this right sort stays 
t—and with honorabl exceptions the indif 
ferent and the unsecruplous ones are elected, men 
vho often go into the position for what they 
ean get for themselves and their friends. 
A man may not be dishonest, so far as the 
etter of the law is concerned, and yet he may 


desire a position as school director solely for 


e benefits that may accrue from the position, 
lle may have books or schoo supplie s to sell, he 
may write insurance, he may wish to enlarge 
his business acquaintance—always a_ business 
asset he may like the sense of power the posi- 
tion gives, the deference paid him by teachers 
and supervisors, he may have friends whom he 
school 


wants to help by putting them in 


positions. 

The question every member should ask him- 
self is this: What are the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a member of a board of education? 
Is it not the welfare and education of the chil 
dren rather than these things that come to 
members and friends incidentally? If he thinks 
the latter more important, if he seeks a posi- 
tion on the school board for any purpose except 
that which is of paramount interest to the 
children, he will cease to be interested when his 
purpose is accomplished and he is not likely to 
be of any service to the board of education. 

If political wire pulling places men as mem- 
bers of the school board, then this same political 
wire pulling will be responsible for our teachers, 
and we shall have politicians supervising our 
schools instead of educators. This will result 
in teachers fawning on their superiors in order 
to hold their positions or being compelled to 
resort to strict discretion in expressing them- 


selves for fear of losing them. 


The right kind of superintendent is seldom 
employed by this kind of a board. They take 


a politician like themselves and he, knowing 
the Way he came in, is kept continually on the 


anxious seat or is everlastingly trying to outwit 
those opposed to him. lle sets spies about to 


determine who is friendly and who is not, he 


broadeasts silently: but, effectively that dis- 


lovaltvy means dismissal. 


} 


There is piot and cm interplot. Every one 13 


uneasy and uncertain. This continues until it 
eads to gene ral dissatisfaction. Good teachers 
grow so unhappy that some begin to think of 
quitting the profession, others of getting posi- 
tions elsewhere. Imagine children learning in 
such an atmosphere. It can’t be done. 


Nor does polities affect the teaching part of 


e system atone. ( ontracts are let, not alwavs 
to the lowest bidder; but, as a reward for politi- 

il influence or as a bait for it. Contractors, 
realizing their power, put in che ip materials 
wit cheap labor Leaky roofs, rattling win 
di Ws, inadeq late heating plants, bulging floors 
and the ce are the result Schools are located 


in inaccessible places, play grounds are bought 
where none are needed, on aeceount of some 
“pull” with the board. Ileads of departme nts 
are eleeted. wh are not qualified to do the 
work, and this necessitates the employing of 
assistants who are competent. Competent officials 
are discharged and incompetent ones employed 
in their place in order that political debts may 
be paid. Protests about conditions are ignored 
because every employee has a “friend” on the 
board. When charges are filed counter charges 
are made which hushes the matter up. Expo- 
sure is the one thing they fear. 

Conditions like this prevail in every county 
and city where polities control. 


And we, 


because of our insufficient interest and knowl- 


ourselves, are responsible for it; 


edge of the great importance of these boards of 
education. 

Just how important is this body? Do you 
know that there is no appeal from their deci- 
sions? And that they hold in the hollow of 
their hands the development and ideals of the 
children ? 


as teachers, supervisors, and principals, men and 


They may place over these children, 


women of the most limited intelligence and we 
ean not immediately help ourselves. And since 
we have compulsory education we can not even 


The board of 


education builds, heats, lights and supplies the 


take the children out of school. 


place where the children stay the most of their 

waking hours, and feeds them while they are 

there. If the site is inaccessible, the building 

unstable, the heating and lighting inadequate, 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Ultimate Causes of University Growth 


Alexander C. Roberts, University of Washington. 


TABLE IIil 
Increases in the Number of Senior High Schools, Junior High Schools, High School Graduates During the Ten 
Year Period, 1913-1923, the Number of Pupils Enrolled in the High School Grades, and the Percentage 
of Total Enrollment in High School, in Large City Systems 


The problems of caring for augmented stu- 
dent bodies are still acute everywhere, nor is 
there any indication that the rate of increase 
will become less. The opposite is true; for, 
every indication points to larger bodies of less 
highly selected students with divergent inter- 
ests and talents far beyond any load the colleges 
and universities have ever been compelled to 
earry. Through a comparison of the number of 
regular full-time students at the 2 


22 largest 
institutions, recorded for November 1st, 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1923, in the highly valuable 
compilations of Dean Raymond Walters, it is 
possible to grasp something of the significance 
of these increases upon every phase of univer- 
sity activity. 


TABLE I. The Growth of American Universities 





Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

Institution 192 19212 1922% 1923+ 
California .... 11,071 11.505 12,6383 13,276 
Columbia <.: Bae 9,793 10.308 11,530 
Illinois coos ee 9,084 9,285 9,353 
Michigan .. . 8458 9.227 8,708 8,906 
Minnesota .... 7,437 8.024 SAS6 8,331 
Ohio State.. 7.1565 7.521 7911 8,225 
Wisconsin 6.546 7.196 7.241 7,531 
Pennsylvania . 6,363 7.445 7.001 7.168 
Harvard .... 5.483 5,671 6.060 6.584 
Nebraska ; 4.411 4.670 5,285 5,462 
Washington . 5,191 4.521 4.722 5,221 
Se ssaee ; 4,277 41.504 5,053 5,202 
Cornell oo 5.175 5,312 5,088 5,153 
TOROS  iacicciss ee 4.463 4.691 4.853 
oe Perr 4.575 5,246 4,647 4,834 
Chicago seb 0 4.682 4.815 4,982 4,805 
Syracuse ...... 4.019 4.670 4.707 4,623 
Yale .. wee 6908, 064 3.710 3,864 4,173 
Northwestern . 4,108 4,220 4,303 4,016 
Missouri ..... 3,260 3.9590 4,173 4,010 
POMORE actases 3,452 3.649 3.705 3.576 
Iowa State.... 3,472 3,896 3,780 3,505 
jl ere 124,035 133,191 137,628 140,332 


School and society, 13:121-128, Jan. 29th, 1921 
*School and society, 15:177-186, Feb. 18th, 1922 
‘School and society, 17:197-205, Feb. 24th, 1923 
‘School and society, 19:173-181, Feb. 16th, 1924 
In these 22 institutions are enrolled one- 
fourth of the college and university students of 
the United States. Their numbers have 
increased from 124,035 to 140,332 regular full- 
time students, and do not include the enormous 
groups of part-time, extension, evening school, 
special, and other irregular students. These 
institutions have received a net gain of 16,297 


students in three years, or eleven per cent. An 


TABLE Il. 
Grand Total 


Number of 
Senior High 
Schools in 


Number of 
Junior High 
Schools in 


EAST 1913 192% 1913 1923 
OED 6.460 6000008 5 5 0 10 
es ciheonnsenk eae 15 0 18 
CO ee 2 2 0 0 
PE is irecda ne eed s 3 4 0 3 
So). aaa . 33 0 43 
Philadelphia ...... 6 11 0 7 
Rochester . caw kik Te 5 0 4 
Washington 7 7 0 6 

MIDDLE WEST 
AKTon ...<.. tas a arnde a) eee 5 0 2 
Chicago ... , 20 24 0 1 
Cincinnati ‘ , 3 3 0 1 
Cleveland ...... . 10 10 0 18 
Denver ..... _ >. 5 0 6 
1S) | > 10 1 6 
Kansas City 3) 5 0 3 
Louisville : oe 4 0 0 
Milwaukee .. or 6 0 1 
Minneapolis 5 5 0 7 
Omaha weetesseee. w 4 0 0 
a Mc wawas » 6 0 1 
Ss ee eer i 4 0 0 

PACIFIC COAST 
Los Angeles 7 is ~ 11 
Portland ...60s:.: . 4 8 0 0 
Oakland 5 5 0 11 
San Francisco 5 6 0 3 
Seattle 6 ~ 0 0 

Totals 164 218 9 162 


*White. Colored children, 9.4 per cent 


the seven vears from 1913 to 1920, there was a 
gain of 63.5 per cent; in the three years from 
1920 to 1928, the gain was 41.5 per cent. It is 
plain that the rate of gain is far greater since 
1920 than before that year. There was a gain 
of 131.6 per cent in the number of high school 
graduates in these cities from 1913 to 1923, 
which means that two and one-half times as 
students were graduated 
school in 1923 than in 1913. 
high school 


many from high 
The number of 
pupils in these great cities is 
astonishing; here are gathered one-fifth of all 
the high school pupils in the United States; 
more remarkable, however, is the fact that in 
1923 there were in these 26 cities within 35,000 
as many high school pupils as there were in 
the nation in 1900, only 23 years earlier. Indus 
trial, commercial, foreign-born New York City 
had enrolled in its high schools in 1922-1923, 


Increases in Grand Total Enrollment in Ten Years at Different Universities 


Enrollment Calif Chicago Columbia Ill Mich. Minn Pa Wis 
1913 iat ‘ 7.071 6.834 9,929 5.250 6,008 3,932 5,968 5,890 
1923 va ; 23.139 12,191 28,861 10,557 11,162 12,322 14,632 11,088 


I\linois and a Minnesota, two and one-fourth 
Wisconsins, three Nebraskas, or four Yales have 
been assimilated by these 22 institutions in 
three years. 

They who would seek for the explanation of 
these remarkable gains within the higher edu- 
cational institutions themselves will seek in 
vain. The surest guide will be the statistics of 
the growth of American high schools during 
recent years. The following studies are pre- 
sented to show that the universities will not 
return to the status of 1890; that they could 
not if they would. These tables have been made 
possible through the courtesy of the superin- 
tendents and the statisticians of the cities and 
states listed. 


In 26 great city school systems the number 


of senior high schools increased from 164 in 
1913 to 218 ten years later. The hold which the 
junior high school has gained during the ten 
vears just closed is strikingly shown in the 
1 res for these large city schools. Nine junior 
schools at Los Angeles and Detroit were 
t only ones to be found in all these cities in 
1913; but, in 1923, there were 162 junior high 
schools. Far more significant are the figures 


f the increase in the number of students 


griduated from high school in this period. In 


118,314 students, nearly one-fourth as many as 
there were in the entire nation in 1900. 

Table IV indicates that the increases are not 
urban in any particular; for, the inereases by 
states show the same or greater ratios. 

The seven states studied here were chosen to 
show the relative development of high school 
opportunity in the East, South, Middle West 
and Pacific Coast. The first highly significant 
fact is that there were more high school pupils 
in these seven states in 1920 than there were 


TABLE Iv. 


Number Percentage 
Enrolled of Total 


Number of in Grades Enrollment 


High School 9, 10, 11, in High 
Graduates in and 12 in School 
1913 1920 1923 1922-23 Sept., 1923 
692 761 1,313 12,294 11.6* 
1,795 2 362 3,125 24,065 17.6 
247 473 41 6,939 13.87 
313 585 787 8,485 11.05 
4,279 7,605 10,911 118,314 sede 
1,083 2,056 2,041 28,226 12.8 
302 451 608 7,217 15. 
S79 979 1,721 11,772 16.9 
146 337 578 4,532 15.3 
2.231 3,503 5.331 66,792 13.7 
41 638 812 7,313 15.5 
QS7 1,439 2,139 21,024 14.9 
671 895 1,188 7,018 15. 
SOS 1,287 2,165 20,061 10.4 
HA0 WN 1,506 12,400 20.5 
$40 435 HAS 5,155 15.5 
{38 RBS 1,027 9,488 15.2 
WT 1,737 1,984 13,272 19.4 
2t4 480 799 7.194 19.4 
635 1,030 1,476 15,737 12.8 
106 nMOS 731 5,261 15.6 
1,088 1,925 2,879 26,441 27. 
440 1,016 1,471 10.501 29. 
319 T58 1,071 9,342 22.8 
559 1,067 1,172 15,101 18.5 
678 1,204 1,587 11,405 23. 
21,778 35,560 ™),442 485,349 


In the ten years from 1913 to 1923, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts gained 109.5 per cent 
in high school enrollment; Virginia, leader in 
the educational New South, gained 197 per 
cent; Missouri, typical of the agricultural and 
industrial Middle West, gained 101 per cent; 
and the newer states on the coast, California, 
Oregon, and Washington gained 273 per cent in 
the same period. More significant are the gains 
in the number of high school graduates from 
1913 to 1923; for, they constitute the chief 
source of supply for the student body at the 
universities. In the ten years from 1913 to 
1923, Pennsylvania gained 123 per cent in the 
number of students graduated from high school; 
Virginia gained 251 per cent; Missouri gained 
119 per cent; Washington gained 144 per cent, 
and California gained 158 per cent. 

Table V shows the development of the high 
school system of a new and pioneer state. It 
indicates, in part, the problem of expansion to 
meet this growth. 


TABLE V. Development of Washington High Schools 


Year Teachers Enrollment iraduates 
1889-1890 16 320 eek 
1894-1805 S81 1,830 200 
1890-1000. 137 4.186 382 
1904-1905 . 846 9,060 765 
1900-1910 S76 19.928 2.711 
1914-1915 .1,457 32,204 3,788 
1919-1920 1,795 42,419 5,222 
1921-1922 2,003 4 ARS 7.25% 
1922-1923 2,187 58,440 7,738 


In this period, 1913-1923, the 26 great city 
systems, named in Table III, gained 131.6 per 
cent in the number of students graduated from 
high school, and in the same period, the five 
states, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Missouri, Wash- 


Increase in the Enrollment and in the Number of High School Graduates 


by States from 1913 to 1923 


Total High School 
Enrollment in 


1913 1920 1922 

Massachusetts 71,583 97 628 107.636 
Pennsylvania 79,687 134,604 181,742 
Virginia 16.653 24,191 41,188 
Missouri 15.179 74,248 88,366 
California 58,078 162 650 227.270 
Oregon 11,280 2° OM4 30,196 
Washington 27,404 42.419 4 SSS 

Totals 309 904 5S. 784 T30 986 


1Estimated from number of seniors enrolled April 1st 


15.514; April Ist, 1923, 17,150 

in the entire nation in 1900, and there were 
more high school pupils in Pennsylvania, Calli 
fornia, and Washington alone in 1922-1923 than 
in the nation in 1900. There were nearly as 
many students in these seven states in 1923 as 


there were in the entire nation in 1910. 
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Number of High School 
Graduates in 


1923 1913 1920 1922 1923 
114,645 9.681 12,0001 14,0001 16,0001 
202,368 11.653 18.796 24,823 26.000 

19.450 1.489 3.102 4,081 5.233 
90.931 6.395 10,730 12,122 14.046 
°T0.004 6.557 11.787 14,429 16.939 
22 608 

58,440 3,167 5,222 7,256 7,738 
S18.531 38,942 61.637 76.711 85.956 


of each year. April Ist, 1920, 13,207; April 1st, 1922, 


ngton, and California, gained 139 per cent. 
This means that rural districts are gaining 
relatively faster than urban districts, due to the 
creation of union high school districts, consoli- 
dated districts, better roads with easy and rapid 


(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Business Executives of American Schools 


Secretaries, Clerks and Business Managers for Boards of Education. 


HORATIO G. BENT 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 

Bioomington, Illinois 
Mc. Bent has been one of the most active 
men in Bloomington school affairs. He is now 
serving his thirty-first consecutive year as a 
member of the board of education, and has 
served as treasurer and business manager since 
April, 1917, when the office of business manager 
was created. Under his management there has 
been a steady and wonderful growth in the 
schools of the city. He has devoted his time 
and energy generously to the advancement of 
education, and during his service the following 
school buildings have been erected, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Washington, 
Sheridan, and the present high school building. 


Emerson, Lincoln, 
There is now being erected on the Hawthorne 
School site a handsome grade building which 
is to be christened “The Horatio G. Bent 
School.” 

Mr. Bent has been a resident of Bloomington 
for the past 66 years. He came to Bloomington 
with his parents, when he was one year old, 
coming from New Orleans, La., where he was 
born. His father was a native of Massachu 
setts, and his mother was a native of New York 
state Ife attended the Wesleyan University, 
from which institution he was graduated in 
1879, and was graduated from the Wesleyan 
Law School in 1881. For a number of years 
he taught in the Wesleyan Law School. 

















HORATIO G. BENT, 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Bloomington, Il. 


Mr. Bent has a career which has few parallels 
for its length and devotion to educational 
affairs of a city. As a result of his long serv- 
ice, sincere interest and sane business ability 
the children of Bloomington are now housed in 
up to date, sanitary and well equipped school 
buildings. 

WILLIAM E. RECORD 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California 

When Mr. Reeord went to Los Angeles in 
1912 and joined the purchasing department of 
the city school system, enrollment in the schools 
was 68,749, but today in the eapacity of busi- 
ness manager, he sees an enrollment of 194,465 
students. In the twelve years that he has been 
affliated with the Los Angeles school depart- 
ment | 


e has engineered a gigantic building 
program, involving an expenditure of millions 
of dollars, until today the nation may look to 
the southern California city for helpful sugges 
tions on school construction. 

Mr. Record was educated in the public 
schools of Saratoga, New York, and while in his 











W. E. RECORD, 
Business Manager, Board of Education, 

Los Angeles, Calif 
teens, he went to New York City where, for 
many years, he was connected with a large con 
struction company. ILis experience there 
proved invaluable to him later when he was 
selected to supervise a mammoth construction 
program for the Los Angeles board of education. 
During Mr. 


bond issues have been voted by the citizens of 


Reeord’s term of oftice, three 


Los Angeles. The amounts of these bond 
issues have been $9,500,000, $17,400,000, and in 
$34.640.000. Mr. 


Record plays a large part in seeing that this 


June of the present year, 


money is properly spent for new school sites, 
buildings and equipment. At one time—in 
October, 1923—there were 96 new school build 
ings and additions in process of construction. 
Mr. Record found time to watch these build- 
ings and to personally inspect their progress 
during the construction. 

Mr. Record has just one hobby—work. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays are the same 
as any other days in the week to him. The 
Los Angeles high school district comprises nine 
hundred square miles and the elementary school 
district seven hundred square miles—they 
extend from the mountains to the sea—and Mr. 
Record finds that it takes seven days a week 
fast moving to see what’s going on in all dis- 
tricts. 














GEO. S. MILLER, 
Secretary, School Committee, 
Medford, Mass. 
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superior training. 


In July of the current year there were two 


$600,000 high schools, two $400,000 junior high 
schools, and fifteen elementary schools ranging 
in eost from $75,000 to $100,000 under con- 
struction in Los Angeles. 


GEORGE STEWART MILLER 
Secretary, School Committee, 
Medford, Massachusetts 
Mr. Miller brings to his office, as business 


executive for the school system of Medford, a 


Ile is a graduate of Tufts 
College, and served for several years as high 
school instructor. 

Ilis connection with the Medford school com- 
mittee began in 1921, when he was elected a 
member of that body. In 1923 he was chosen 
its secretary. Mr. Miller is a member of sey- 
eral educational and civie bodies. 

J. F. WILLS 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 

It would be quite as proper to say Judge 
Wills as to say Secretary Wills. For two years 
he served two terms as municipal judge of 
North Little Rock and is now the city attorney 
for the municipality. 

Judge Wills became a member of the board 
of education in May, 1923, to fill a vaeaney and 
a month later was made secretary. He was re- 














J. F. WILLS, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
North Little Rock, Ark 


elected in May, 1924. He is a native of Texas, 
attended the University of Arkansas, taught 
school for a vear and was admitted to the bar 
in 1903. 

CARRIE E. MORGAN 
Superintendent and Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tion, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Miss Morgan is an educator rather than a 
business executive. Yet, her position demands 
a dual service which she is quite capable of 
rendering. 

After graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin she taught langu: 
High School until 18938. A 

the 


chosen ~ iperintendent of 


izes in the Neenah 
year later she was 
» Appleton schools. 
Recently she was reelected. 
MRS. LENA HAYDEN ESTERLY 
Clerk and Purchasing Agent, Board of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence, Kansas 

Mrs. Esterly is a widow who, upon the death 
of her husband in 1901, aecepted the position 
of bookkeeper in a bank which she filled for six 
vears. She then became the secretary to the 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kansas. Here she re- 
Since February, 1920, 
she has been in her present position. 


mained for ten years. 
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The Modern Trend in the Science of Ventilation 


Two Decades of Evolution in Ventilation 

The science of ventilation began its exist- 
ence with, and is still growing out of, the fact 
that wherever human beings assemble within an 
enclosed space the atmosphere within this space 
will become vitiated unless proper provisions 
It is the difficulty of 
determining and applying these proper provi- 


are made to prevent it. 


sions of prevention that has kept physiologists 
and ventilating engineers busy for so many 
years endeavoring to produce something like 
satisfactory results. The commonly accepted 
> has 
long been the designation of those conditions 
uncomfortable, or 
unhealthful physiological reactions; but our 


usage of the term “vitiated atmosphere’ 


which cause unpleasant, 
interpretations of the true causes and meanings 
of these reactions have undergone many radical 
changes with the progress of the art and our 
growth in its knowledge. 

In other words the physiological effects of 
poor ventilation have continued to manifest 
themselves in much the same way; but our 
knowledge of these manifestations is con- 
Among the effects, which 
have received the greatest amount of study and 


tinually changing. 


which are now generally recognized as direct 
results of poor ventilation, are the following: 
drowsiness, headache, loss of physical vitality, 
feeling of suffocation, temperature discomfort, 
brain fatigue, irritation of the membranes of 
throat, nose and lungs, infection, drying and 
cracking of and the causing of unnatural dis- 
charges from these membranes, disagreeable 
odors, loss of appetite, nervousness and general 
nausea. 

It is only within the last twenty years that 
all of these manifestations of poor ventilation 
have been definitely recognized and the present 
era of ventilation started. 

Prior to this time practically all artificial 
ventilation was attempted on what might be 
termed a quantity basis, which was based on 
theory that the carbon dioxide exhaled by per- 
sons in an oceupied space was the primary cause 
of such manifestations as were then recognized. 
As a result of this theory it was believed that 
the most important factor in ventilation was 
the quantity of air required from outside in 
order to maintain an atmosphere containing 
not more than ten parts of carbon dioxide per 
ten thousand parts by volume, within any 
properly ventilated space. As the basic theory 
of artificial ventilation has long been deposed 
and discredited among engineers, scientists, 
and physiologists; but there are those who still 
cling to the theory, either in its original form, 
or in one of its many modifications. 

When it was first learned that the quantity of 
earbon dioxide ordinarily found in even poorly 
ventilated itself, be 
unsatisfactory 


could not, of 


spaces 
entirely responsible for the 
conditions encountered under such circum- 
stances, the possibility of other causes began to 
he seriously investigated. 

There followed a period in which it was be- 
lieved that some form of poisonous effluvium 
exhaled with the 


human breath was re- 


sponsible for the vitiation of the atmosphere 


within spaces oecupied by human _ beings. 
Later this notion was disproved and it was 

eved then that something might be excreted 
rom the pores of the skin, or that small par- 

es might be given off from the body or the 
internal membranes, so that the atmosphere 
beeame thus contaminated with matter which 
‘repared for the Semi-Annual Meeting of the American 
ety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Kansas City, 
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upon decomposition formed toxins or poisons to 
cause the effects noted. This rather fanciful 
theory was soon discredited, however, and then 
began the real study of the subject which has 
finally brought us to the conclusions upon 
which we are now working. 

The Present-Day Basic Ideas 

The basic idea of ventilation today is quality 
rather than quantity, or the proper conditioning 
and distributing of a small quantity of air by 
efficient compact means rather than poor con- 
ditioning and distributing of larger quantities 
with cumbersome apparatus too expensive to be 
kept in operation. 

The real starting point of the modern trend 
of ventilation in this country can be traced to 
the presentation by Dr. W. A. Evans of the 
Chicago health board, and Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick of the Russell Sage Foundation at the 
1911 annual meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers of a 
very formidable case against mechanical venti- 
lation, as it was then conducted. 

Prior to this time investigators such as 
Leblane (in 1842); Claude Bernard (in 1857); 
1883); Billings, Mitchel, and 
Bergey (in 1895); and Flugge (in 1905) had 
seriously questioned the carbon dioxide bogy 
and indicated that physical conditions of the 
atmosphere, like temperature and humidity, 
have a greater bearing upon the quality of air 


Hermans (in 


for ventilation than the earbon dioxide con- 
tent. 

It was forcibly brought to light for the first 
time at this 1911 meeting that the great ma- 
jority of mechanical ventilating systems in- 
stalled in hospitals, schools, publie buildings, 
ete., were not efficacious and did not produce 
the comfortable and healthful indoor air con- 
ditions desired. A storm of complaints, which 
had been gathering for years against artificial 
veltilation, burst forth at this meeting, and as 
a consequence there was considerable clearing 
of the atmosphere. The facts that hospital 
patients and anaemic school children generally 
showed the greatest improvement in open-air 
rooms or in rooms without artificial ventilation, 
and that elaborate and 
expensive ventilating plants in modern build- 
ings was rapidly 


operation of the 


being discontinued, were 
forcibly brought to the front. 

In the discussion at this meeting it was real- 
ized that the majority of the people in this 
country who were vitally interested in the prob- 
lems of ventilating knew very little about 
proper ventilation requirements. A _ general 
confession of ignorance and confusion resulted 
so that enlightenment and improvement were 
bound to follow. 

One important conclusion reached at the 
meeting was that, while the heating and venti- 
lating engineers had been continuously improv- 
ing and retining the mechanical apparatus and 
were in a position to furnish most any condi- 
tion of indoor atmosphere desired, the doctors 
and physiologists had made little or no progress 
in the matter of determining just what atmos- 
pheric conditions were best suited for the 
maintenance of proper indoor ventilation. The 
engineers had previously proceeded on the 
sufficient 
quantity of reasonably clean air from out-of- 


theory that the supplying of a 


doors and the exhausting of a proper quantity 
of foul air, with reasonable control over tem- 
perature and distribution would constitute good 
ventilation. The doctors pointed out, however, 
that this old theory of ventilation, based pri- 
marily upon dilution for the purpose of keeping 
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the carbon dioxide content down to a certain 

point, did not produce satisfactory results. 

“Canned air” was the term applied to ventila- 

tion, and it was found to be enervating and 

deleterious to the membranes of the internal air 
passages. 
A Period of Active Study 

Following a period of general dissatisfaction 
and lack of definite data upon which to proceed 
with the establishment of better ventilation, 
there came a period of very active study and 
investigation by a number of doctors, physicists, 
and heating and ventilating engineers. Among 
those whose work contributed materially in this 
connection to the present state of the art may 
be mentioned: Dr. E. Vernon Hill of the Chi- 
eago health commission, who has been con- 
nected with this development for the last fifteen 
years; Dr. Leonard Hill of London, who has 
been working on the subject for about the same 
period; Drs. Francis S. Lee, and Ernest L. 
Scott of the Department of Physiology of Co- 
lumbia University, who did notable work from 
1914 to 1916; Dr. Wolff Freudenthal, who has 
worked on the subject since 1900; Dr. James 
Alexander Miller, who collaborated with the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation; 
Dr. Gerhard Cooks, who also collaborated with 
the New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion; Dr. Frederick W. Eastman, of the 
Columbia School of Medicine; G. W. Jones and 
W. P. Yant, chemists of the Bureau of Mines; 
and Dr. W. J. MeConnell of the United States 
Public Health Service, who cooperated with F. 
(C. Houghten of the society’s research labor- 
atory; the late Dean John R. Allen, Dean F. 
Paul Anderson, Jay R. McColl, E. S. Hallett 
and W. H. Carrier, members of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

Soon after this new era of ventilation was 
entered upon the society’s research laboratory 
was inaugurated at the United States Bureau of 
Mines in Pittsburgh, and has taken a leading 
part in the establishment of new standards and 
methods of ventilation. 

Some Theoretical Standards of Ventilation 

The result of all of this has brought us to 
the present status of the art where it is no 
longer felt that the chemical composition of the 
air is the important factor but that proper 
ventilation depends more largely upon a num- 
ber of other factors which may be stated in the 
order of their importance as follows: 

1. Air supply. 

2. Air temperature. 

5. Air cleanliness in reference to its free- 
dom from dust and other suspended 
matter. 

1. Air sanitation with reference to its 
freedom from bacteria. 

5. Relative humidity. 

6. Distribution. 

7. Air motion. 

8. Freedom from odors. 

9. Freedom from other injurious sub- 

stances. 

10. Freedom from monotony, with reference 
to noise and too much regularity of 
indoor conditions. 

Air supply is still put at the head of the list 
for the reasons that, while it is no longer con- 
sidered to be the all-important factor in venti- 
lation, the amount of air to be supplied per 
person er the number of air changes to be fur- 
nished for any particular space will always be 
the starting point; for without air supply there 
ean be no artificial ventilation. 
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The air supply is so vitally affected by the 
other factors mentioned that it cannot be deter- 
mined independently and it will be seen that, 
while this item is placed at the head of the list 
for the reason that it is the natural vehicle 
upon which the structure is carried, its import- 
ance beyond this point becomes subordinate to 
these other factors. 

Air temperature is second for the reason that 
it has been proved by practically all of the 
accredited experimenters that overheating is 
more detrimental to the quality of ventilation 
than any other one thing. 

Air cleanliness is third for the reason that 
it has to do with human health both from the 
standpoint of freedom from dust and other 
suspended substances, which irritate and clog 
the air passages and from the standpoint of 
freedom from bacteria and other media of infee- 
tion carried along with these substances which 
constitute the dirt in air. 

Air sanitation is fourth as it also affects 
human health and is correlated with the third 
item. 


Humidity and Distribution Factors __ 
Relative humidity is fifth, not because it is 


of so much less importance than air supply and 
temperature; but because it also bears such an 
intimate relationship with these two items that 
it receives a part of its due consideration in 
their determination. This factor will be further 
referred to in connection with air supply and 
air temperature in connection with which 
other factors are involved. 

Distribution is sixth for a similar reason; 
for while it occupies a much more important 
place than this position might indicate, it is 
so intimately connected with the effective air 
supply that it receives a part of its considera- 
tion therewith. 

Air motion is seventh in the same way, as it 
too receives a certain amount of its considera- 
tion in connection with effective temperature. 

Freedom from odors is eighth for the reason 
that while odors may become quite disagreeable 
and even nauseating they are seldom danger- 
ous or permanently detrimental to health. 

Freedom from other injurious substances is 
ninth, because these substances are so seldom 
found in ordinary ventilating practice and 
must be practically eliminated in any case. 

Freedom from monotony is tenth because it 
has to do with the last refinements and the 
psychology of ventilation only. 

The first two steps in the new era of venti- 
lation were; first, the discovery and admission 
of our ignorance; and second, the recognition 
of these important factors. 

The next steps were to determine what bear- 
ing each of these factors had upon ventilation 
and to devise some practical means of measur- 
ing and charting these effects in comparable 
terms. This work was undertaken by Dr. E. 
Vernon Hill, who assisted by O. W. Armspach, 
devised the Synthetic Air Chart which was 
adopted as the society’s standard in 1920. 

The Air Chart 

The Synthetic Air Chart takes air supply 
into account under the heading of CO. The 
seale for this factor is based on the assumption 
that three hundred parts of CO. in ten thou- 
sand parts of air together with the other vitia- 
tion which would accompany this quantity of 
CO: when exhaled with the human breath 
might produce results that would be per- 
manently injurious to health. This is taken as 
the point where the quality of ventilation would 
drop to zero as far as this factor is concerned 
and the seale between this and the point of per- 
fection, where no CO: is present, is evenly 
divided that for each part of CO, in ten 
thousand (above that ordinarily contained in 
the outside atmosphere and assumed at four 
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parts in ten thousand) a deduction of one 
third per cent is made for the particular 
column, or department, and three tenths per 
cent for the final per cent of perfection column, 
from one hundred per cent which represents 
the point of perfection. 

Air temperature together with air motion and 
relative humidity are represented on the Syn- 
thetic Air Chart under the column of wet bulb 
difference. These three factors are combined 
for the simple reason that the sensible or effec- 
tive temperature depends not alone upon the 
dry bulb temperature but upon the relative 
humidity and air motion as well. Conclusions 
at the time this chart was devised were: that 
the sensible temperature varied directly with 
the wet bulb temperature; that it dropped about 
three degrees for the first one hundred feet per 
minute of air motion and about two degrees 
for the first one hundred feet per minute of 
additional air motion for an adult at rest. Also 
that there was a rise of about one and one-half 
degrees in the sensible temperature for an adult 
between each of the following states of 
activity; i. e., at rest, light work, moderate 
work, and hard work. 

The seale for these factors is based on the 
assumption that a wet bulb temperature of one 
hundred six degrees, without air motion, would 
soon cause permanent injury to health and this 
is taken as the point where the quality of venti- 
lation for these factors would drop to zero. 

Fifty-six degrees wet bulb temperature, with 
seventy degrees dry bulb temperature was 
taken as the optimum point of human health 
and comfort without air motion and was 
assumed to represent one hundred per cent 
quality. The seale is evenly divided between 
these two points so that each degree of differ- 
ence between the observed wet bulb tempera- 
ture (after correction for air motion and con- 
dition of activity) and the ideal of 56 degrees 
represents a deduction of two per cent to be 
made from the one hundred per cent for this 
column. This is taken to be equivalent to a 
deduction of one and nine tenths per cent per 
degree difference in the tinal percentage of per- 
fection column. 


SYNT 
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THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE SYNTHETIC 
AIR CHART. 
(The record on the chart is that of a St. Louis school.) 





Within the past two years these determina- 
tions have been somewhat modified by the find- 
intis of the society’s research laboratory as 
shown in the comfort charts to be found in the 
society’s publications.’ 


Some New Values 

One correction is, that the sensible or effee- 
tive temperature does not vary directly with 
the wet bulb temperature; but along lines lying 
about midway between the wet and dry bulb 
lines, within the usual temperature range for 
ventilation without air motion, and approaching 
the dry bulb lines as the air motion reaches 
five hundred feet per minute. Another correc- 
tion is that the first one hundred feet per 
minute of air motion produces a reduction in 
the sensible temperature of about three and 
three tenths degrees instead of three degrees, 
one and seven tenths degrees more for the next 
one hundred feet, one and five tenths degrees 
more for the next one hundred feet and one 
degree for each additional one hundred feet 
per minute velocity up to five hundred feet per 
minute, all based on the still air effective com- 
fort lines temperature of 64 degrees. These 
new values should be substituted for wet bulb 
temperature differences in the Synthetic Air 
Chart and the entire column be headed effec- 
tive tempe: lifference instead of wet bulb 
difference. 

Dust, bacteria and odors are grouped under 
one heading in three separate columns and ar- 
ranged for penalties somewhat similar to those 
for the two factors referred to previously. The 
dust column is arranged so that each ten thou- 
sand particles of dust per cubic foot represents 
a penalty of four per cent for this particular 
column or department and one per cent in the 
final percentage of perfection column. The 
bacteria column is arranged so that each five 
colonies represents a penalty of two per cent for 
this particular column or department and one 
percent in the final percentage of perfection 
column. The odors column is arranged so that 
each ten per cent below the standard of perfec- 
tion of freedom from odors represents a penalty 
of three per cent in the final percentage of 
perfection column. 

There is a separate column for distribution 
arranged with a scale imposing a penalty of 
fifteen per cent for fifty per cent perfection of 
distribution and graduated so as to show a 
penalty of one per cent in the final percentage 
of perfection column for each three and one- 
third per cent of deficiency in the quality of 
distribution below perfection. Other injurious 
substances are treated in a separate column 
having an arbitrary scale. 

Finally there is a percentage of perfection 
column where the difference between the sum 
of all the penalizations and one hundred per 
cent represents the composite percentage of 
perfection for the ventilation conditions rep- 
resented. 

Taken all in all this chart is a fairly satis- 
factory measuring medium for quality of venti- 
lation and covers all of the factors referred to 
above with the exception of freedom from 
monotony. It needs to be simplified so that it 
may become more generally useful and the 
relative values of some of the scales may re 
quire some readjustments. 

The subject of moderate air motion, within 
the seope of ordinary ventilation practice, 
needs more investigation and the effects of the 
different states of activity of occupants needs 
to be checked by the laboratory. 

*Cooling Effect on Human Beings Produced by 
Various Air Velocities, by C. P. Yagloglou, p. 169, 
Feb., 1924, Journal of the American Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers Society. Also p. 133, Guide 


1923. 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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Improving Supervision in the Small School System 


C. L. Hughes, School of Education, University of Oregon. 


In a recent article' by the author it was 
pointed out that 66 superintendents of the 
smaller school systems of Washington give on 
the average but an eighth of their time to 
supervision. Theoretically, they should devote 
a third of their time to this important funce- 
tion. The causes for this discrepancy are many 
and varied. It is not the purpose of the present 
article to go into this phase of the question. 
One thing seems certain, however, that the 
ideal situation, with respect to the superin- 
tendent’s funetion of supervision, will be 
attained only by gradual development and im- 


provement of this phase of his professional 
service. It was further ascertained that super- 
vision was largely concerned with visitation 
and this only in a very unorganized and 
desultory fashion. The problem, it would seem, 
with the great majority of superintendents in 
the smaller school systems especially, is how to 
use what time there is available for visitation, 
to the best advantage. 

The use of the following observation outline 
has proved beneficial in the improvement of 
classroom instruction in many ways: 

(1) They afford a definite basis for judging 
the quality of instruction. 

(2) Their division into three parts enables 
eoneentration on a particular phase of class- 
room technique. 

(3) They aid the supervisor in detecting 
staff weaknesses. 

(4) The detection of common problems 
forms the basis for group discussions in 
tenchers’ meetings. 

(5) They serve, through “follow-up” obser- 
vations, as a “measuring stick” of progress and 
improvement. 


A. Classroom Management 
I. Opening of Classes. 

1. Did work begin promptly? 

2. Did teacher have trouble in gaining at- 
tention? Why? 

3. Was the roll taken in the most efficient 
way? 

4. Was the seating arrangement satisfactory 
for keeping order? Seats adjusted to pupils, 
size and grade? 

5. How was the day’s lesson begun? By in- 
troduction of new subject-matter immediately ? 
By review of previous lesson? By making use 
of pupil’s apperceptive bases for introduction of 
new material? 


.Il. The Teacher. 


1. Appearance: (a) Dress: appropriate, neat, 
attractive? 

2. Manners: business like, enthusiastic, well 
poised, confident, sympathetic, tactful, fair 
minded, pleasing, stiff, too easy? 

3. Voice: pleasing, well modulated, harsh, 
strident, shrill, distinct, clear, commands respect, 
monotonous? 

4. Health: (a) Robust, vigorous. (b) Poor 
as evidenced by nervousness, lack of energy, in- 
difference. 

5. What is general attitude of class toward 
teacher? Why? 

Ill. Routine Factors: 

1. Physical features: 

(a) Is the room too warm or too cool for 
comfort? Is the air fresh? 

(b) Does the light come exclusively from 
the left? If it comes from other directions, can 
you note any bad effects, cross-shadows, etc.? 
Does inadequate lighting appear to affect the 
tone of the room? 

(c) Do you note any cases of real fatigue? 
Do changes in method or devices affect apparent 
fatigue? 

(d) In general is the room suited to that 
class? 

2. Handling of materials, passing, etc.: 

(a) Is there any confusion or disorder in 
passing to and from the board? Do pupils seem 
to have permanent places at the board? 

(b) Does the teacher have a plan in dis- 
Hughes, C. L. The Functions of the School Super- 
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tributing, passing and collecting materials? 
Are they most efficient? 

3. Are routine factors so handled as to con- 
tribute to good order? 

4. Was there any situation that should not 
have been routinized? Others that should have 
been ? 

IV. Discipline: 

1. Does the teacher seem to be in control of 
the class at all times? Does she see everything 
that is going on? Does she instantly check any 
tendency toward disorder? Does she seem con- 
fident and master of the situation? 

2. Does she stand or sit while hearing the 
recitation? Does she move about from time to 
time? With what seeming effect? 

3. Does she pay attention to the whole class, 
or merely to the pupil reciting? 

4. Are any pupils engaged in activities not 
connected with their assigned work? Is it will- 
ful and intentional? Do they disturb others? 
What is the source of disturbance? Does dis- 
order tend to spread? Does it disturb class as 
a whole? 

5. Is correction when necessary swift and 
sure, though based upon objective, impersonal 
considerations ? 

6. What is the cause or causes if the class is 
disorderly, inattentive or the work drags? 

7. What are the factors conducive to a 
smoothly running class ?’ 

8. What methods does the teacher use to 
keep all busy during entire period? 

9. How does she make all responsible during 
the entire class period? 

V. Waste in Management: 

1. Is the blackboard used properly as evi- 
denced by: 

(a) Can the work be seen by practically all? 

(b) Front board used in preference to side 
boards ? 

(c) Are many sent to board at once? 

(d) Do they have ample space? 

(e) Is writing clearly and neatly done? 

(f) Do they pass promptly and begin work 
at once? 

(g) Is individual work brought to attention 
of whole class? 

. (h) Are mistakes carefully and emphatically 
corrected ? 

2. Is there lack of definite plan for conduct- 
ing the lesson as evidenced by: 

(a) Does the teacher seem to have a clear 
aim or set of aims in the lesson? 

(b) Does she keep to these or is there wan- 


_dering and attention to non-essentials ? 


~(c) Is lesson properly concluded by summary 
or is it broken off hurriedly? 

3. Is there waste because of: 

(a) Vague statements on part of teacher? 

(d) Does she permit such statements to be 
passed by when made by pupils? 

4(c) Does she make general and abstract 
statements without concrete and definite illus- 
trations? 

(d) Do pupils make such statements without 
requiring them to give examples? 

4. Is there a proper balance between pupil 
and teacher participation as suggested by these 
points: 

(a) Is the class kept mentally alert by all 
being called upon frequently or does teacher 
consume most of the time? 

(b) Are the pupils’ recitations too long? 

(c) Are pupils drilled singly or the class as 
a whole? 

(d) Is time wasted by resorting to “pump- 
ing questions” to drag information from pupils? 

5. What are the greatest sources of waste 
as you have observed them? 

VI. Summary and Conclusions: 

1. What are your general impressions of the 
recitation as a whole? 

2. What: are the outstanding characteristics 
in the conduct of this lesson that exhibit mastery 
of the situation? 

3. Upon what theory or scientific fact are 
your recommendations for improvements based? 
B. The Technique of Instruction: The Lesson 

as a Whole 
I. Presentation of Subject-Matter: 

1. Does the teacher “set the stage”: 

(a) By calling up related ideas, or by sup- 
plying necessary background for interpreting 
the new material? 

; (b) By arousing the proper mental set, 
either through use of pupils’ instinctive interests 

*See Colvin, S. S Introduction to High School 
Teaching, Ch. 1V 
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or by means of the intrinsic worth of the sub- 
ject-matter ? 

\ 2. Are the aims of the lesson kept before the 
class? Are they suitable for this subject and 
class? 

3. Does the teacher have the subject-matter 
well in mind? Is it well organized? Is it 
adapted to the needs of the class in character 
and amount? 

4. Is the lesson type justifiable for presenta- 
tion of this kind of material? Why? 

. 5. Is the lesson properly summarized at the 
close by: 

(a) Quick review of salient facts, principles, 
or rules? 

(b) Asking questions which bring out com- 
parisons or contrasts of material studied? 

(c) Calling on pupils to make applications of 
facts, principles or rules learned? 

(d) Asking questions which organize and 
emphasize the important points of the lesson? 
6. Is the aim of the lesson accomplished? 

II. Questioning: 

1. Does teacher manifest ability to word 
questions clearly and concisely? Avoid series 
of short, fragmentary, suggestive questions ? 

2. Is there quick and easy adjustment to 
legitimate interruptions, disposing of them or 
following them up with clear-cut, direct ques- 
tions? Is independent questioning by pupils 
encouraged ? 

3. Is the teacher quick to see when her 
language or construction is confusing to the 
class? Can teacher re-word statements quickly ? 

4. Are thought, drill and test questions used 
in right proportions? Directed at proper ma- 
terial? Is the pace varied? Do they hold class 
interest and attention? 

5. Are questions distributed over the class 
fairly well? Suited to individual differences ? 

6. Avoid answering questions by teacher? 
Avoid repeating them except in legitimate 
cases? Insist on clear, intelligent answers? 
Avoid repeating pupils’ answers? 

7. Are questions such as will bring out the 
essential purposes of the recitation: 

(a) Interpretation of facts learned. 

(b) Criticism of conclusions studied. 

(c) Supplementation by pupil experiences. 

(d) Application of facts learned to phe- 
nomena of daily life? 

8. If pupils are not well prepared what did 
teacher do? 

III. Assignment: 

1. Is skill exhibited in placing different types 
of assignments where they belong in the period? 

(a) Those that do not depend on day’s lesson 
at beginning of period? 

(b) Avoid getting caught at end of period 
with unfinished or hurried assignment? 

(c) Exhibit skill in seizing opportunities for 
assigning that arise during course of recitation? 
Can the teacher slip back into recitation with a 
minimum of disruption? 

2. In developing main topic or problem does 
the teacher: 

(a) Recall old knowledge clearly and slowly 
enough for all to get it? Is the statement of 
the aim or the development of it such as to 
arouse interest and effort? 

(b) Set clearly befcre pupils any directions 
to be followed or models to be initiated? 

(c) Make brief exact statements? Avoid 
vague, general statements as, “find out all you 
can about,” “discuss fully” or “read carefully 
pages so and so?” 

(d) Does the assignment seem to grow out 
of the lesson? 

3. Does the teacher give sufficient and ap- 
propriate study hints and aids? 

(a) Such as to aid pupils in studying without 
making him dependent? 

(b) Which make for reflective thinking and 
mastery of ideas rather than mere memorization 
of words? 

(c) Are the sources referred to sufficient, 
well chosen, available and clearly designated? 

(d) Do they clear up or prepare for difficul- 
ties that will be met? 

(e) Are outlines used, either prepared in 
advance or developed in class? Are they of such 
nature as to train pupils to weigh evidence and 
organize material? Avoid useless copying by 
pupil of outlines and references which by nature 
are fixed? 

4. Is a check finally made to see that all are 
clear by: 

(a) Asking pupil or group to repeat the aim 
of the lesson and tell briefly what is to be done? 

(b) Encouraging the asking of questions to 
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clear up difficulties or misunderstandings ? 

(c) Discrimination between answering ques- 
tions for the slow pupil who failed to get it, and 
the indifferent, lazy pupil who was inattentive ? 

5. Is the principle of individual differences 
made use of, by: 

(a) Avoiding assignment of too much for 
most pupils? Too little? _ 

(b) Wherever possible is there plainly a 
minimum-essentials requirement which all can 
get so the slowest may have satisfaction of 
completing it? 

(c) Is supplementary work for brighter ones 
skillfully introduced, so that all are kept busy? 

(d) Does te-cher avoid a realization by the 
pupils of this seeming discrimination of assign- 
ments ? 

IV. General Considerations: 

1. What is the teacher doing to develop ex- 
pression, confidence, personal force on part of 
the student? 

9. What could the teacher have done to ren- 
der the recitation more effective? 

8 What was the effect of the lesson on the 
pupils’ interest in the subject? 

4. In what phase of teaching was the teacher 
strongest: 

(a) Application of method? 

(b) Use of devices? 

(c) Management? 

C. The Technique of Instruction: Methods and 
Processes 

I. Types of Instruction. 

1. Telling or lecturing: 

(a) Could material have been more effec- 
tively presented by means of assigned references 
or discussion, or other method? 

(b) Was the material told, well organized? 

(c) Was the telling done vividly and effec- 
tively? Was there attention and interest? 

(d) Was advantage taken of opportunities to 
illustrate main points on blackboard or by means 
of familiar examples or by applications? Was 
this done effectively ? 

(e) Did teacher waste time by purposeless 
digressions ? 

(f) What devices or peculiar means were 
used to secure or hold attention or to increase 
effectiveness ? 

(zg) How did teacher tell whether class was 
getting the material being given? 

(h) Did the pupils take notes? Should they 
have done so? 

2. Development of rules, principles, defini- 
tions, general ideas and explanations: 

(a) If rules, principles, definitions, or gen- 
eral ideas were taught in this class, were they 
given by the book or teacher or developed in 
class? To what extent did pupils do the 
thinking ? 

(b) What efforts did teacher make to pre- 
vent jumping to conclusions or clinging to pre- 
viously formed conclusions? 

(c) To what extent was previous experience 
and knowledge of pupils used as apperceptive 
basis? 

(d) To what extent was irrelevant material 
or wandering permitted ? 

(e) Were pupils critical of opinions and reci- 
tations of others? 

(f) Were rules and principles developed in 
class applied to sufficient instances to assure 
complete understanding and retention? 

(gz) Was there a logical sequence of pres- 
entation ? 

3. Drill: 

(a) The procedure of drill for skill: 

1. Did pupils understand perfectly what they 
were trying to do? Were instructions or copy 
to imitate clear? 

2. Were incorrect movements promptly 
weeded out? Did teacher assist pupils to see 
errors? Were these aids given in a helpful 
manner? 

3. Was drill snappy? Was it motivated? 
How? Were any devices for stimulation of in- 
terest used? Were they effective? Why? 

4. Did the drill continue long enough? Too 
long? Why? 

(b) Drill for memory or retention: 

1. Was material understood by class? 

2. What provisions were made for clear and 
vivid impressions, summaries, visua. aids, asso- 
ciation devices, outlines, novel means? 

3. Were important facts singled out for per- 
manent retention? Too many? Not enough? 
Wrong ones? 

4. Were there a sufficient number of repeti- 
tions? Were repetitions made with high grade 
of attention? Concert repetitions ? 

4. Appreciation. 

(a) Did the teacher take advantage of her 
opportunities to develop appreciation of things 
which pupils should learn to appreciate? 

(b) Do you think the class appreciates the 
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subject they are studying? Why or why not? 

(c) What errors were made on the part of 
the teacher in attempting to develop apprecia- 
tion? , 

(d) Were pupils “pressed” for an expression 
of appreciation or lack of it? 

(e) Did pupils enjoy the time spent in the 
appreciation teaching? 

5. Expression work (composition or other 
reading in class, debate, dramatization, etc.). 

‘ (a) Was the audience situation created? 

(b) Was the material new to class? 

(c) Was the pupil interested in what he was 
to express ? 

(d) Were criticisms forthcoming? Sincere? 
Thoughtful ? 

(e) What method of criticisms did teacher 
use” Of encouragement? 

6. Review work: 

(a) Did the review serve to organize the 
work? To emphasize the important points? To 
test the pupils? To locate and re-teach points 
of weakness of class? For which of these pur- 
poses did the review seem to be given? 

(b) Did the review seem to develop memory 
only, or memory plus complete understanding ? 

7. Supervised study: 

(a) Laboratory work: 

1. Were materials and equipment arranged 
for and gotten ready in advance? 

2. Did pupils know how to proceed without 
loss of time? 

3. Were pupils working with purpose and 
interest or just to get through the required 
experiment? 

4. Was demonstration work by teacher used? 
Was procedure effective ? 

5. Would demonstration work by teacher 
have served the purpose better? 

6. Was work properly supervised by the 
teacher? How? 

7. What kind of notebooks were being kept? 
(b) Literary work: 

1. Were pupils learning how to study? 

2. Were slower pupils given special help? 

3. Did the teacher investigate work of pupils 
or help pupils only as they asked for help? 

4. How much time was used in supervised 
study? 

Il. The General Recitation Processes: 

1. Attention and interest: 

(a) What per cent of class were usually fol- 


lowing the work closely? What per cent giving 
no attention? 

(b) Was there good attention or poor atten- 
tion? Was it due to: teacher’s manner, poor 
presentation, poor arrangement, hygienic con- 
ditions, distractions, habits of attention, fear of 
teacher, personality of teacher, etc. 


(c) What appeals were made to instincts— 
curiosity, rivalry, construction, self-activity, 
fear, play, vanity, self-expression? To what 
extent was the problem-solving attitude main- 
tained ? 

(d) What opportunity was afforded for “so- 
cialized-recitation” or group-idea? 

(e) What outstanding features of “attention- 
keeping” were there? 

(f) What use was made of illustrative or 
visual material to secure high type of attention? 

(g) What seemed to actuate the pupils to do 
their work—sheer interest, mediate interest of 
the type of specific need, or generic values, of 
a combination? 

(h) How might better attention have been 
secured, or more interest in work aroused? 

(i) What means if any was used to vitalize 
subject-matter, e g., to relate it with life situa- 
tions? 

(j) Were there preventable distractions? 
How prevented? 

(k) How did teacher handle inattention? 

2. Provision for individual differences: 

(a) Does teacher favor bright pupils? 

(b) Does teacher take too much time in 
teaching slow pupils? 

(c) Is any provision made for bright pupils 
to work according to their ability? 

(d) What provision made for helping slow 
pupils ? 

(e) What could have been done that was not, 
to provide for these individual differences? 

(f) Was there any indication that teacher 
adjusted her teaching to any peculiarities of 
temperament of any pupil or pupils? 

3. Results: 

(a) Did pupils seem to have prepared les- 
son? If not, what did teacher do? 

(b) Did pupils understand work covered 
during the day? 

(c) Will pupils remember the things they 
should remember? 

(d) How nearly did teacher accomplish aim 
of lesson? 


High School Salaries in South Dakota 


J. F. Hines, Superintendent of Schools, Wolsey, S. D. 


Much has been said in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Northwest regarding the inereas- 
ing school eosts. Many have been inclined to 
cut the salaries of teachers in an effort to 
lower taxation, regardless of the fact that the 
purchasing power of the dollar should be con- 
sidered. The data given below has been col- 
lected from the entire state. Just precedirg 
the war, according to leading statisticians, the 
dollar bought approximately what 48 cents 
would in 1923. Comparing this value with the 
salaries paid it would be seen that salaries have 
not increased out of proportion to other com- 
modities. 

The schools have been studied in groups 
which would more nearly permit careful com- 
parison and which would be governed by con- 
ditions much more the same. 


AVERAGE SALARIES IN SCHOOLS ENROLLING 
LESS THAN 50. 


’ Average Average 
Year Teachers Salary Principals Salary 
1913-14 91 $ 584 129 $ 855 
1914-15 75 606 70 896 
1915-16 24 700 11 1086 
1916-17 27 665 13 1121 
1917-18 58 B86 25 1192 
1918-19 67 846 28 1320 
1919-20 81 1072 43 1533 
1920-21 92 1500 41 2085 
1921-22 93 1477 43 1967 
1922-23 35 1419 59 1971 


Per Capita Cost of Instruction 
Average for 
Average of Schools Enroll 


Year all Schools ing less than 50 
1913-14.. Lpeeiseoutea i $ 59 
1914-15.. (stanicdersanes 48 56 
MT 636660600000 TTT 46 68 
SS eer eee ° 44 58 
ET eer ree 53 70 
f PrrT err i rer re : 60 90 
| APPT re reece . 70 107 
Ns 6.6.06 000050660020 00.8 90 148 

ey TeT TT Teer ee 93 136 
:chbeses 91 153 





Per capita cost is used throughout this study 
as the cost per student, determined by dividing the 
total salary cost for the year by the total enrollment 
for the year. 


AVERAGE SALARIES IN SCHOOLS ENROLLING 
MORE THAN 49 AND LESS THAN 100 


. ” Average Average 
Year leachers Salary Principals Salary 
1913-14 60 $ 631 26 $ 972 
1914-15 81 629 24 1008 
1915-16 70 677 18 944 
1916-17 77 691 28 942 
1917-18 8S 737 23 1108 
1918-19 132 870 24 1340 
1919.20 149 1078 35 1360 
1920-21 176 1502 49 1998 
1921-22 193 1516 60 2124 
1922-23 207 1480 75 1967 
Per Capita Cost of Instruction 
Average 


for Schools 
Enrolling more 


: Average of than 49 and 
Year 


all School 

| | Pri rere rer ee $50 a 38 att 
og Serre rere ere 48 40 
og. SES ae ee 46 40 
SSA re ee eae 44 37 
CCE S444045055546 004 53 5 
DM <tc causeasukes we : 60 f 
SS cis 55's SENS RARSORKES 70 os 
Se Sree 90 84 
OQ. Sarre rere 93 90 
1922-23. : ‘ concen 91 90 


AVERAGE SALARIES IN SCHOOLS ENROLLING 
MORE THAN 99 AND LESS THAN 200 


: a Average Average 
Year Teachers Salary Principals Salary 
1913-14 74 $ 660 13 $1074 
1914-15 90 751 15 1020 
1915-16 78 793 2 1089 
1916-17 90 790 14 1021 
1917-18 73 826 11 1193 
1918-19 S4 905 9 1206 
1919-20 8S 1083 13 1423 
1920-21 124 1528 18 1928 
1921-22 195 L547 30 1909 
1922-25 223 1506 39 1827 
Per Capita Cost of Instruction 
Average 


for Schools 
Enrolling more 


Average of than 99 and 
Year all Schools less than 200 
1913-14 Seeckareka ce $50 $46 
1914-15.. ee ee 48 41 
1915-16 TtPTrerrr Tere i 46 39 
DEE io 48.6944440 600s pas 44 40 
RN Seer eee hess 53 48 
ES 554040555 WORSE EK , 60 50 
Dac cctawecdee aud ais eee 70 51 
CD I eet ee ee 90 R2 
Arete) srrerer 93 &2 
SE si tesebcadebaesuees 91 75 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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WESTINGHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Geo. S. Orth & Bro., Architects 


Pittsburgh's Huge Building Operations 


Conducted for the Board of Education Under the Direction of Mr. James Bonar, Superintendent of Buildings. 


The school building operations engaged in by 
the board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., since 
1921, have assumed huge proportions. Some 
idea may be secured when the following new 
building projects, together with the expendi 
tures which attended them, are enumerated. 

At the close of the war the board hesitated 
somewhat in its building plans, owing to the 
hi After these 
had become more steady and substantial redue 


cost of labor and materials. 


tions were no longer in prospect the operations 
were undertaken with considerable energy 

Greenfield Elementary ............ $ 602,819.00 
go A 550,785.00 
RMT Wo 6k aa heie0.6 9.0 RSs 653,267.00 
Fairywood Elementary ........... 40,929.00 


John Morrow Annex No. 2 5 95,961.00 
Gladstone AGGIGION <4. .6cicccecese 187,418.00 
South High Junior-Senior Annex... 581,903.55 
Beechwood Elementary School Add. 415,262.00 
Peabody High School Addition 627,826.40 
Halis Grove SEROG) 2.44 cccessccccs 156,349.00 
Westinghouse High School 1,721,105.30 
David B. Oliver High School ...... 841,774.00 
Chatham Elementary School ...... 231,325.00 
3oggs Ave. Elementary School .... 180,951.00 
South Hills High School .......... 961,143.00 
Alteration to Present Building .... 39,215.00 

0) See ee eee ee ee $7,888,033.25 


The building operations are entirely within 
the control of the board of education. It main 
tains a building department which is headed by 
James Bonar in the capacity of superintendent. 
Mr. Bonar enjoys a well deserved reputation 
for great efficiency. The assistant superintend 
ent of buildings is W. H. Harrold, and the 

ipervisor of new construction is C. B. Allison 

The Westinghouse High School 
The board of edueation of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


iS included in the 


sixteen new. structures 
‘ected and under way, four high schools, of 
hich the Westinghouse is the largest. 

This structure has cubage space of 3,905,564 
eet, which is a million feet higher than that 
r the next largest school. 
three stories, ground 


It is arranged in 


rr, and basement. The auditorium is placed 


the center of the building on the first and 


second floors with classrooms placed on all 
sides. It will also be noted that the gym 
nasiums for both boys and girls, as well as the 
swimming pools, are placed in the basement. 
The boiler and fan rooms are also on this floor. 
The gymnasium space extends into the ground 
floor. The dining rooms as well as a series of 
special rooms are also placed on this floor. 
The eost of the general construction is 
$1,312,923 or .3361 per eubie foot. The heat 
ing and ventilating runs to $214,778 or .0550 


per eubie foot. The plumbing eost is $85,993 
or .O219 per eubie foot, and the eleetrical work 
runs up to $57,717 or .0148 per cubie foot. 


The construction and equipment cost totals 


the sum of $1,671,408 or a cubie foot cost of 


4278. 


Added to this are the so-called land 


















scaping and abnormal foundation which brings 
the grand total to $1,721,105. The architects 
are George S. Orth and brother of Pittsburgh. 


The Perry School 
This strueture was completed in 1923. It 
contains twelve classrooms. There are, in ad 
to these, kindergarten, domestie science, 
Aside from the li 
brary, auditorium, gymnasium and swimming 


dition 


and general office suites. 


pool, there are rooms for drafting, bench work, 
lectures, nature study, music, art, teachers, ap 
plication, boys’ play, girls’ play, voting, receiv 
ing and storage. 

The aim of the projectors of this building 
was to afford ample opportunity for manual 
training and domestic science work, also to 
provide for social center development. The 
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BASEMENT PLAN OF THE WESTINGHOUSE HIGH SCHOOI 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LANGLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


auditorium is located on the first floor and will 
seat 760 occupants. 


lhe lot, 


2 > sr 
tains 95,558 


on which the school is situated, con- 
feet or 2.14 aeres of ground 


The 


equipment $36,598. 


square 
and cost $18,625 cost of the building is 
$588,245 and the 
rhe was designed and built 
the direction of the building department, main 
ned by the board of education. R. M 
l'rimble was the architect. 


The Langley High School 


structure under 


\mong the high schools included in Pitts 
rgh’s schoolhouse program, begun in 1921, 
the Langley High School deserves attention not 


<> much beeause it is a large building; but, 

because it is a typical structure in size and 
ppointment. 

It has a frontage of 325 feet on Sheraden 


The architecture is of the college 
gothie type. The 
nsmoothed B« 
steel. 


Che 


has 


Boulevard. 
building is 
with 


aver sandstone, 


tile 


County 


hollow and cement interior. 


arrangement of the building shows that 


; 


twelve classrooms and 33 other rooms, 


55 in all. In this enumeration of rooms 


included the 


I iking 


auditorium, stage, gymnasium, 


nd library. Also seience class, leeture, chem 


try, physies, and biology, drawing, crafts, 
hookkeeping and typewriting rooms. In addi 
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the general 


ottices 


inspector’s office. 


there is a 


medical 


The vocational department includes a domes 


tic science kitchen, 
rooms, 


shops. 


rooms, 


The 


covers 


of $68 
equipment 
ey t mber, 
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print, 
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storage r 


site on 


$2 acres. 


The 
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elect rie, 


1921. 


poor 1 


ooms, 
which the 


machine 


teachers’ 


building is 


rooms, ete. 


This was purchased at a 


The 


It was 


15. 


ee. ie. 


building cost $703,117 
date of 
ready for 


contract 
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drafting bench and sewing 
and general 


also a kitchen and two lunch 


placed 


CC yst 


and the 


was 


occupanes 





PA 


McClure & Spahr, 
McClure 


Architects. 
April, 1923 
architects. 


and Spahr were the 
The Beechwood School 

The Beechwood 
Pittsburgh 
vided 
floor 

The floor plans also indicate that boiler and 
fan 


School at 
classrooms. It is 


new Grammar 


contains 13 pro- 
the first 


second floor. 


with an auditorium located on 


and extending to the 


and 
that one wing of this floor is devoted to recrea- 
tion rooms, teachers, lunch, and open air rooms. 

Aside from thi 


rooms are located on the ground floor, 


classrooms there are 


regular 
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Messrs. McClure & Architect 


Spahr 
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BEECHWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA Press C. Dowler, 


also two nature study and two art rooms. 
music, and library rooms are also provided. 
The separate recreation rooms for boys and 
girls are equipped with shower bath and lockers. 
The principal’s office is provided with a recep 


tion room. 


The building department estimates the cubage 


at 980,479 feet. 
$300,796 or .2068 per cubic foot. 
and ventilating cost, $78,729; 


$21,473 ; 


The cost of the general work is 
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The heating 





the plumbing, 
electrical, $7,215; making a total of SECOND FLOOR PLA 


$366,762. The grand total; namely, for grounds 
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The new Greenfield School, erected 


Pittsburgh board of education, contains all told 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NORFOLK, NEBRASKA 

The recently completed High School at Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, is a silent expression of the 
thought that an impressive school building dig- 
nities the cause of education and stimulates par- 
ticipation in the gifts of learning; and that, as 
the material advancement of a community is 
reflected in its fine retail and industrial build- 
ings, so the cultural progress of that community 
is retlected in the grace and dignity of its school 
buildings. 

Prominent educators who have visited this 
building have been favorably impressed with the 
arrangement and correlation of the various de- 
partments, and with the completeness of its 
details and appointments. 

The building occupies a beautiful natural 
site facing a public park and the landscape 
treatment of the school site has been made to 
harmonize with the park. The main front has 
a southern exposure with a frontage of 208 feet 
and a maximum depth of 150 feet. In design 
the building follows the classical with straight 
lines predominating, neither over-ornate nor 
severely plain. A rich blend of brown face 
brick in combination with buff kasota limestone 
trim gives a very pleasing color effect. 

All floor and ceiling construction is of rein- 
forced concrete and all partitions are of solid 
brick or clay tile. The finished floors are en- 
tirely of cement or tile, except in the gymna- 
sium and stage which are of maple, and in the 
manual training department which are of wood 
bloek, both laid over concrete. The greater 
portion of the cement floors are covered with 
battleship linoleum making them resilient, silent 
and comfortable. The interior wood trim is of 
oak and all walls and ceilings are painted. 

Ample provision has been made for future 
growth and expansion at the rear of both end 
wings and in anticipation of such growth, the 
unit containing the auditorium, gymnasium and 
boiler room was designed of sufficient size to 
take care of double the present classroom 
capacity. 

Che auditorium has a seating capacity of 
1,100 and is in reality a fully equipped theatre, 
uitable for concerts, lectures, and light theatri- 
eals. The room is lighted entirely from above 
through skylights and at night this same day- 
ligu.t effect is produced by concealed lights above 
the ceiling. The stage is supplied with scenery 
suitable for all school dramaties and a complete 
picture machine booth is located at the rear of 
the balcony. 

All toilet and 


tile floors. and marble stalls and wainscoting. 


hower rooms are finished with 


Salt glazed brick were used for all inside win- 
dow stools and also for the wainsecots of the 
auditorium, gymnasium and kitchen. 
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AUDITORIUM OF THE NORFOLK, 


The gymnasium located immediately below 
the auditorium is reached by both main stair- 
ways. This room is of standard size and is pro- 
vided with a spectators’ gallery and space for 
bleachers totaling about 800 seats. 

The building is equipped with a complete in- 
ter-phone system and also with program clock 
and fire alarm systems. Fire hose reels and 
stand pipes are provided at two central points 
in the main corridor of each floor and also upon 
the stage. Electrical outlets are placed at con- 
venient points for the operation of portable 
vacuum cleaners, and all sweepings, waste paper, 
ete., drop to the basement from each floor 
through fireproof dust chutes. 

The building is heated with a down feed 
vacuum steam system with automatic tempera 
ture control. A combination or “split” system 
is employed using direct radiation in connec 
tion with the fans and vento coils. The ventilat- 
ing system Can be used as a direct exhaust SVs- 
tem, recirculating, or with open window venti 
lation. Fresh air is taken from above the roof 
line, pasing down the air shafts and through the 
air washer and heating coils to the main fans. 
Special ventilation is provided for toilet rooms, 
shower rooms and locker rooms; in the latter 
rooms. all air is exhausted through the lockers 
themselves thus eliminating the disagreeable 
odors from gymnasium clothing. 

In the matter of heating and ventilation, the 


NEBRASKA, HIGH SCHOOL 


vuditorium and gymnasium are treated as a 
separate unit and can be heated and ventilated 
independent of the rest of the building. 

The total cost of the building, exclusive of 
furniture and fixtures was $460,000. 

The building was designed by and erected un- 
der the supervision of James C. Stitt, Archi- 
tect, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

Paul D. Cook of Sioux City, Iowa, was the 
structural engineer and The Natkin Engineer- 
ing Co., of Kansas City, Mo., were the heating 
and ventilating engineers. 

The educational features of the building were 
under the direction of Mr. H. B. Simon, super- 
intendent of schools. 

VIRGINIA TRUSTEES MEET 

The School Trustee Association of Virginia 
will hold its annual meeting November 25-2A, 
at Richmond. The tentative program which has 
just been announced by the president of the 
association, is as follows: 

Address, Pres. T. S. Wilson. 

Address, Douglas Freeman. 

Address, ‘‘All-Year School Term,” V. T. Saw- 
yer, former secretary board of education. 

Address, Col. Leroy Hodges. 

Address, Harris Hart, state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Address, J. R. Saunders. 

The greater part of the sessions will be 
devoted to informal discussions and debates for 
which no set program has been arranged. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
CONFIDENCE 


There is no question that the most honorable, 


PUBLIC 


as well as the most capable, board of education 
must constantly take into account its own atti- 
tude toward the public. A dignified reserve or 
exclusiveness is bound, sooner or later, to 
excite public dissatisfaction and _ suspicion. 
This implies that the members of the board of 
education, both in their individual or collective 
capacity, must take the public into their confi 
dence. A board may be ever so efficient in 
administering the affairs of a school system; 
but, if it does not meet the publie openly and 
frankly it will expose itself to criticism. 

The mayor of a Pacific Coast city breaks 
into publie print with the following criticism: 
“People have told me that it is almost impos- 
sible to reach the ear of the school board, which 
is consistently holding aloof and sitting on a 
high and lofty pinnacle. They are holding 
secret sessions and even have bowed newspaper- 
men out. There must be a change in the board 
They cannot get away with their 
holier than thou attitude.” 


of education. 


Whether this, or similar, criticisms are war 
ranted we are not in a position to know. In 
truth, they may, in instances, be wholly unwar- 
ranted. The city mayor in question may be 
actuated by purely selfish political motives. 
The fact remains, however, that criticisms of 
this character may befall any board, whether 
deserved or undeserved. 

The attitude which the school administrative 
body assumes toward the general public should 
be such as to render criticism of the kind 
untenable. During the past year important 
bond issues have been defeated and excellent 
members have been retired from school board 
membership, simply because there was a lack 
of that frankness which inspires public confi- 
dence. 

There are instances where the school authori- 
ties are warranted to resort to executive or 
secret sessions, more specially where the morals 
of teachers and pupils are involved; but, on 
the whole, the general routine, as well as every 
major action or innovation, may well be placed 
before the public. 

It happens that projects in hand are not ripe 
for publicity. If so, the newspaper men must 
be frankly told. Experience has taught that 
newspaper men, in cases of this kind, usually 
may be trusted. But, news must be released 
when it has become such, unless it be harmful 
to the good order and discipline of the school 
system. 

The very nature of the business of the school 
system, being conducted in the interest of the 
public, implies such publicity as will keep a 
taxpaving constituency informed. Attempts at 
exclusiveness or suppression of facts are bound 
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to be followed by public criticism, which, at 
times, are fanned by the press into a huge 
disturbance, and out of all proportion to the 
real cause. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITY EVIL 
ONCE MORE 

The secret organizations, which, at one time, 
fastened themselves upon the high schools of 
the country, and which have universally been 
declared a pest and a nuisance by educators, 
have, it is believed, been reduced to a minimum. 
n recent months, however, they have again 
asserted themselves in several sections of the 
country to the annoyance and concern of school 
authorities, and once more their effectual 
obliteration is under consideration. 
School 
authorities in many cities have been obliged, at 
Boards of 


education rules forbidding secret student organ- 


The question is not a new one. 
some period, to grapple with it. 


izations were widely adopted, and where these 
required reenforcement state laws were enacted. 

Anti-fraternity laws were passed in 1907 in 
Indiana, Kansas and Minnesota; in 1908, by 
Ohio; in 1909, by California, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Some of 
the state laws, as for instance those of Cali- 


Oregon, Vermont and Washington. 


fornia and Indiana, specifically state that 
school boards are required to enforce the provi- 
sions of the act. Laws in other states empower 
the school boards to exercise their judgment as 
to the enforcement of rules against the frater- 
nity evil. 

“Tt shall be unlawful 
for the pupils in any of the elementary or high 


schools of this state to form secret societies, 


The Indiana law Savs: 


fraternities or other similar organizations, in 
such schools: and the board of school commis 
sioners or board of trustees of any school, town, 
or city, and the trustee of any school township, 
and the superintende nt of any school, are 
hereby required to enforce the provisions of 
this act by suspending, or, if necessary, expell- 
ing a pupil in any elementary or high school 
who refuses or neglects to obey such rules or 
regulations or any of them.” 

The California law reads: “It shall be un- 
lawful for any pupil, enrolled as such in any 
elementary or secondary school of this state, to 
join or become a member of any secret frater- 
nity, sorority or club, wholly or partly formed 
from the membership of pupils attending such 
publie schools, or to take part in the organiza- 
tion or formation of any such fraternity, 
sorority or secret club. 

Joards of school trustees, and boards of edu- 
eation shall have full power and authority to 
enforce the provisions of this act and to make 
and enforce all rules and regulations needful 
for the government and discipline of the 
schools under their charge. They are hereby 
required to enforce the provisions of this act 
by suspending, or, if necessary, expelling a 
pupil in any elementary or secondary school 
who refuses or neglects to obey any or all such 
rules and regulations.” 

The cases which have been carried into the 
courts have, until recently, been uniformly 
decided against the fraternities and in support 
of the authority of school boards to suppress 
them. A recent decision, however, rendered by 
the supreme court of Missouri enjoins the 
board of education of Saint Louis from exclud- 
ing pupils who have disobeyed the rule. The 
decision is based upon the fact that no act 
exists in the Missouri statutes rendering frater- 
nities unlawful and that no evidence had been 
introduced, in the case named, to support the 
conclusion that membership in the fraternities 
had proved detrimental to the students. 


The general status of the situation is, how- 
ever, not materially changed by the Missouri 
decision. It does not affect the conclusions 
reached by the courts in other states. It may 
mean, however, that in future legal contests, 
and in the absence of specific state laws forbid- 
ding fraternities, the school authorities must 
definitely demonstrate the harmful influences 
exerted by such fraternities in order to uphold 
rules against them. 

SCHOOL BOOK SCANDALS, OLD AND NEW 

If one were to scan the country in search of 
what, in former days, was known as a school 
At least he 
would find little cause for complaint as to the 


book seandal he would not find it. 


manner in which school textbooks are chosen 
and the price paid for them. 

As an editor of a Kentucky paper recently 
headed one of his leaders, “The Book Seandal,” 
in which he diseussed school book prices in the 
light of present-day conditions. He probably 
realized that there was a time when the head- 
line promised a discussion on some irregulari- 
ties. But, now he employed the headline in 
order to prove its irrelevancy. 

The editor pointed out that, while the price 
of school books was reasonable it was burden- 
some upon some families whose income was 
“The cost of 
all the books in the fifth grade in the county 
This, of 


course, is a bit hard for many good parents who 


small and erop of children large. 
schools,” he says, “is about $4.50. 


have five or six; but, the advantages far exceed 
the outlay. A good many who complain most 
bitterly spend far more on practically useless 
things every few months and much complaint 
comes from the fellow who would not send his 
child to school at all if the state did not compel 
him. Much as it is to be regretted, there are 
still parents who would keep children under 
their teens at work to support the family; as, 
there are still men who at fifty, or even under, 
retire and let several daughters support him by 
standing behind counters.” 

In discussing textbook changes the editor 
says: “In a country where everybody wants, 
if he does not buy, the latest model automobile 
or the latest improved machine for any purpose, 
certainly it is not expected that the children 
should be deprived of the latest and best equip- 
ment for their work in the schoolroom, and it 
unlikely that 


is not many, who have un- 


thinkingly criticized the change, have over- 
looked the fact that changes are only made 
every five years and an examination of the 
new books in comparison with the old will 
show the advantages of the new to any well 
educated person.” 

While textbooks may not change with the 
frequency of automobile models, it, neverthe- 
less, follows that in a country, as progressive as 
our own, school books, too, are subject to revi- 
The advance 
constantly made in educational methods also 
finds expression in up-to-date authorship. The 
publisher strives to produce a more serviceable 
textbook than that of his competitor. An old 
school book may become as obsolete as an old 


sions, changes and improvement. 


flying machine model. 

When any one now cries “school book 
seandal,” it is not unlikely that he is spending 
more money in one month for gasoline in order 
to propel a pleasure car than he ever spent in 
all his life for school books. Fortunately, in 
most states, a common sense view has prevailed 
in the matter of textbook changes. 

Educators as well as school administrators 
have recognized the fact that the tools and 
accessories employed in a school system ought 
to be as modern as are the methods of instruc- 
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tion which are being fostered. Old tools and 
new methods are no more consistent than new 
tools and old methods. A school book must 
respond to the needs of a modern curriculum. 

But, to return to the term “school book 
scandals.” The press of the country has, in 
recent years, been remarkably free from the 
accounts of school book fights in which scandal 
was charged. The methods of selecting school 
hooks have been modified from time to time 
until expert judgment rather than political 
favoritism determines their choice. This is, 
of course, as it should be. 

The complaints which have arisen in recent 
years have been directed more largely against 
the cost of school books than against the man- 
ner of their selection. And yet there have been 
no instances, where it has been demonstrated, 
that the present cost is not justified. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TROUBLE- 


MAKER 

If school administration service has its com 
pensations, it surely has its penalties as well. 
Nor are these penalties all in the nature of the 
reactions of an outside constituency; but pen 
ilties which come entirely from within. 

(he board of education that includes in its 
membership those who will not accept proper 
conceptions as to scope and function, and fail 
to recognize the relations between the several 
factors that must govern a school system, is, 
indeed, burdened with affliction. Members of 
the type indicated look for trouble and gen- 
erally find it even if they have to create it 
themselves. 

While distorted conceptions may lead to 
misunderstandings, temperamental peculiarities 
often lead to actual mischief. But, let a mem- 


| } 


ber plunge into a cloud of mise mneeptions as to 
relative perogatives, attended with an irritable 
temper, and trouble will surely arise. Such a 
member can put the patience and self-control 

f his associates to a severe test. In his reason 
ng the superintendent is either a ezar or a 
serf, a wizard or a fool, a gentleman or a rough 
neck. Besides that, no other member is quite 
is honest as is he himself. 

Characterizations of this kind may seem 
somewhat exaggerated, or it may be held that 
the type is too exceptional to deserve mention; 
but, the type, nevertheless, exists and there are 
those who will find the characterization reason 
ably truthful. It is sometimes found that a 
new member, owing to a lack of experience, 
may lend himself to irregular tactics and 
eve ntually settle down to recognized procedure; 
but, the chronie disturber is, nevertheless, 


known te 


many. 
Sometimes the aetive member can sway the 


passive associates into extreme conceptions of 





Some School Appropriation! 
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A woman member re- 
cently gave us her dictum on school adminis- 


administrative duty. 


tration in a very few words. She wrote: “I 
am one of seven members. We have a super- 
intendent who follows the dictations of our 
school board. He does what he is told, or gets 
his passport when election comes round again.” 

While in this instance a whole board proceeds 
under false conceptions as to a division of the 
duties and responsibilities of board and super 
intendent, there are boards where a minority 
or a single member may stand out against 
accepted and established relations. 

Temperamental peculiarities must be found 
in every body of men or women, whether this 
be a board of education or a board of any other 
kind. They may break out at inopportune 
times and may result in embarrassments; but, 
the real trouble maker after all is he who 
seeks to enforce notions of his own which are 
contrary to the recognized principles in school 
administrative labors. 


THE ELECTION OF BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION ON PARTISAN LINES 

The evolution in the selection of members 
for school board service, from the appointive 
to the elective system has been a gradual one; 
but, the mode and manner of carrying out the 
latter system has not, in all states, reached a 
satisfactory interpretation. 

One of the evils which still attaches to the 
elective system, as exemplified in certain states, 
is the partisan character of the elections. In 
many cities candidates for the school board are 
still nominated under the label of Republicans 
or Democrats. 

True, in many instances, a spirit of partisan 
pride prompts the choosing of the most desir- 
able men and women for school board honors; 
but, partisan zeal is, nevertheless, also apt to 
overlook the relative merits of the candidates. 
The desire to win an election is frequently 
stronger than the desire to serve the com- 
munity. 

In several Missouri cities, just now, an 
inrest is manifested regarding the law under 
which the school board candidates are chosen. 
[he partisan label is employed and the elections 
are a part of the regular municipal contests. 
Party rivalry has led to unsatisfactory results. 

The students of school administration have 
long determined that the employment of the 
party label in the choosing of members for the 
board of education has its drawbacks. The 
non-partisan method, on the other hand, has, 
thus far, demonstrated its practicability in that 
it has obviated many of the evils which have 
attached themselves to the bi-partisan practice 

It is also deemed 
~— 


| 


| a mistake to merge 
| school board elec- 
| tions with other 
municipal elections 
when the partisan 
spirit is likely to 
exert its influence. 
The 


board of education, 


rreation of a 


in any community, 


is of sufficient im- 


portance to warrant 
a separate election 
is day when the public 
mind may be free 


from the heat and 


-. 
turmoil that usually 


| 


go with municipal 


contests. 
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THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT AND SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The pride of a town is usually expressed in 
the physical evidence of growth and prosperity. 
The loeal chamber of commerce points to the 
commercial and industrial achievements and 
seeks to stimulate a spirit of progress in civic, 
economic, and social effort. 

The modern schoolhouse is growing more 
and more as a factor in exciting home pride 
and patriotism. “When our new school is fin- 
ished we expect to build up a new community 
spirit,” said A. H. Miller, secretary of the 
Hopkins, Minn., board of education recently. 
“First of all, parents will become more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the school and the school 
children now that we have this concrete 
example of our progress. Then through using 
the school as a community center we will work 
for an increase in friendliness, and general 
interest in the good of the whole town.” 

Where a new school building is stately in 
architectural design, and modern as to appoint- 
ment, the imagination is fired into new stages 
of home pride. The stranger is not only 
apprised of the material advancement made; 
but also of the achievements in the field of 
education. 

This phase in the value of modern school 
structures cannot be ignored. It not only 
serves the children who are to be reared into 
useful citizenship; but it also serves an adult 
constituency that is to be stimulated in the 
direction of higher aspirations in community 
life. 

The chamber of commerce may, in its dvsire 
to impress an outside world with the advantage 
of the town, point to splendid bank buildings, 
to spacious manufacturing structures, and fine 
homes. But, it can do no better in an attempt 
to attract population and eapital than to point 
to the educational facilities offered. Good 
school buildings are an index of progress that 
may appeal to the visitor with greater force 
than the business blocks on the main street. 

On the other hand, the spirit of self-improve- 
ment as far as this may apply to the community 
as a whole is well stimulated in the schoolhouse 
that affords an assembly hall for gatherings of 
a popular nature. It affords the public an 
opportunity to get acquainted with itself and 
to learn of its hopes, its ambitions, and its 
aspirations. 

Biloxi, Miss. Three elementary buildings 
built during the summer were occupied on Sep- 
tember 15th. Two of the buildings are of the 
two-story type, with eight classrooms, auditor- 
ium, offices and store rooms. The other one is a 
one-story building of the Spanish type. With 
the completion of the new buildings the city 
possesses an elementary school plant of five 
large buildings. 





Shall He Be Thus Dignified? 
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Means by Which Teachers’ Marks May be 
Made More Reliable 


Kenneth W. Warden, Principal, Lenox School, Memphis, Tenn. 


In a previous article, “Turning the Light on 
Teachers’ Marks,” I attempted to show how a 
superintendent, even in a small town, could 
cause his teachers to realize that their marks 
are not always accurate. The article dealt with 
three essential elements of an examination— 
the selection of the questions or problems, esti- 
mating the relative value of each, and the 
placing of the final mark on the pupil’s paper. 
The teacher’s marks, or the assigned values, 
were compared with the results obtained in a 
classroom examination. In this article I shall 
attempt to offer some suggestions as to how 
teachers’ marks may be made more reliable. 

If a superintendent or principal wishes to 
improve his grading system, by having more 
uniformity in marking papers, he must first 
convince his teachers in a professional, yet 
practical, way that their individual marks are 
not necessarily accurate. To do this, whatever 
plan is decided upon should be so complete 
within itself that the results obtained should 
carry conviction without argument or wrestling 
with technical terms. The plan I used, which 
was discussed in my previous article, worked 
admirably. It had its origin in my own school, 
and it never went beyond it; the teachers con- 
tributed collectively, yet each one worked 
separately; it showed conclusively that there 
was a wide variation in the assigned values and 
marks; but no one could be embarrassed by 
having her marks criticized. It was not a 
question of who was to blame for the variation; 
on the other hand each teacher was concerned 
as to how the variation could be overcome. It 
showed clearly the need of a more carefully 
planned grading system. 

Several careful studies have been made of 
teachers’ marks by graduate students and 
others, and in each of these studies a wide 
variation was found. These studies are avail- 
able: but, I do not think they will help the 
average superintendent or principal very much 
in his struggle to develop a more uniform sys- 
term of marking papers. It is true they contain 
sound information, and offer splendid sugges- 
tions; but, they should be brought in after the 
foundation for the study has been laid, and the 
foundation material should be gotten near at 
furnish 
amusement for the average teacher. A princi- 


hand. These studies momentary 
pal will create a good hearty laugh when he 
tells his faculty that a teacher in a certain 
school system rated an arithmetic paper as 
being worth 56 per cent while another teacher 
in the same school system rated it as being 
worth 92 per cent. A variation of 36 per cent 
in marking the same paper is, apparently, 
Where 


the variation is ten per cent or less, it has no 


ridiculous. therefore, it is amusing. 


special interest for a large number of teachers. 
It would be breath wasted for a superintendent 
or principal to tell his teachers that their marks 
would vary twenty points in marking the same 
paper. Experience has taught me that teachers, 
as a rule, are pretty sure about the reliability 
of their marks, and any one who goes many 
points above or below their individual mark is 
wrong. So, in this particular phase of school 
work, I think improvement should start at 
home. 

A great ma teachers take pride in doing 
things different from any one else; I think a 
teacher’s individuality should not be smothered 


out by a set of drastic regulati: which do not 


function properly in actual operation. Too 
much freedom, however, often leads to blind 
experimentation, and we have had enough of 
that already. Every school system, and each 
individual school, should have certain definite 
regulations in regard to the type of examina- 
tion to be given, and the things which should 
determine the final mark placed on the pupil’s 
paper. Should we add the daily grade and the 
examination grade and divide by two, or should 
we multiply the daily grade by two and add the 
examination grade and divide by three?) Which 
is the better way? How many questions 
should be given in the different subjects on 
examination, and how much time should be 
allotted to each? I find this a pretty safe rule; 
a teacher should be able to complete her exami 
nation in one third the time she expects her 
pupils to complete it. Should we dock a paper 
for misspelled words, for grammatical errors, 
for failing to observe the rules of capitalization, 
and for lack of neatness? Should we grade an 
arithmetic paper on the basis of the number of 
problems solved correctly or should we credit a 
pupil for trying to solve a problem? Should 
we divide one hundred per cent by the number 
of problems given and assign this value to each 
regardless of its degree of difficulty ? Should 
we consider conduct, times tardy, days absent, 
ete., before the final grade is recorded? These 
and many other similar questions should be 
discussed in orderly faculty meetings, and all 
teachers asked to conform to certain regulations 
governing them. It might not be wholly desir- 
able for all the teachers in any one school to 
dispose of them in exactly the same way; but, 
where the exceptional case arises, it should be 
earefully noted. 

Of‘en pupils in departmental work are asked 
to observe different regulations and require- 
ments, governing the examination and promo- 
tion, in each subject they are taking. One 
teacher may instruct her pupils to fold their 
papers the long way and to sign their name 
from the folded edge toward the right; another 
may instruct her pupils to fold their papers the 
same as the first; but, she insists that they sign 
their names from the open edge toward the 
right; while still another wants her papers left 
flat with the pupil’s name at the top of the 

















ANOTHER KIND OF SCHOOL. 

The Parsee children of India are prevented by the strict 
rule of caste from attending any school but one exclusively 
for them Their teacher instructs them in the tenets of 
the Zoriastrian faith as well as the rudiments of common 
schooling 


page. Why all this confusion? What is right 
in one room is wrong in another. It is no 
wonder that the public, in the past, accused 
teachers of being cranky. We dispute among 
ourselves over trivial matters and often lose 
sight of the big things which should receive our 
undivided attention. 

I have known teachers to revolt against the 
examination, and even go so far as to tell their 
pupils that it was a farce and a waste of time. 
Ilowever, the best teachers realize that the 
examination is necessarily a part of school 
work. I have heard teachers say they did not 
need to give their pupils an examination to 
find out who was going to pass; but, I have 
seriously questioned that statement each time 
I have heard it made. It assumes that thers 
are no doubtful children in the group, and such 
an assumption is not often correct. The doubt- 
ful children are either held back or pushed 
forward at the pleasure of the teacher. The 
examination has revealed some wonderful sur- 
prises for me. I see no harm in the examina- 
tion if the elements that enter into it are 
properly evaluated and all the machinery runs 
smoothly and uniformly. One reason the 
examination has not been looked upon favor- 
ably by many teachers as a fair basis for 
measuring results is that they have not taken 
it seriously themselves. The examination is not 
at fault, it is the way it has been used. More 
time and thought should be spent in selecting 
the examination questions. In general, each 
question should be examined as follows: (a) 
Does the question call for worth-while informa- 
tion? (b) Does it provoke thought or does it 
eall for disorganized, memorized facts? (c) 
What is its relative value? (d) Is it within 
the proportional time limit? (e) Has the 
class been prepared for it? The last question 
may seem a little commonplace; but, just last 
vear I was observing a teacher who included a 
cube root problem in an arithmetic test, and 
the children informed her that she allowed 
them to “skip” eube root. 

Teachers who hold the same position in the 
grades from year to year, and especially the 
departmental teachers, have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop a series of examination ques- 
tions which would be far more reliable than 
questions selected at random. Apply the above 
test to each question; use the list for an 
examination, and study the results very care- 
fully. Problems or questions that all, or 
practically all, the children solved or answered 
are evidently too easy; on the other hand, prob- 
lems or questions that but few children solve 
or answer are unquestionably too diffieult. 
Both types should be eliminated before the test 
is used again and new ones substituted. Ques- 
tions that have a tendeney to confuse the child 
ought to be eliminated also. 

[ would consider a question fairly good, if 
between 65 and 95 per cent of the class 
answered it correctly; of course, I am assuming 
that the class has average mentality. If one 
has a large class, or has access to other classes 
of the same grade, it doesn’t take so very long, 
through the process of selection and elimina- 
tion, to collect a series of questions which are 
very valuable. A question that less than 65 per 
cent of the elass can answer is beyond a doubt 
too difficult to be used in testing the ability of 
the class. It is just as true that a question 
which more than 95 per cent of the class ean 
answer correctly is too easy to be of much 
value. One ean’t test a boy’s physical strength 
unless one gives the boy as much as or more 
than he ean lift. The same is true, to a great 
extent, in measuring mental strength. 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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SOUTH SIDE SCHOOL, ROCKVILLE CENTER, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 
H Templeton Blanchard, Architect, New York, N. Y. 
pany, Builders, Rockville Center, Long Island, N 


FIFTY THOUSAND SQUARE FEET 
built to withstand hard usage 


The design of this school is convincing evidence that architectural 
beauty and a thoroughly practical construction go hand in hand. 

The architecture is a study. So was the question of floors. Fifty 
thousand square feet of Duratlex-A Floors were used. In choosing 
a school oor the considerations, in their order of importance, are: 


|. Durability 4. Resistance to Fire 7. Comfort 
». Cost of Cleansing 5. Health 8. Appearance 
3. Cost of Maintenance 6. Quietness 9. Continuous Availability 


10. Resistance to Water, \lkali and Acids 
In these things, and in their order of importance, Duraflex-A excels. Tests 
have demonstrated it. Investigation is convincing. 
Whether it be a new or an old installation, Duraflex-A invariably enlists that 


commendation quality always commands. Write for complete information. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 








PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK BOSTON 
Flanders Bldg. 1110 F St., N.W. 347 Madison Ave. Lawyers Bldg. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ure of all. 


Buying “cheap” 


that our 


and teachers. 


with the utmost of economy. 


to Judge, Specify, and Install 


boards.” Write for 


Worth Building 








THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


Does not consist in buying that which is of- 
fered at a ‘“‘bargain price’’—at the lowest fig- 


and buying “economically” 
are two different things—that is why lan- 
guage has two different words for them. 


We would like you to verify our statement, 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
Are the most economical you can buy, consid- 
ering the word “economical!” in its true sense. 
it is finished with a beautiful velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of the students 
That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
Before you spend a dollar for Black- 
boards, you should read our book “How 
Black- 
your copy today. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


writing surface. 














lhe 


Easton, Pa. 











(Concluded from 
Since the world 


deal 


Page 64) 


war there has been a great 


said and written in regard to standard 


tests, and they have been used extensively in 
school surveys, as well as in school work in 
general. I have found that these tests are very 
valuable helps in classifying children How 


ever, teachers, as a rule, have an antagonistic 


attitude toward the standard test. They seem 


to think it is used merely as a check on them. 
This is a wrong idea, of course, but time and 
education alone can change it. The standard 
test will find a permanent place in our schools; 
and, when it is better understood, the teachers 
will realize that it is of vital importance that 
they compare results with standard norms. | 
have given tests in arithmetic, using questions 
which had been revised several times, and fol 
Woody Tests in Arithme 
Kach time I found 
a high correlation, and especially was this true 


in the 


lowed each with the 
tic and compared results. 
upper grades. I used the 
Woody Tests because they go from the simple 


grammar 


problem to the very complex type. These tests 


also reveal the child’s strong and weak points 


in arithmetic. By careful checking I found 


that the pupils who made a mistake dividing 


decimals, multiplying, or dividing mixed num 


bers in the written test blundered when they 
came to similar operations in the Woody Tests. 
Very few test papers 


with a view to finding the pupil’s weak points 


teachers examine the 
We have been using the examination to find out 
what a pupil knows in a given subject; it also 
reveals what the pupil does not know in that 
but, in our haste we 


subject ; 


have attempted 


to evaluate what the child did, or attempted to 


do. al that was the end of it What a child 
does n¢ ought to be of more econeern to 
the teac! han what the child does know. Do 


we promote children on the basis of what they 





“KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 





B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Cleset 


BANGOR, PA. 











do know, or do we promote them on the basis 


of what they do not know‘ In other words, are 
we trying to find out through the examination 
what a child does 
A teacher 


child than what the examination reveals, 


know, or what 


he does not 
know ? ought to know more about a 
other 


wise, she is not in a position to pass Judgment 


ipon him Ll have known teachers who would 
have the children hand in their examination 
papers without writing their name on them. 


After they were graded the teacher would have 


her, and as the 


papers were claimed by the children, she would 


the children gather around 


record the grade in her register. One teacher 
ittempted to explain to me the advantages of 
I asked her 


teacher, 


such a system. which concerned 


her more as a method. 


Teachers need to know their pupils better. This 


system or 


is one of the disadvantages of 


departmental 


know 


know 


the teacher does not 


She 


work in the grades; 


her pupils sufficiently well. may 
their names and where each sits; but, she never 
approaches the inward life of the child which 
is often so easily developed and directed when 
finds 


leader. 


once it congenial companionship in an 


efficient 

The real easy problem Is not so objectionable 
as the extremely difficult one. Very little time 
n solving the easy problem; how 


is consumed 
ever, it does not measure the child’s ability be 
cause it ordi 
a child of his particular 


does not exercise the faculties 
narily possessed by 
grade and age. Whereas, the difficult problem 
maz’ come near the top of the list; the child 
gives it undue consideration, time is lost, he 
suddenly becomes nervous and is not capable of 
doing his best during the rest of the examina 
tion period. If problems of 
unequal difficulty are to be given, the easiest 


should come first. The Woody Arithmetic 


questions or 


lests allow the child to approach his maximum 
accomplishment gradually. On the other hand, 
the Courtis Tests in arithmetic are composed 
of a series of problems that are of equal diffi- 
culty. Therefore, the Tests 
pupil on a higher plane of mental activity and 
direct him this little 
variation during the allotted time for the test. 


Courtis start the 


along plane with but 
If a teacher has given questions or problems of 
unequal value, then certainly she should not 
assign the same value to each when she comes 
to evaluate the final mark. 

As teachers we shall never become very pro 
ficient in marking papers until we unselfishly 
and unprejudicially examine the available 
information on the subject of teachers’ marks 
and weigh this information in the light of our 
own experience. So long as each of us remains 

self, 
random, 


a law unto our giving ten problems, 


selected at arbitrarily assigning ten 
per cent to each, we shall linger in the shadow 
of traditional custom and shut out the light of 
reason and justice. 

REDUCING TAXES 

True economy does not consist alone of sav- 
ing dollars. It means the saving of effort, of 
time and of talent. 

To work below the highest efficiency is thrift- 
less if not shiftless. This is a time for saving 
by more and better education, more and better 
roads, more and better efforts for health and 
sanitation, more and better homes. 

Even the reduction of taxes does not always 
result in saving, either to the individual, or to 
the community. It 


individuals 


depends on resources of 


and communities, on 


power, on the 


borrowing 
which the tax 
money is to be used, and upon the efficiency of 
the expenditures. By all 


purposes for 


means let 
But where, how, and in what? 
question.—/7. EF. Stone. 


us save. 
That’s the vital 
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The P-A-X is similar to the 
Automatic Telephone equip- 
ment being so widely adopted 
for city service. It augments 
and completes but neither 
supplants nor connects with 
local or long distance tele- 
phone service. 


Always ready at any hour of the day or night. Wil: 


reach any part of the school in 5 seconds or less. 


hen your school is equipped 

with the P-A-X, principal 
and teachers will have at their com- 
mand the fastest and most highly 
developed intercommunicating sys- 
tem known. 


Simply spinning the dial on a P-A-X 
phone gives, at once, a direct and 
accurate telephone connection with 
any classroom or department at any 
hour of the day or night. 


The P-A-X avoids the delays of 
personal messenger service. Be- 
cause of its speed, convenience and 
secrecy, matters of school business 
may be freely discussed and settled 
at once, not requiring teachers to 


leave classroom and students with- 
out supervision for consultztion °* 
the office. 


Via the Conference Wire any num- 
ber of persons may be included in 
the conversation. This avoids delay- 
ing action until the regular teachers’ 
meeting. It does away with the te- 
dious calling of one person after 
another to repeat some message of 
interest to all. 


Being automatic, the P-A-X saves 
an average of 18 seconds per call 
over the ordinary telephone system. 
It dispenses with the service of a 
switchboard operator and pays for 
itself by saving her salary. 


Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive P-A-X system, espe- 
cially designed for the smaller school in which the larger, more 
comprehensive P-A-X is not required. This system provides 
the advantages of the P-A-X system at the lowest possible cost. 


Aufomatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone in use 
the world over. Home Office and Factory, Chicago, Ill., Branch Offices: NeW YORK, 21 E. 40th St.; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga 


Bidg. Representatives in all principal cities. /n Canada 


{ddress: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, 


P. Q. Abroad—Address: Intenational Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W. C. 2, 


England. Jn Australia—Address: Automatic Telephones, Ltd 
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Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
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The Swiftest Messenger You Can Employ 





MARK 





PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


See st ae 
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STRUCTURAL SLATE 






Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 
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second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 
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School Lands and Funds 

The education of the children of the state is 
an obiigation which the state took over by the 
adoption of the Califo nia constitution and is 
exclusively a function which cannot be delegated 
to any other agency.—Piper v. Big Pine School 
Dist. of In;o County, 226 P. 926, Calif. 

School Districts 

School districts are quasi municipal corpora- 
tions, being involuntary political or civil divi- 
sions of the state created purely as auxiliaries 
of the state to aid in the general administration 
of the government.—Melin v. Community Consol. 
School Dist. No. 76, 144 N. E. 13, Il. 

A high school district with a distance of seven 
miles between east and west boundaries and six 
miles between north and south boundaries, with 
the schoolhouse site practically in the center 
of the district, and with seventeen miles of east 
and west roads and ten miles of north and south 
roads improved with concrete, gravel, or other 
durable surfacing and other well-kept dirt roads, 
is held sufficiently compact.—People v. Standley, 
144 N. E. 355, Ml. 

That people residing in a high school dis- 
trict trade at stores, deliver grain to elevators, 
do their banking business, and attend church, in 
cities or villages outside the district, does not 
establish that che district comprises more than 
one community for high school purposes.—Peo- 
ple v. Standley, 144 N. E. 355, II. 

School District Government 

The duties of the state superintendent of 
public instruction in the performance of a con- 
tract with the state to supply books for six 
years, under the Texas laws (Vernon’s anno- 
tated civil statutes Supp., 1918, art. 2909b), are 
purely ministerial, and he is without authority 
to contest its validity on account of irregulari- 
ties in execution, in view of article 2909n.— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Marrs, 262 S. W. 722, 
Tex. 






Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 








for LABORATORY TOPS and TANKS 


Structural Slate is absolutely non-absorbent. 
It is not affected by heat or cold. 


Structural Slate is acid-proof and does not 
stain and become foul and unsightly. 
of the easiest materials to keep clean. 


These qualities of Structural Slate have placed 
it in demand for Laboratory equipment. 


| Booklets on Structural Slate will be cheerfully 
mailed you upon request. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


| 
| 108 ROBINSON AVE., 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


It is one 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 








School District Property 
Where one conveyed land to a school dis- 
trict “to have and to hold the same, with all the 
appurtenances thereof, to the second party, to 
their heirs and assigns forever, with covenants 
of general warranty,” but after the description 
of the property provided that it should revert 
back to the grantor when no longer used for 
common school purposes, a determinable or 
qualified fee was created, and the school district 
had the right and power to execute an oil lease 
on the land as long as it was used for common 
school purposes.—Williams v. McKenzie, 262 S. 
W. 598, Ky. 
A school district had no right to appropriate 
a part of a public park for the erection of a 
school building, even though the school might 
be beneficial to the public.—Melin v. Community 
Consol. School Dist. No. 76, 144 N. E. 13, Ky. 
The Texas constitution, art. 7, § 8, and the 
civil statutes, Vernon’s Supp., 1922, arts. 2904%4, 
2904%4d, 2904%1, place responsibility and ulti- 
mate authority in the matter of purchasing text- 
books and their distribution with the state board 
of education, and the attorney general cannot 
elect for state to accept or reject a contract for 
textbooks that is voidable, under the Texas con- 
stitution, art. 4, § 22, and the civil statutes, 
Vernon’s Anno. Supp., 1918, art. 2909n.—Charles 
Seribner’s Sons v. Marrs, 262 S. W. 722, Tex. 
If the state textbook commission, in making 
a contract, did all the essential things, those 
that involved discretion, and proper bond was 
filed as required by the Texas revised statutes, 
arts. 4928, 4929, approval by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction involved no discre- 


tion, and was obligatory.—Charles Scribner’s 
Sons v. Marrs, 262 S. W. 722, Tex. 
The Texas civil statutes (Supp. 1918, art. 


2909b), authorizing contracts by state for pur- 
chase of school books from a certain firm for 
six years, is constitutional—American Book Co. 
v. Marrs, 262 S. W. 730, Tex. 

If terms of a _ building contractor’s surety 
bond are susceptible of two constructions, that 
most favorable to beneficiary should be adopted, 
if consistent with purpose to be accomplished.— 
Gill v. Paysee, 226 P. 802, Nev. 

An order by an obligee, required by a school 
building contractor’s bond to notify surety in 
case of default and not to make the last pay- 


ment without its consent, that last payment be 
paid to surety, on the contractor’s default in 
payment for labor and materials, notwithstand- 
ing the contractor’s assignment, is held binding 
practical construction of contract and bond as 
inuring to the benefit of laborers and material 
men. (Per Sanders, J.).—Gill v. Paysee, 226 P. 
302, Nev. 

A building contractor’s bond, reciting that it 
was given under the Nevada statutes of 1921, 
ce. 35, declaring laws governing the letting of 
contracts for public buildings applicable, is held 
given pursuant to the Nevada statutes of 1913, 
ce. 264, requiring bond conditioned on the pay- 
ment for labor and materials, though bond was 
conditioned to save obligee harmless only. (Per 
Coleman, J.).—Gill v. Paysee, 226 P. 302, Nev. 

Under the West Virginia statutes (Barne’s 
Code of 1923, c. 28a, § 12), a board of education 
cannot lawfully make contracts for the building 
and repairing of schoolhouses and for furnish- 
ing them at a time when such contracts would 
involve the expenditure of money in excess of 
funds legally at the disposal of the board, and 
such contracts and school orders issued there- 
under are void and unenforceable.—Shonk Land 
Co. v. Joachim, 123 S. E. 444, W. Va. 

A void contract for the building, repairing and 
furnishing of schoolhouses made when such con- 
tracts would involve the expenditure of money 
in excess of funds legally at the disposal of the 
board of education cannot be made lawful by 
the issuance of school orders in discharge 
thereof in subsequent fiscal years, although the 
board could then pay them out of the levies con- 
templated for that year.—Shonk Land Co. v. 
Joachim, 123 S. E. 444, W. Va. 

A written contract for the purchase of school- 
house furnishings and equipment made by a 
board of education at a time when the board 
had no funds legally at its disposal for such 
purpose, payment therefor to be made in the 
succeeding fiscal year, is void on its face under 
the West Virginia statutes (Barne’s code of 
1923, c. 28a, § 12), as creating a debt which 
involves payment by future tax levies.—Shonk 
Land Co. v. Joachim, 123 S. E. 444, W. Va. 

The board of education did not breach its con- 
tract with the contractor on a school building 
by failure to enforce an architect’s ruling that 
workmen of another contractor should be re- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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New Minnesota Stadium 
Equipped with E-Z Hangers 


~~ 


N the new $700,000 University of Minnesota Stadium, 
K-Z RADIATOR HANGERS support legless radiators 


trom the walls in the locker and shower rooms. 


The newest and best school structures throughout the 
country are equipped with E-Z HANGERS to speed 
cleaning, cut cleaning costs, improve sanitation, and make 
radiation more attractive. 


Dirt collects tar less readily under legless radiators hung 
several inches off the Hoor with E-Z HANGERS. When 
cleaning is necessary, it can be done thoroughly with the 
vacuum cleaner or brush—without obstruction, without 
delay. 


The easiest hanger on the market to install. Invisible 
after installation, Inexpensive. 
See vour architect. Specity them for YOUR new school. 


For further information write 


HEALY -RUFF CO. 


96 PLY MOUTH BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MAKES CLEANING UNDER RADIATORS EASY 
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Denzar lighted corridor in Taylorville Memorial 
School, Taylorville, Illinois. 








classroom illumination. 





Physics Laboratory in Central High School, Saginaw, Michigan—one of hundreds of classrooms 
in which DENZAR has solved the lighting problem. 


Plan now to install DENZARS in your 
classrooms during the Christmas recess 
As the first step towards improving the lighting of your schools 


write today for a copy of “More Light for Less Money,” which 
gives you the facts you should know about this ideal light for 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO., 
219 South Jefferson St., 


Chicago 








(Concluded from Page 63) 

moved from the building, the contracts of vari- 
ous contractors providing that they should em 
ploy competent workmen and that the architect 
should have the right to cause undesirable work- 
men to leave premises; the only reason for lack 
of harmony between employees being that some 
were union and some non-union men.—E. C. 
Gerhard Bldg. Co. v. City of Dallas, 298 F. 264, 
U.S.C. C. A. Tex. 

Where the subcontractors on a school building 
terminated their contracts before abandonment 
of contracts by the principal contractor, the lat- 
ter could not, some two weeks later, revive sub- 
contracts without the consent of subcontractors 
by assigning them to the city, and failure of 
subcontractors to complete their contract did not 
release the principal contractor from liability.— 
E. C. Gerhard Bldg. Co. v. City of Dallas, 298 
F. 264, U. S. C. C. A. Tex. 


Teachers 

The office of assistant principal of the high 
school in the city of Revere could not be abol- 
ished by a vote of five to two, where votes of 
two in favor of abolishment were not cast on 
the merits of the question in the interest of 
public welfare, but were cast as a means of 
displacing the incumbent because of his political 
views, in view of the Massachusetts General 
Laws, c. 71, §§ 39, 42.—Sweeney v. School Com- 
mittee, of City of Revere, 144 N. E. 377, Mass. 

Pupils 

The enjoyment of privileges of attending 
public schools is an enforceable right vouch- 
safed to all who have a legal right to attend the 
public schools, which cannot be enjoyed as a mat- 
ter of right by those who, from choice or com- 
pulsion, attend schools without the control, su- 
pervision, and regulation of the state educa- 
tional departments.—Piper v. Big Pine School 
Dist. of Inyo County, 226 P. 926, Calif. 

The petitioner, an Indian child whose parents 
as well as herself are citizens of the United 
States and of the state, and who never belonged 
to any tribe within the Dawes a‘ of 1887 (U. 
S. complete statutes, § 3951), was entitled to 
attend as a pupil a school conducted by the 
governing body of the school district of which 
she is a resident and a citizen, in view of the 
California constitution, art. 9, §§ 1, 5, and the 
U. S. constitutional amendment 14, and could 





not be excluded under the California political 
code, § 1662, subds. 2, 3, merely because she was 
an Indian and as such was eligible to attend a 
iederal school for Indians situated in the same 
district; California statutes of 1921, p. 1673, § 1, 
subds. 3, 4 (known as compulsory educational 
law), not applying.—Piper v. Big Pine School 
Dist. of Inyo County, 226 P. 926, Calif. 


CAUSES OF ABSENCE 

An interesting stucy of causes of absence in 
one grade of fifteen schools in the city of Wash- 
ington was made during the school year 1923-24 
by a committee headed by Dr. Louise Taylor- 
Jones. The report shows that colds were the 
single largest cause of absence and that illnesses 
other than colds equalled all other causes of 
absence. 

The study was made in fifteen third grades. 
The schools were located in all parts of the city 
and included some in outlying superior residen- 
tial districts, a platoon school, an open air 
school, a school for colored children, and several 
schools in densely settled sections of the city. 
The absences were recorded for about 490 pupils 
during the period of an entire school year of 180 
school days. 

A total of 4,980% days of absence were re- 
corded. Colds cause 1,418% days of absence or 
27.7 per cent of all days of absence, and consti- 
tuted 39.2 per cent of all illnesses. This was 
true in spite of the fact that coughs, sore 
throats, and bronchitis were considered among 
other types of illness. The lowest average loss 
of time due to colds was in the open air school 
where only 0.6 per cent of the time was lost. 
The period of the year showing the greatest 
prevalence of colds varied somewhat, but in all 
schools a sudden rise was noted after the first 
advent of cold weather and the beginning of the 
heating season. This occurred in November. 
Another high peak came in January. 

The city of Washington during the year 
1923-24 was singularly free from contagious dis- 
eases and in the fifteen classes onlv two cases 
of measles were reported. Similarly there was 
a small loss of time due to scarlet fever and 
similar contagious children’s diseases. Tooth- 
ache and impetigo were among the troublesome 
causes of loss of time which might very well be 
obviated. Ear ache caused a loss of 70 days 


and tonsilitis and other throat troubles 230 
days. There was a great deal of absence due to 
eye trouble, 67 days, and headache was respon- 
sible for 156% days of absence. 

Weather was considered a fourth cause of 
absence and was responsible for a loss of 234 
days among the boys and 270% days among 
the girls. Truancy caused a loss of 8 days 
among the boys and 9% days among the girls. 
Religious holidays caused a loss of 76% days by 
the boys and 68 days by girls. 

The study revealed the fact that there is con- 
siderable absence for miscellaneous and fre- 
quently trifling causes. Such causes as “going 
to the dentist,” shopping, “going for a hair cut,” 
the movies, “going to the horse show,” and simi- 
lar causes made a total of 491% days by boys 
and 434 days lost by girls. 

Summarizing its conclusions the committee 
found that “seventy per cent of all absences are 
due to medical problems. 

“Of these one-fourth are common colds, and 
respiratory disturbances caused nearly 40 per 
cent of all absences. 

“Truancy is not a large problem at this age. 

“Boys and girls at 8 years of age seem to be 
absent about equally for all causes.” 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


—Mrs. Ellen Lawton Wilson who as secretary 
of the De Pere, Wis., school board who receives 
$100 a year has donated the amount for a shower 
bath in the high school building. Will an in- 
creased salary mean more shower baths? 

—At Kansas City, Mo., the school board fired 
a high school printing instructor for kissing one 
of the girl pupils. The girl pleaded for the in- 
structor and said that he had kissed her “in 4 
dare” and “we would have thought that we had 
scored against any teacher if he had refused a 
dare.” That girl certainly set up a good de- 
fense. 

—News Item: “Recently the school board 
held a special meeting to give taxpayers 4 
chance to discuss the coming year’s budget, but 
nobody showed up. That is the usual story; but 
it is dollars to doughnuts there will be the usual 
amount of kicking after the board has gone 
ahead and done the best it could without the 
public’s help.” 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 

















An Installation of Lyon Steel Lockers at 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


Buying Lockers for Years of Service 


A locker is not a temporary article of 
school equipment — if it is a Lyon 
Locker. For Lyon Steel Lockers are 
built for the life of the school, for suc- 
ceeding generations of service. 


Lyon Lockers have the greatest meas- 
ure of surplus strength, due to highest 
quality of materials and workmanship, 
plus exclusive features of design. The 
doors expect slamming, always swing 
true, are built to withstand abuse. This 
is true of every part of Lyon Lockers, 


from hinges to the three point locking 
mechanism. 


The distinctive olive green finish of 
Lyon Lockers is in keeping with the 
most up to date surroundings. It resists 
marring, does not show finger-prints 
and helps keep the locker room or cor- 
ridors well lighted. 


The sum of these qualities has caused 
Lyon Lockers to be used and endorsed 
by leading educational institutions the 
country over. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 











CHICAGO — 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS | 11 South Meridan Ave, 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. ? 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


1319, Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
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for every storage need 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet ail needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Superivsor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and School Boards 














A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 











BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
St. Louis, Mo 


Republic Building 
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Mem. A. S. M. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Lighting and Ventilating for Schools 
Professional Service for Architects 









207 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 
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B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS | 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio || 


Member, American Society of Landscape Architects | 














| SCHOOL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 
Made by Qualified Experts 


| Standard Appraisal Company 
90 John Street, New York City 
Branches in all! principal cities 
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ED. J. LOMASNEY | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Ventilating Power } 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Heating 
456 BROADWAY 


Practice limited to designing and superintendence. 





Service available to architects and schoo! boards 





| LARSON & WELLS 
! Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H 
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5 paying constituency. 


The construction of schools, in accordance with a 
well planned Building Program, extending over a 
period of years, is now accepted as the most success- 
; ful and economical way of providing efficient school 
: structures to meet the immediate and future educa 
tional requirements of a community. 


Formulating a successful Building Program, how 
ever, requires a most comprehensive analysis of the 
local conditions with reference to the present needs 
and future growth, financial ability and a complete 
knowledge of educational progress and the practical 


These considerations involve economies in the selec- 
tion and development of sites, planning and archi- 
tectural construction details with exhaustive care and 
standardization of equipment and supplies. 
. also involve a distribt.cion of the burden over a period 
of time, likely to exe:t a measure of equity to a tax 


The Services of the School Specialist 
in a School Building Program 


They 


34 
The Building Program presents problems of educa 
tional direction, legislation, finance, architecture, ‘ 
construction, equipment and maintenance and the 3 
successful program must be based on the practical s 
solution of these problems. s 
The need, value and economy of securing the serv s 
ices of an expert in working out these problems is 
very evident. There is a growing demand on the is 
part of school authorities for the professional services : 
of the expert covering: ie 

se 
Heating and Ventilating School Bond Issues 
Landscape Architecture Accounting 
Sanitary Engineering Appraisals 3 
Financing Research and Surveys 4 

ey 
The PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE DI | 
RECTORY is published as a means of establishing bs 
a point of contact between the school authorities and rs 
professional men offering a high type of specialized 5 
service. % 

s 
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| E. VERNON HILL COMPANY 
| AEROLOGISTS | 
Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 
correcting the Ventilation of school buildings 


| 64 W. Randolph St. Chicago. Ill, 


— eS __ > 


Registered Architect & Engineer 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
| School Specialist 


| 
410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. | 





H.A.UNDERWOOD.A.S. M. E. 
Engineer 


A. L. BENEKER, A. 1.4. | 
Architect | 


| H. A. UNDERWOOD CO. | 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
RALEIGH, N. C. | 


Specialists in Educational & Institutional Buildings 
An organization of Registered Architects and Engineers and 
Specialists in heating and power engineering 











| SEIPP, PRINCELL & COMPANY | 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL BOND FINANCING | 


ality and sale 1 Cab Bonds guaranteed if p 


108 South La Salle Street Chicago 
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Te 
MixccoR; 
MANUAL 


A Data Book on Milcor 
Materials and Methods 
including Engineering 
tables, Details. Specifi- 
cations and General in- 
formation regarding 
Milcor Stay-Rib and 
Netmesh Expanded 
Metal Lath, Expansion 
Corner Bead and Cas- 
ings, Steel Domes for 
Reinforced Concrete 
Floors, Steel Channels 
and other Firesafe 


Building Products. Also 
“Approved Architects’ 
Specifications. 


Kansas City, Mo 











pearance as well. 


Five Schools Burn Every Day! 
You Can Save Them! 


IGHTY-TWO per cent of America’s schools are built without proper 
consideration for firesafeness! Only 5% can be termed truly firesafe 
and 13% are semi-firesafe. These are the astounding facts revealed by 
investigations directed by the National Committee for Chamber of Com- 
merce Cooperation with Public Schools and the American City Bureau. 


Help put a stop to dangerous school construction methods. You are in a 
position to do so. Write for copies of “The Milcor Manual” and “The Mil- 
cor Guide” — two reference books which every School Board Member, 
Architect, Engineer or Contractor should consult. They will give you data 
on which to base your’ contentions for better construction. 
In many ways Milcor Firesafe Methods and Materials will actually save con- 
siderable money, while accomplishing not only firesafeness but better ap- 
Put a stop to the fire risk in your District. The taxpayers 
deserve this consideration and the children themselves most certainly do. 
An average of five schools burn every day! 


Write Today for these two Books: “The Milcor Manual” and “The Milcor Guide”’. 
r MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 


LaCrosse, Wis Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, IIl. 


COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MILCO 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 
Products for Schools and Colleges 


The 
MixcoR, 
GUIDE 


A Reference Book on 
Milcor Architectural 
Sheet Metal including 
Architectural Specifi- 
cations, Mechanical 
Specifications and Erec- 
tion Instructions on 
Milcor “Titelock” Met- 
al Tile and Shingles, 
Ventilators, Metal 
Cornices and Cano- 
pies, “Invisible Joint” 
Metal Ceilings, Zinc 


and Copper Architec- 
Ornaments, etc. 
and 


tural 
A most unusual 


valuable Book. 


Boston, Mass. 
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COST OF DAMAGE TO NEW YORK SCHOOL- 
HOUSES 


New York, N. Y. Vandals have for several 
years been doing damage to the city school 
buildings, amounting to more than $200,000 a 
year. Supt. W. J. O’Shea has taken drastic 
action to place a curb on the wanton destruction 
of school property by directing district super- 
intendents and principals to organize police 
patrols of pupils and teachers for duty outside 
of school hours. He says: 

“The malicious and wanton destruction of 
school property through the breaking of win- 
dows, defacement of buildings and unlawful en- 
tries amounts to more than $200,000. 

“Principals, teachers and custodians should 
use every effort to stop this destruction, to insist 
upon replacement by parents, when possible, and 
as a last resort, to have offenders old enough 
to understand, dealt with according to law. 

“The amount of damage may be reduced by 
encouraging pupils themselves to stop the de 
struction through the inauguration of a policing 
system by boy scouts or some other form of 
organization composed of pupils of the school, 
and conducted by them under the direction of a 
teacher. Such patrol work should be carried on 
both during and after school hours, if possible.”’ 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 
Falmouth, Mass. A new $150,000 high 


school now under construction will be ready for 
occupancy the first of the year. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education is 
completing its building program undertaken sev- 
eral years ago, through its own architectural, 
drafting and supervisory staff. Mr. Wm. B. 
Ittner, of St. Louis, has been engaged as con- 
sulting architect. The board recently terminated 
its arrangement with the Buffalo Associated 


\ 


Architects for the school building work outlined 
in connection with the building program. 

The New York City board of education has 
for the first time approved at one step plans 
for an entire building, including the mechanical 
work. The action was taken regarding plans 
for the proposed School No. 72, in the Bronx, 
and received the approval of Dr. J. A. Ferguson, 
chairman of the committee on buildings and sites 
of the board. 

Dr. Ferguson explained that the process em- 
ployed will materially reduce the time required 
to complete new buildings. Plans were approved 
for the entire building, including the plumbing, 
heating, ventilation and electrical work. It is 
believed that contracts for the other work will 
be awarded shortly, instead of having to wait 
for an examination of the plans and report upon 
them. 

Bridgeport, Conn. With the opening of the 
new school year, the board of education has com- 
pleted the elementary part of its building pro- 
gram adopted in 1922. The program which is 
to cover a three-year period, involves a total 
expenditure of $2,700,000. The completion of 
two new elementary schools and three additions 
has resulted in considerable improvement in the 
elementary school] situation. 

The Warren Harding High School, which will 
be ready for occupancy in 1925, will place high 
school part-time pupils on a full-time basis for 
the first time in fifteen years. The building has 
entirely modern equipment and is provided with 
ample grounds for an athletic field and bleach- 
ers accommodating a large number of spectators. 

At the present time there is an unexpended 
balance remaining of the bond issue of about 
$500,000. 

Providence, R. I. Because of congestion in 
the grade schools, the board has reopened two 
unused buildings for the use of classes of back- 
ward children. Both buildings are wooden 
structures which had been abandoned for some 
time because of the erection of modern struc 
tures. 

The school board at Austin, Minn., has 
awarded the contract for a memorial gymnasium 
to be erected at a cost of $26,898. In the will 
of the late O. W. Shaw, the sum of $35,000 
was left for the erection and equipment of a 
gymnasium. Two daughters of Mr. Shaw later 


donated $10,000, so that with the interest on the 
original gift, the amount available is now 
$50,000. 

Michigan City, Ind. A total of $240,000 
worth of school bonds, bearing four and one- 
half per cent interest, were recently solid to a 
Chicago bank. The proceeds of the issue will 
be used in the erection of a new high school, 
the contract for which is to be awarded shortly. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a two and one-half million 
dollar bond issue at the November election to 
meet the present needs of the schools. The 
bonds will be used for the erection of five grade 
schools, additions to nine buildings, the erection 
of an auditorium and gymnasium for the Cen- 
tral high school, and the completion of the South 
High School. 

New Castle, Pa. The corner stone of the 
junior-senior high school was laid on September 
12th, with appropriate ceremonies. A musical 
and speaking program was given. President P. 
W. Griffen placed the corner stone. 

Mishawaka, Ind. The corner stone of the 
high school was laid on September 11th. The 
building will be erected at a cost of $750,000. 

‘Hamburg, Ia. The corner stone of a 
high school was laid on September 9th. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education 
has approved a recommendation of Commis- 
sioner John Enright, providing for an investiga 
tion of new school sites. The action is intended 
to forestall the erection of high schools in sub- 
urban municipalities where such facilities are 
available. It was shown that growing munici- 
palities, through local pride, have proposed the 
erection of new schools, despite available facili- 
ties in adjacent towns. It was pointed out that, 
in some cases, municipalities have attempted to 
compel the approval of proposed high school 
courses previous to the erection of new build- 
ings. 


new 


An emergency building program providing 
for twelve building operations and costing 
$7,000,000 has been presented to the Cleveland, 
Ohio, school board for approval. The major 
part of the program will be the erection of a 
high school of commerce to cost $1,659,650. 

Nashua, N. H. The corner stone of the Mt. 
Pleasant school was laid on September 6th. 
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Responsibility is up to the School Authorities 


Stewart Fence saves children’s lives 


The educating of school children is secondary 
to safeguarding them against the threat of in 
jury or death. Today’s increasing traffic dan 
gers make a high, unclimbable fence for the 
school yard, playground or athletic field a ne 
cessity to prevent the kind of accidents that 
are constantly snuffing out the lives of unre 
strained school children. 

Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence is bought by 
school boards, park and playground commit 
tees, because it gives maximum protection at 


Addreas Wire Fence Divia 


low yearly cost. The posts, made of the best 
tubular steel, have unusual torsional strength: 
the fittings are made of pressed or forged steel 
of special design; the fabric is permanentl, 
galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER 
WEAVING process. 

Stewart Service is available everywhere. It 
relieves you of responsibility, takes care of all 
erecting problems. Estimates furnished with 
out obligation. 


ion for complete information 


The Stewart [ron Works Company, Inc. 


‘The World's Greate 
120 Stewart Block 


st lron Fence Builders’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The corner stone of a new high school to 
cost $95,000 was laid on September 13th at Mill- 
wood, Wash. The building will be ready for 
occupancy with the opening of the second 
semester. 

-Buffalo, N. Y. The corner stone of Public 
School 71 was laid on September 10th. Supt. 
E. C. Hartwell, and Mrs. William F. Felton, 
president of the board, gave addresses. The 
building, which is of fireproof construction, is 
three stories high, and will accommodate 1,200 
students. It will be completed ready for use in 
September, 1925. 

Cedar Rapids, la. The school board has 
received bids for the construction of the new 
Woodrow Wilson junior high school. The plans 
call for -a two-story building to cost about 
$300,000. Mr. Bert Rugh is the architect of the 
building. 

—Hoboken, N. J. The school board has hon- 
ored two deceased educators of the city in re- 
naming the high school the Demarest High 
School, and the junior high school the Joseph 
F. Brandt school. 

Peoria, Ill. In the direction of formulating 
a building program looking into future needs, 
the school board has begun a study of the chap- 
ter “recommendations for a building program”’ 
in the survey made of the schools last year by 
the state university. 

The Ohio Department of Education has an- 
nounced the distribution of state aid funds to 
financially weak school districts, the distribution 
being effected fully two months earlier than last 
year. It is found that conditions in certain 
districts are the worst in the history of the 
state, despite retrenchment measures effected in 
many districts. While teaching staffs have been 
reduced, there are many schools which may be 
compelled to close before the end of the term if 
emergency relief is not supplied. 

It is found that several factors operate to 
make the situation serious this year. Last year 
the $2,000,000 appropriation was swelled by 
$780,000 derived from an old fifteen mill state 
levy, which was collected for use in 1922-1923. 
There are no extra funds available this year to 
be added to the appropriation. 

In many districts teachers waited for their 
pay until the first of the year. Money so ex- 
pended may be regarded as past obligations and 


further decreases the funds available for this 
year. Added to this, there are a number of weak 
schools which are not able to qualify for state 
aid. 

The state department has assigned a repre 
sentative to each district to confer with the 
schools regarding their immediate needs and to 
effect plans for further retrenchment measures 
where these are indicated as necessary. 

Duluth, Minn. The taxpayers face an in 
crease of 2.273 mills in the tax levy for public 
schools this year. The levy for this year will be 
26.483 as compared with a levy of 24.21 mills 
last year. The increases are in the general and 
building funds. 

St. Louis, Mo. In rejecting proposed salary 
increases for teachers, the board has explained 
its action, pointing to a possible deficit of 
$1,961,122, as between its estimated income and 
expenditures for the year 1924-1925. 

The situation has been attributed to the un- 
usual number of contracts falling due this year, 
particularly for the construction of two high 
schools and three colored schools. New build- 
ings will aggregate an expenditure of $2,382,000, 
which is $1,212,000 in excess of the average 
amount for the past six years. 

Included in the new structures on which con 
tracts call for part or full payment this year 
are: Roosevelt High School, cost $1,500,000: 
Beaumont High School, cost $1,500,000; Elias 
Michael School, cost $200,000; School for Handi- 
capped Colored Children, cost $250,000; and 
Lincoln school, cost $250,000. 

Centralia, Wash. A new school was opened 
for the first time on September 8th. Two schools 
erected the past summer, have been placed in 
use, relieving badly congested conditions in other 
buildings. 

Additional accommodations have been provided 
in the senior high school with the retention of 
four grades and the eighth grade divisions. The 
seventh grades have been removed to near-by 
buildings made available this year. , 

Penngrove, Calif. The citizens have ap 
proved a bond issue of $33,000 calling for the 
erection and equipment of a new school build- 
ing. A six-room school of modern design will 
be erected to replace an old building. 

The school board of Greensburg, Pa., has 
asked the voters to approve a bond issue of 


$600,000 at the November election for the pur- 
pose of completing and equipping the high school 
now under construction. It has been found that 
the building is not adequate for the needs of the 
high school and that funds are not available for 
the completion of the structure. 

San Francisco, Calif. Mayor James Rolph, 
Jr., has recommended that two new schools be 
named after men identified with the educational 
development of the city. The names suggested 
are Raphael Weill and Edward Taylor. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board of school com 
missioners has adopted a tax rate of $1.04 for 
1925, plus an amount for teachers’ pensions to 
be determined later. 

An unmodified budget, calling for a total ex 
penditure of $9,602,407 was also adopted. It 
contains provisions for the erection of the 
Shortridge high school, the west high school, a 
colored high school, and several grade schools. 

-Macon, Ga. The new boys’ high school has 
been named Lanier High School, and the girls’ 
high school the Pearl Stephens High School. 

Mt. Gilead, O. Facing a shortage of funds, 
the school board has called an election to vote 
a three-mill levy in November. Only eight 
months’ school was possible last year and funds 
are still short this year. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board estimates 
that it will be $12,883,000 in arrears by January 
1, 1925. A financial statement submitted to the 
board shows that the estimated receipts for this 
year are $1,259,095, while the estimated liabili- 
ties are $1,272,978. 

Opposition to the proposed $9,000,000 school 
bond issue for Oakland, Calif., has been made 
by the local improvement club. The bond issue 
which is sponsored by the Safe Schools Society 
provides that a business administrator shall 
handle the expenditure of the money. It also 
provides for a smaller bond issue for the pur- 
chase of land and a direct tax for school build- 
ings. 

The passage of the bond issue, according to 
the school authorities, means that approximately 
$200,000, obtained annually by special levy, will 
be released for repairs when sufficient funds 
have been provided for new buildings. Plans 
for buildings have been standardized under the 
direction of W. E. Whalen, who has been placed 
in charge of the program. Under this plan, 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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UN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than other 
makes, yet it is used by more schools than any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting Play- 
ground equipment. A few dollars saved in buying un- 
safe apparatus may mean serious injury to a child 
in addition to heavy damages that must be paid. 


Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
the board is confident that estimates will be 
carefully worked out in an efficient and business- 
like manner. 

Sioux City, la. The board of education has 
awarded the general contract for the construc- 
tion of the new Central Junior High School to 
cost $273,000. The estimated cost of the com- 
pleted structure will be $350,000. 

The Central Junior High School will complete 
a group of four junior high schools erected to 
serve the immediate junior high school needs 
of the city. The building will take over the 
continuation work for the city, also the pre- 
vocational work, and some vocational courses not 
taken care of in the remaining junior high 
schools. The building wi!l be completed ready 
for occupancy in a year’s time. 

—Harrodsburg, Ky. A new high school cost- 
ing $70,000 has been occupied for the first time 
this year. The building, which is two stories 
high, is built of red brick, with white stone trim- 
mings. It was erected under the supervision 
of Nevin, Wischmeyer & Morgan, architects. 
Louisville, Ky. 

—Upton, Mass. A three-room school now un- 
der construction will be completed in the near 
future. The building is a model village school 
and is the gift of Mr. G. W. Knowlton. 

—A number of special elections will be held 
in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, on November 4th, 
in connection with the general election. Local 
propositions referred to the voters for approval 
or rejection, by municipal governments of the 
county, are: 

South Euclid village school district—A bond 
issue of $500,000 for new school buildings and 
additions to present outbuildings. 

Cleveland Heights—An additional tax levy of 
not to exceed three mills for not more than five 
years for school purposes. 

Cleveland Heights—A bond issue of $1,500,000 
for the purpose of erecting school buildings and 
the construction of additions to existing schools. 

South Euclid village—An additional tax levy 
of three mills for five years for school pur- 
poses. 

Garfield Heights—A bond issue of $110,000 
for constructing a fireproof schoolhouse on the 
Maple school site and for building a gymnasium 
and auditorium for Garfield school. 
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South Euclid has asked the voters to pass a 
proposed bond issue of $410,000 for a new high 
school. 

Dayton, O. The school board has asked the 
voters to approve a bond issue of $4,000,000 
and a tax levy of two mills on the dollar at the 
school election to be held November 4th. 

Mission, Tex. The corner stone for the new 
high school was laid in September. 

-Schenectady, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,700,000, which is an in- 
crease of $100,000 over that of last year. 

—Winlock, Wash. The voters of School Dis- 
trict 202 have approved a special five-mill levy 
for school purposes. 

Youngstown, O. The school board has 
warned that if the special tax levy of 1.6 mills 
is not renewed at this time, it will mean a rad- 
ical reduction in salaries and personnel. 

Canton, O. The school board has approved 
the proposition of a bond issue of $1,800,000 
to be submitted to the voters at the November 
election. The approval of the bonds will permit 
the carrying out of a three-year building pro- 
gram to take care of immediate needs and future 
increases in enrollment. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation calling for the sub- 
mission of a new high school bond issue at the 
November election. The plan provides for an 
expenditure of $1,200,000 for the John Harris 
high school and $550,000 for the completion of 
the William Penn high school. 

—An enlarged school program providing for 
a new senior high school and for an expansion 
of the grade schools has been proposed by G. 
D. Henderson, member of the school board at 
Little Rock, Ark. The estimated cost of the 
program is $1,750,000. 

—Washington, D. C. Municipal Architect A. 
L. Harris has recommended that sites for school 
buildings be purchased in advance of building 
operations in order to make possible a careful 
study of problems arising in the construction. 
It has been noted that recent appropriations for 
schools have been insufficient due to the char- 
acter of the site, the subsoil, or other features 
affecting the cost and the design. 

In the erection of a school several items enter 
into the cost of the structure, namely, cost of 
drafting and printing; cost of topographical 
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survey; cost of sewer, water, gas and electrical 
connections and charges of various departments 
of the city government. In addition, the board 
is constantly increasing the number and char- 
acter of the facilities for schools, such as prin- 
cipals’ offices, teachers’ rooms, private toilet 
facilities, kitchenettes, and stage equipment. 

—Mamaroneck, N. Y. The corner stone of 
the new high school was laid on September 24th 
with impressive ceremonies. Dr. G. M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner of education of the state, 
was the principal speaker of the day. In addi- 
tion to a modern school structure, provision has 
been made for a large athletic field. 

~At the regular election in November, the 
school board at Hamilton, O., will submit a prop- 
osition for an extra school levy of 2.18 mills to 
meet the additional requirements of the schools 
and to replace a levy expiring this year. The 
proposed levy is for one year in anticipation of 
a reappraisal of property in 1925. 

—Corpus Christi, Tex. A tax rate of $1 on 
each $100 valuation has been set by the school 
district for the coming year. The board has also 
authorized the issuance of independent school 
district bonds in the amount of $125,000. Each 
bond is in the denomination of $1,000 and bears 
interest at the rate of five and one-half per cent 
per annum. The bonds mature in forty years 
but may be redeemed at the end of ten years. 

-Fort Dodge, Ia. The school board has ap- 
proved an order providing for the admission 
of the East Lawn section into the Fort Dodge 
District. This section was formerly a part of 
Cooper district and the children were obliged 
to attend the township school located a mile and 
a half from their homes. As a result of the 
change, the children attend the Fort Dodge 
schools and the parents pay an increased tax 
rate. 

—Edgewater, N. J. The corner stone of the 
$195,000 addition to School No. 2 has been laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

—Chicago, Ill. The city schools will in 1925 
benefit from the building fund tax of 75 cents 
approved by the voters in November, 1923. The 
tax produces a building fund of about $4,000,000 
and makes necessary some definite plans look- 
ing toward increased building construction. 
Supt. William McAndrew has begun work upon 


a building program which will be extensive 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Miessner Quality Wins ~ 


Five more California Cities chose the 
Miessner Piano because of its demon- 
strated superiority in the small piano 
field. Berkeley schools have 34 Miess- 
ners; San Diego, 28; Santa Monica, 18; 
Los Angeles, 13; Long Beach, 13. 


Thousands of other schools throughout 
America have shown the same enthusi- 
astic preference for ““The Little Piano 
With The Big Tone.” Small size, easy 
portability, exceptional volume and 
beauty of tone—these are the outstand- 
ing features of the Miessner. Every 
Miessner is fully guaranteed. 


Wide Uses for the Miessner 
Class piano instruction is available to 
the children in schools where there is a 
Miessner. Twenty pupils can be taught 
successfully at one time by a single 
teacher. You can move your Miessner 
to the gymnasium for games or drills, to 
the school auditorium for musical plays 
or programs. 

These California schools and thousands of 
others have found the Miessner the ideal little 
piano. Your schools, too, will make greater 
progress when you supply them with Miess- 
ners. The coupon will bring you the attractive 


low price to schools and the special ten-day 
free trial offer—complete information. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


118 Reed St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUUESSNIER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 















































Miessner Player 
° — k MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
Valuable for musical appreciation work, 118 esd Mi. loci We 
accompaniments, and for entertainments. 
Brings the world’s best music into daily Gentlemen: Send me without obligation on my part, a copy 
school life. of the Miessner catalog Also quote your special low price 
to schools and send details of the ten-day free trial plan 
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spaces in modern schools. 


Locker Catalog A-2. 
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Medart 


Steel Box Lockers 
for Schools 


These handy Box Lockers fill the need for small storage 
For books, gymnasium suits, etc. 
Furnished with spring bolt locks or hasp and eye for pad- 
lock as shown in detailed illustrations above. 

baked enamel finish in French gray or olive green. 


Two-coat 
Send for 


Write for Bulletin C-1 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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enough to utilize all the funds available for the 
next two years. 

In connection with the program, experts have 
made an intensive study of overload, overlap- 
ping, population trends, and similar factors with 
the idea of ascertaining where the needs are 
most urgent and where the money will do the 
most good. Among the first of the relief meas- 
ures will be the reduction of portables. There 
are 524 of these in congested sections. Next 
year they will be reduced by at least 150. 

The existence of a distinct shortage in accom- 
modations is revealed in a study of school- 
housing covering the five-year period from 1919 
to 1924. The increase in needs of the elemen- 
tary schools amounted to 1,400 rooms. There 
were 625 schools built and 200 are under con- 
struction. The increase in high school attend- 
ance during this period created a need for 681 
rooms. Only 56 schools were built, 93 are near- 
ing completion, and 41 are under construction. 

In May a group of specialists headed by 
Homer Davis, and including E. D. Cline of the 
University of Iowa, C. E. Lang, A. L. Weeks, 
W. E. Hedges and H. H. Seabloom began a tech- 
nical survey of the school plant. The experts 
charted in detail the shortage of seats as dis- 
tributed throughout the city. They have utilized 
the study of population tendencies used in the 
formation of the zoning ordinance, the re- 
searches of the telephone company, and the sev 
eral building permits. All regions have been 
classified in the order of urgency as indicated 
by the congestion, and platting maps have been 
used for reducing overlapping of school centers. 

The proposed program includes the location 
of elementary schools, junior and senior high 
schools. It seeks to reduce the number of sur- 
plus rooms to a minimum and to reduce con- 
gestion. To make the erection of buildings more 
rapid, typical structures have been designed for 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 
These can be erected in units as needed with the 
result that the time elapsing between the rec- 
ommendation for the building and its occupancy 
is reduced by one-half. 

It is planned to reduce congestion through 
various other devices. A readjustment of the 
school system will be attempted to obtain a 
wider use of the school plant. The platoon plan 
is to be inaugurated as an experiment in re- 


ducing the seat shortage and in enriching the 
educational opportunities. 

-Leavenworth, Kans. A junior high school 
building accommodating 850 students has re- 
cently been completed. This building is the 
fourth of a series of five in a building program 
adopted by the board. 

Leavenworth also has a fourteen-acre athletic 
field in process of development. The cost of 
the field and the grading approximated $20,000 
The field was purchased and developed to its 
present state of perfection by the citizens, 
directed by a committee from the rotary club. 
It has been given to the board of education for 
the use of the schools. 

Chanute, Kans. Following a comprehensive 
survey of the city schools conducted by the 
Research Bureau of the University of Kansas, 
the board of education is in possession of im 
portant facts bearing on the problem of a school 
building program and means for financing the 
same. The board has employed the architectural 


firm of T. W. Williamson & Company, of To 
peka, to undertake the architectural work in 


connection with the proposed building program. 

The board of education of Weehawken, N. 
J., has awarded a contract for painting to a New 
York City contractor who was 80 per cent lower 
than the local contractors. The Hoboken Ob- 
server in commenting on the matter says: “The 
New York man is in business for profit and he 
probably entered the bidding on a purely busi- 
ness basis, content with a reasonable profit and 
not, as many contractors, with an idea of mulct 
ing the public coffers. It would be well for 
local officials hereafter to foster competition 
with out-of-town bidders to bring local con- 
tractors to their senses. The Jersey Observer 
wants to see home trade patronized, and it 
should be, but not when it becomes apparent 
that the local individual is seeking to “rob” 
rather than sell to provide, perhaps in some 
instances, for the “rake off” demanded by cor- 
rupt officials. The Weehawken board, to its 
credit be it said, is conducting its affairs on a 
business basis for the benefit of the taxpayers.” 

The new consolidated high school located 
near Matlock, Mason County, Washington, has 
been named the “Mary M. Knight school” in 
honor of a woman who taught school for many 
years in the vicinity and who also served as 
county superintendent. 


In arguing for a $2,500,000 school bond 
issue as against a $4,000,000 issue, the Omaha, 
Neb., World-Herald says: “A trip to Europe 
is not a good education for a high school youth 
if that means that ‘dad’ must go to the poor- 
house. Similarly, in less degree, an extravagant 
education is not good for the ‘kiddies’ if the 
burden of taxation thereby becomes oppressive. 
The ‘kiddies’ must live and labor and make their 
way in Omaha after they receive their educa 
tion. A crushing tax burden will not help them 
to take advantage of a fine education.” 

Marlborough, Mass. A junior high school 
costing $175,000, and a grammar school costing 
$150,000 are in process of erection at the pres 
ent time. Both buildings will be completed ready 
for occupancy in September, 1925. 

Wilmington, O. An addition to the high 
school has recently been completed at a cost 
of $125,000. The school system has been re 
organized on the six-three-three plan this year, 
permitting the organization of a junior high 
school with an enrollment of 450 pupils. The 
city of Wilmington is one of the few cities in 
the state of Ohio which is operating without in 
curring a large indebtedness. The total bonded 
indebtedness of the school district is estimated 
at about $160,000. All bonds issued are fot 
building purposes. 

Special exercises in connection with two 
new high schools have been announced by As- 
sistant Supt. Harold G. Campbell of New York 
City. Formal exercises in connection with the 
laying of the corner stone for the addition to 
the High School of Commerce were held on 
October 7th. 

The Thomas Jefferson High School was 
formally dedicated on October 6th, when Mayor 
Hylan delivered the dedicatory address. This 
building, which is in charge of Dr. Elias Lieber 
man, has been in use since September 15th, when 
it was opened to students. 

Princeton, Ky. A new school building cost- 
ing $140,000 is nearing completion at the pres- 
ent time. Of the entire cost of the structure, 
$60,000 was raised by means of a campaign for 
funds. 

The building which is entirely modern in 
every respect, contains a separate gymnasium 
and auditorium. In addition to a large gym- 
nasium, there is a play court 85 feet by 40 feet 
in size. 
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ation in your lower grades? 


| | AVE you inaugurated a regular course of Music Appreci- 


Why begin your structure of music understanding at 
nd the top? You would not teach literature that way. Why not 


- train the ears of the little children during the sensory period 
- when the ears want to be trained, letting them “learn to listen” 
- while the listening is a natural development of the aural sense? 


1 After all, why not base your so-called “regular work” on a 
well thoroughly worked-out course in ear training, in music literature, 
™ sequential, constructive, beginning somewhere purposefully, lead- 
- ing on progressively, arriving logically at the end of the elementary 
grades with a love for beautiful music—a working knowledge of 
st instruments, rhythms, themes, simple form, and a music vocabu- 
ar, lary acquired of some hundreds of exquisite melodies, tunes and 
‘he rhythms—reactions that will not only furnish a sound basis for 
in music work in junior high and high school, but will have im- 
ted planted the love of and taste for finer music for life? 


_ Such a course is found completely worked out in definite 
a lessons for each year from First to Sixth in our “Music Appreci- 
= ation with the Victrola for Children.” 
Can you afford not to give your pupils this wonderful journey 
vor into The life beautiful” next year? 
this 
hen 
ms Educational Department 
& Vi ing Machine C 
| ictor Talking Machine Co. 
ym Camden, New Jersey 
ee 
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Safety in Schools 





School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 











Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 











. POORLY PR acer 
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Emerson School at Washington Boulevard and Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, IIL, protected by a PAGE Fence. 





Oak Park Schools 





are not Complete 


until PAGE Fenced 


School authorities in Oak Park specified Page Protection 
for two more schools, in their campaign for child safety and 
protection for school property : 

The new Wm. Beye School, Cuyler and Erie Sts. 

The Irving School, at Rigeland and Harvard, 
both enclosed by an unclimbable PAGE Fence, erected for 
the Fall opening of schools. 
Other cities are following the Oak Park plan—fencing as 
fast as funds permit, and choosing PAGE for positive, 
lasting protection. 
PAGE Fence is practically unclimbable—pupils are kept 
within bounds during school hours, safe from nearby traffic 
dangers—playground morale is improved—school property 
made safe day and night the year round. 
Plan now to install this durable protection around your 
schools. The PAGE super-heavy zinc coat, approximately 
5 times heavier than that on ordinary galvanized wire, 
assures rust-resistance, makes PAGE the most economical 
wire-link fence made. Write for the address of the nearest 
distributor, who will furnish plans and estimates promptly, 
and for the new PAGE FENCE BOOK, showing typical 
installations. Address 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n. 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Distributing wire link products of the Page Steel 


& Wire Co., associate company of the American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE 


frei. PROTECTION FENCE 
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Rhode Island School of 
Design, 
Providence, R. I. 
Day & Klauder, 
Architects. 




















but to work properly. 


proven serious. 


smoothly and easily. 


Ask for our booklet 


415 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


DETROIT 


Local Representatives In Principal Cities. 


Should Fire Exit Doors | 
Be Fireproof? 


Fire exit doors should be of steel. 
must be depended upon in case of fire. 
There have been cases where wood 
doors have swelled to a point beyond operation, which had 
there been a fire before this was discovered might have 


Dahlstrom Standard Exit Doors are built of metal. They 


cannot warp or swell with climatic changes. 
floor and wall construction around them they will operate 


“Safety 
First for Schools.” 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York. 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


They are doors that 
Not to stop a fire, 


With proper 


CHICAGO 
19 So. La Salle St. 
































Cardington, OQ. The school board has 
authority to bar unvaccinated children from 
school according to a recent decision of the 
Common Pleas Court, in a petition seeking to 
enjoin the board from enforcing such a rule. 
It was held that a state law which empowers 
boards to put into force measures for protecting 
children, also gives them authority to prevent 
unvaccinated children from attending classes. 

On behalf of his ten-year-old daughter, W. 
E. Hurteinne of Manitou, Wash., has filed suit 
for $1,000 against the school district. Mr. 
Hurteinne alleges that his child fell over some 
boards left in the school yard and fractured her 
arm 

Spokane, Wash. The school board has be- 
gun work on plans for the care of a new sub- 
irban district. The board will be ready in the 
spring to take over the Hillyard district, the 
merger taking effect on June 30, 1925. 


Under the Utah law, boards of education 
be compelled to furnish schools for high 
school students under their control, according 
to a recent opinion of Attorney-General Harvey 
Cluff of that state. The attorney-general points 
out that if citizens refuse to be bonded to erect 
a high school building, it becomes the duty of 
the board to use the funds at its disposal toward 
securing high school facilities. 
The board of education of Weber County has 
two different occasions within the past two 
years submitted a bond issue to the taxpayers 
for the purpose of building and equipping a high 
chool, and the proposition was in each case 
voted down by a small majority. 

State Supt. V. M. Riegel of Ohio has called 
the attention of superintendents to a new ruling 
regarding the operation of passenger automo- 

for transporting school children. Under 


the ruling, school bus drivers are exempt from 
paying the usual fee for license tags when the 
busses are owned and operated by boards of 
education. Privately owned busses are not 
exempt from paying the fee. 

The Preemption consolidated school board of 
Mercer County, Kentucky, under a recent ruling 
of the Court of Appeals, has been ordered to 
open a school in the district even though there 
is no suitable building. The district has been 
established for some time but no building has 
been provided. The proposition to build had 
been defeated in two elections, and since the last 
location had not been entirely suitable, the 
board decided to send the pupils to schools in 
the vicinity. School is now being held in an 
old church in the vicinity but this does not meet 
with the approval of the opposing faction, which 
holds that a better building is required under 
the court’s ruling. 

The high school board of Stonington, IIl., 
has been made defendant in a suit brought by 
residents of five sections of Stonington Town- 
ship, asking to be detached from the district in 
order that they may be merged with the Blue 
Mound District. The high school in the latter 
district is from 1% to three miles from the 
homes of students, while the Stonington high 
school is 4% to 6% miles distant. 

The school board of Stanton, lIa., has been 
served with an injunction asking that it be re- 
strained from preventing the attendance of chil- 
dren in the local orphans’ home. The school 
board had refused to admit the children because 
the home officials had failed to pay a tuition 
bill of $224. 

The directors of the Frazier School District, 
near Little Rock, Ark., were recently restrained 
from completing the proposed purchase of two 
acres adjoining the school building. It was 
alleged that the taxpayers were not financially 
able to bear the additional tax and that the pres- 
ent facilities were ample. Pending the final 
hearing of the case, the directors were enjoined 
from buying the land and the taxpayers were 
required to file a bond of $1,500. 

Under a recent order of the Kentucky State 
Board of Education, a modern method of keep- 
ing child accounting records will replace the 
former high school record book. The new sys- 
tem provides for permanent record card systems 


in the larger high schools and loose-leaf systems 
for the small schools. 

The west side school board of Saginaw, 
Mich., has purchased 2,600 tons of coal, the con- 
tracts going to the dealers whose sample: 
showed the greatest value on the B. T. U. basis. 
Changes have been made in the heating systems 
of several of the schools which are expected to 
save 600 tons of coal this winter. 

The school district of Port Arthur, Tex., has 
taken action toward cleaning up $20,000 in de- 
linqguent taxes due the schools. Mr. A. A. 
Gunter has been employed as attorney to handle 
the legal phases of the collection work. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has re- 
organized the business department with the 
completion of two appointments and four pro- 
motions. Mr. George H. Hopkinson has been 
appointed superintendent of buildings, in charge 
of 150 or more school buildings. Mr. J. J. 
Kissack will act as superintendent of plant 
operation, in charge of the custodial staff 
Other changes are the promotion of Mr. H. C. 
Hinckle, from assistant superintendent of stores 
to assistant secretary in the office of the direc- 
tor, Frank G. Hogen; Mr. E. U. Widney, from 
assistant director to division manager in the 
division of school architecture; Mr. James H. 
Duthie, from division manager in the division 
of architecture to director of architectural re- 
search, and Mr. Lynn J. Murray, from super- 
visor of operation to custodian in the Collinwood 
Junior High School. 

‘Dayton, O. Upon petition of parents, the 
Common Pleas Court has been asked to grant an 
injunction restraining the school board from 
segregating 150 colored pupils in four rooms of 
the Willard School. J. P. Jetton, an attorney 
representing the parents, said they would insist 
that the classes be abandoned. The school 
officials hold that the classes were designed to 
give special instruction to backward children. 
The parents attack the classes as unconstitu- 
tional because no white pupils were included. 

The school board of Shawnee won a victory 
in the District Court of Pottawatomie County, 
Oklahoma, when the court sustained a manda- 
mus against the excise board asking county 
officials to approve a revised board estimate of 
$10,000 for separate schools. The original esti- 
mate of $17,000 had been reduced to $10,000 by 
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corridors. 


Write for Locker catalog Y-7. 


Boston New York 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Do you need more classroom space ? 


If you have cloak-rooms or locker-rooms, this valuable space may be 
released for class-room purposes by installing Berloy Lockers in your 


Corridor Lockers are out of the way, yet close to the entrances and exits, 
eliminating confusion at dismissal time. 

The utilization of corridor space has solved the overcrowding problem 
in many schools at an inconsiderable cost. 

Our engineers will giadly plan your installation without obligation. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Philadelphia 







Chicago St. Louis 
Dallas Roanoke 


Kansas City 
Jacksonville 


= 
BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS **~ 
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the county commissioners, and the excise board 
made a further reduction to $7,000. 

Barker-Somerset, N. Y. The board of edu- 
cation, members and wives, informally enter- 
tained the faculty of the high school on Septem- 
ber 8th. The evening was given over to music 
and speaking, followed by a lunch. A feature 
of the evening was a visit to the new school 
addition. The faculty for the present year 
comprises many new instructors and the occa 
sion was made a means of getting acquainted. 

—The state board of education of Connecticut 
has upheld a decision of the Hartford board in 
refusing admission of three children to the West 
Middle School because they were not vaccinated. 
It was held that the board was within its rights 
in refusing to accept the exemption certificates 
offered in lieu of vaccination. The certificates 
were refused on the ground that the physicians 
who signed, did not meet the requirements, and 
further that they gave no adequate reason for 
exempting the children. 

—The common council of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
failed to approve a proposal of the board that 
it forego competitive bidding in the purchase of 
equipment for a new school. President C. G. 
Hanna of the council took a decided stand 
against the proposal and it is expected that a 
number of the aldermen will follow his leader- 
ship. Mr. Hanna argued that competitive bid 
ding should be practiced in the purchase of all 
materials, regardless of who needs them. He 
believes it is wrong to buy without competitive 
bidding. 

The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has adopted the policy of closed sessions for the 
future. The board has adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a _ purchasing 
agent for the schools. 

—Akron, O. Criticism has been directed 
against the school board for lack of economy in 
buying school seats. Mrs. M. Haupert, state 
examiner, in a report to the state auditor, 
Joseph Tracy, relative to the schools of Summit 
County, holds that the schools will be compelled 
to operate without extra money due to the con- 
lition of the finances. 

In the report there were several instances of 
illegal payments of small sums, which had been 
made a result of errors of judgment The 


MM TT TTT 


Akron board’s sinking fund commission was 
criticized for paying $65 to a Cleveland firm for 
examining bonds where there was no authority 
for such expense. 

On the subject of overpurchase of seats by 
the Akron board, the report showed that 1,236 
more seats than necessary were purchased. To 
buy seats without any assurance that they will 
be used is poor business, according to the re- 
port. 

It was pointed out that thirteen items in the 
1922 findings, referring to a total of $4,513 to be 
paid back to the school treasuries had not been 
paid. These were items for expenses attending 
conventions, excess compensation, etc. Seven 
instances were cited where school board mem- 
bers and employees must refund $1,270 on simi- 
lar complaints. It was noted that the work in 
Summit County has been so systematized that 
there were few errors, and these were easily ad- 
justed. 

—The court of Camden County, New Jersey, 
has begun an investigation of a complaint that 
a teacher had been refused a position in Berlin 
Township on account of her religion. Under a 
law of New Jersey, a school board or municipal 
body which inquires into the religious faith of 
an applicant may be dismissed from office. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
disapproved a proposal of Mr. B. G. Voorhees 
that a bill be outlined providing for a separate 
election for school directors of the district. The 
board was unanimous that it should take no part 
in the matter but leave it to the residents to 
make any changes in the method of nomination 
and election. Under the present law, school 
board nominations are made by the two political 
parties and the nominees are voted upon at the 
time the mayor, council and other city officers are 
elected. 

Supt. P. C. Stetson of Dayton, O., proposes 
a new method of combatting truancy in the 
schools by going at the source of the trouble. 
In a recommendation presented to the board, Mr. 
Stetson asks that the attendance department be 
reorganized, providing for the employment of a 
group of socalled “visiting teachers.” These 
teachers will go into the homes of reported 
truants, make observations, detect possible 
causes for the condition, study the cases and 
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provide remedies for offsetting the tendency 
toward laxness in attendance. 

The new plan will, it is believed, relieve the 
attendance department of a large burden and 
will eventually prevent the sentence of large 
numbers of children to reformatory institutions. 

School districts in the state of Washington 
have no power to purchase liability insurance 
under the law, even though such insurance is 
recognized as sound, according to a ruling of 
Attorney-General John H. Dunbar of that state. 
Mr. Dunbar holds that school district officers 
have only such powers as are conferred by law, 
and their only remedy is to secure new laws 
from the legislature. 

The Circuit Court of St. Louis, Mo., has 
denied an injunction seeking to prevent the 
school board from carrying out a contract for 
playground apparatus at 33 schools. Suit was 
recently brought by citizens, who contended 
that the apparatus was of inferior quality and 
not according to specifications. The contract 
called for the erection of $25,000 worth of play- 
ground equipment. 

Motions against the suit of George Harvey, 
brought against the school board of Davison, 
Mich., for alleged dismissal from a _ teaching 
position, were defeated recently, when the court 
refused to dismiss the case or to require security 
for the cost of the suit. Harvey sued the Davi- 
son board for wages from the time of his dis- 
missal last winter until school closed in June. 

The schools of Rapides Parish (county), 
Louisiana, are under the control of one board of 
fifteen members, which is to be reduced to 
twelve in the near future. There are in the 
parish 65 schools for white children and 35 for 
colored children. The teaching staff numbers 
300 white teachers and 75 colored teachers, 
divided among nine high schools, four elemen- 
tary schools and a number of small rural schools 
of the one, two, three and four-teacher type. 
The construction of good roads has brought con- 
solidation to many schools and has made it 
possible to transport pupils in the upper grades 
to state approved high schools. 

Greensburg, Pa. The taxpayers of Derry 
township have asked the court for an order 
showing cause why high school directors of the 
township should not be removed from office. 


(Continued on Page 8&4) 
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COLORMIX 


Good-Looking — Permanent —I nexpensive — Concrete Floors 
OLORMIX FLOORS—durable, hardened concrete PLUS 


the charm of permanent colors—solve the problem of 
artistic floors at low cost. Colormix transforms cold, unat- 
tractive concrete into a sightly, decorative surface—creating 


a cheerful atmosphere at a cost but slightly greater than that 
of ordinary concrete. 

















Colormix employs a new principle in coloring concrete. Dis- 
solved in the gauging water of the floor topping, it dyes 
every particle of sand and cement a deep rich color. At the 
same time Colormix increases the tensile and compressive 
strength, producing in one operation and at a comparatively 
low cost a hardened, non-fading concrete floor. Colormix 


Floors are the practical equivalent of floors built of far more 
expensive materials. 


File size Illustrated Handbook in colors and Specimen Slabs sent upon request. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories at Cleveland and Sales Offices 
Irvington, N. J. in Ninety Cities ite satetiroabses $64 
\ Brown Colormix installation at Minneapolis, Minn me 
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Roof—lIf you have a roof that is 
badly worn, do not replace that 
roof. If a leak or two develops you 
don’t have to call in the roofer. 
Coat that roof or stop that leak 
with Stormtight, the elastic rubber- 
like material that makes a roof ab- 
solutely waterproof. Made in semi- 
liquid or plastic form, Stormtight 
can be applied in a few minutes by 
anyone over any roofing material. 
Not a stopgap but a permanent 
protection. 
Painted Surfaces — Some paints 
are more suitable for school use 
than others. Do not be guided too 
much by the advice of your con- 
tractor, for his choice is influenced 
somewhat by the profit he can 
make on each gallon. One paint 
especially suitable for schools is 
called Cemcoat. It can be obtained 
for both interiors and exteriors 
either in white or colors and in a 
gloss, eggshell or flat enamel finish. 
Rooms painted with Cemcoat are 
bright and cheerful. This paint 
stays white long after other paints 
turn yellow. It can be washed 
again and again without yellowing, 
and after each washing the walls 


Send for literature giving 


L. 


114 Fifth Avenue 








How to reduce maintenance costs on your- 


look like new. Also, because of its 
body Cemcoat requires one less 
coat as a rule. Cemcoat for exte- 
rior use is particularly durable. It 
adheres to brick and cement almost 
as tightly as wood, for free lime 
does not affect it. 


Then for study halls, library, etc., 
there is Sonotint. This paint is 
peculiarly restful to the eye, for 
walls painted with Sonotint have a 
soft mellow tone, free from glare. 


Floors—Beware of the dust that 
rises from a concrete floor. This 
dust is hard and sharp. It is harm- 
ful to lungs and injures clothes and 
equipment. More than that, it is 
the forerunner of floor repairs. 
Holes, hollows and worn patches 
follow in its wake. You can fore- 
stall the dust and the floor repairs, 
however. An application of Lapid- 
olith will do the trick. 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical 
that looks like water. When flushed 
on a floor, however, it penetrates 
the coarse pores of the concrete, 
changing its texture by chemical 
action to a fine, even, close-grained 
topping of crystalline formation. 


further details on the products that are of 


SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


This topping is flint-like in its hard- 


ness. It is dustproof, wearproof, 
waterproof. It resists the hardest 


kind of service for years without 
showing the slightest sign of dust 
or wear. In the leading industrial 
plants of the country you will find 
Lapidolized floors, hundreds of mil- 
lions of feet of them. 


If your floors are of wood, do not 
bother with messy floor oils that 
merely coat the surface and have to 
be applied again and again. If you 
would really prevent floors from 
splintering, rotting or drying out, 
treat them with Lignophol. This 
floor dressing penetrates and pre- 
serves the wood, restoring its nat- 
ural oil and gum. One treatment 
lasts for a number of years and 
keeps floors smooth, hard and sani- 
tary. Lignophol is non-inflammable. 
Exterior Walls—You know how 
water seeps through walls and 
brickwork in a driving rainstorm. 
Yet it is simple to insure warm, dry 
interiors. A material called Hydro- 
cide Colorless renders brickwork 
impervious to moisture. It is sim- 
ple to apply, permanent and invis- 
ible. 


particular interest to you. 


New York City 
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the directors exceeded the 


ihe 


action to secure the removal of the school board. 
whom are Democrats and 


residents, most ol 


the high schools had 


known as a 


mainta similar fund 


fund. In 


ned a 


reneral orvanization 


authority of their office in building a new high therefore of opposite political parties to the addition to these funds, schools had also raised 
school costing more than the funds provided py members of the board, charged violation of the money for various school purposes and activities, 
the township. ‘lhis action resulted in an in- school laws. ‘This is denied by the six members other than those maintained through the per- 
crease in taxes and the taxpayers promptly of the board, Louis O’Vonnell, Malcolm T. John manent funds, About 80 per cent of the el 
asked for the removal of the directors. son, Frank Lindemuth, Henry Reiner, Clement mentary schools, and 85 per cent of the high 

Warren, O. The school board has pro- Jablowski, and R. M. Ayres, who stand ready to schools raised money in this way. The total 
hibited the use of school buildings for religious prove that they acted within the provisions of amount collected for these purposes amounted 
services. In accordance with this ruling, the the code. to 9400,000. 
board has asked two religious congregations to In several Missouri cities dissatisfaction is The report disclosed also that money had beer 
vacate the schools used by them for religious expressed over the present law providing for the expended for numerous and diverse ] 
services. The board held the use of school election of school board members. It makes the ranging from pur epitimate O1 hers 
buildings for such use is in direct violation ot election of school board members coincident with involving the purchase of supplies and making 
the state constitution. general elections and employs the party label of repairs. 

East Alton, Ill. A proposition to change in the presentation of candidates. Architect Frederick S. Harrison of Saera 
the length of term of the president of the school Miss Carolyn Merchant who is a member of mento, Calif., has been given judgment agai 
board has been approved by the residents. A the New Haven, Conn., board of education and the Herald school district of Sacramento County, 
new law permits a chairman to be elected for a at the same time principal of a school will not for $319 and costs. Harrison had been retained 
term of two or three years, instead of one, pro- be reappointed to the former office. The mayor by the Alabama schoo! district before ban 
vided the residents so vote. In the future, the who makes the school board appointments holds changed to the Herald district and hai not beer 


president will be elected for a three-year term 


that 


Miss Merchant cannot legally hold 


both 


fully paid for his services. 


the same as other members of the board. Mr. _ positions. Spokane, Wash. The educational committe 
John Jones is the present incumbent of the When the Chicago board of education sus of the local labor council has upheld the board 
office. tained Superintendent William McAndrew, in in the enforcement of a rule against married 
The Buffalo, N. Y., board of education has holding that the teachers’ council should not be students in the high schools 
decided to prohibit all prize essay contests in held in school hours, Miss Margaret Haley of Eatonville, Wash. Schools and_ business 
the schools. “Our only objection to the prize the teachers’ federation said: “The schoo] were resumed on September 24th after the 
contest idea,” says Charles B. Hill, the member board can change its rules whenever it sees fit. danger of a forest fire had been removed. A 
of the board who introduced the resolution, “is The legislature is the only remedy for this situa- survey of the district burned showed severa 


in the multiplicity of such demands upon the 
time of the faculties and children of the schools. 
Such contests have become sufficiently numerous 
of late to interfere seriously with the regular 
curriculum of the schools. Practically all re 
quests of this kind made to us have considerable 
merit and we found that it was practically im- 
possible to relieve the situation by attempting 
to limit our efforts to a few contests during the 
year. Therefore, our only solution was to say 
no to any and all requests.” 

In opposing the reappointment of a married 
woman teacher Director Thorkelson of the 
Racine, Wis., board of education said: “Educa- 
tors all over the country have adopted the policy 


of asking married women to quit teaching. The tions. It was found that during the year cov- he makes his home, no deduction shall be mad 

woman who has a husband able and willing to ered by the report, September, 1922, to the close fora period not to exceed five days. 

support her hasn’t the same financial interest in of the spring term in 1923, 339 schools or 71 per Hammon, Okla. The $45 apportionment r 

her job that the unmarried woman has.” cent, had maintained a permanent or continuing ¢ently declared invalid by the Supreme court, 
Citizens of Ashley, Pa., have sought by legal fund. During the same period, 85 per cent of (Continued on Page 87) 


tion.” 
sponded by 
was a remedy better avoided. 
intendent should run the Chicago schools, maybe 
the board should run them, maybe Miss Haley 
should; we don’t know positively. 
pretty positive the Legislature should not. 
that 


Thereupon 
saying: 


Herald 
should 


the Chicago 
“Well, we 


say 


But we 


extent we fancy home rule has a right 
be considered.” 
New York, N. . ¥ The s hool board 


taken action limiting the collection of funds by 
school children. 
Following a report on the matter submitted by 
Supt. W. J. 


Maybe the supe 


are 
To graphy textbooks in which the Ke ntucky supple- 


O’Shea, the board has ordered thai 
a plan be devised for regulating these collec- 


re- places wiped out and others reported as burned 
it out still intact 
The court has recently given a decision In 


board ol 
brought 


of geo- 


the W. B. Whitt against 
education of Ashland, Ky. Suit 
against the board following the adoption 


the 
Was 


case of 


The held that 
good faith and that it had 


to ment had been omitted. 
the board had acted it 


court 


has a right to order a text even after a suit had been 
filed. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has 
ad pted a rule providing that where a clerk IS 
absent on account of the death of a membet 
the immediate family, or a relative with whon 
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The interior of the Hempstead Higl School. ee ee. 7. ALWAYS lool 


hecause Hockada jed k nest Sible /, trchitect 


Multi-Wash Painted Walls 


Hockaday painted walls are unique in that multiplied washings and scrubbings 
with soap and water will not destroy the paint film. Such walls are non- 
porous and impervious to water. The dirt washes OF F—not IN, consequently 
a washed Hockadayed wall looks as new and bright as when the paint was first 
put on. There are no accumulated layers of “clean dirt’—no breeding spots 
for germs and bacilli. A washed Hockaday wall is CLEAN. 


‘ Hel 


Hockaday walls do not air-crack. There can be no limeburns because lime in 
plaster cannot destroy the secret process binder used in Hockaday paint. 
Therefore, Hockadayed walls last from six to twelve years. Also, quantity for 
quantity, Hockaday will cover more surface, saving in time, labor and paint. 
You can never go wrong with Hockaday, the better, economy paint. 





Write for our big free illustrated 


book of proofs—‘‘Paint Mileage’ (3 
THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY jf 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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AFLAT WHITE READY 


OlL Papiy 4! je) FoR USE 
Me 


arufactured by 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO..i" 


ewYark Chicago Kansas City 








The Secret 


Of Its Enduring Beauty- 


is in the formulae on the label 


FTER all is said and done—Quality Wins! A 

good architect never fails to specify a reliable oil 
paint. He knows that if a cheap product is used the 
beauty of walls will soon be marred because the paint 
will peel, crack or scale. 


Devoe Velour Finish is a high quality flat oil paint 
noted for four important characteristics: 


1—its velvety, mellow beauty. 


2—its clarity of color, even after long 
exposure to the sunlight. 


3—its ability to withstand countless 
washings that renew its youthful 
charm. 


4—its freedom from the usual crack- 
ing, scaling, peeling or checking. 
To read the formulae on the label of a can of Devoe 
Velour Finish is to understand the reason for this en- 
during beauty. 


Its pigment base consists only of the highest grade 
Lithopone selected for fineness, whiteness, porosity 
and non-darkening qualities, plus a small quantity of 
Magnesium Silicate to hold the pigment in suspension. 
The Vehicle used consists only of specially treated lin- 
seed oil plus the amount of volatile necessary to pro- 
duce the flat effect, and no varnish whatever. In the 
colors, only the purest tints are used. 


Having 170 years’ experience, it is natural to expect 
that this experience should enable us to produce the 
ideal flat oil paint, Devoe Velour Finish. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Founded 1754 Chicago 


DEVOE 





LDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
ST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 











and Varnish Products 














How Do You Measure 


the Life of a 


Window Shade ? 


Do you gauge the life of a win- 
dow shade by the number of years 
it hangs on the window? 


Or do you consider its life at an 
end when its appearance becomes 
unsightly as a result of rainstreaks 
and continuous handling? 


TONTINE 


WATERPROOF-WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH 


not only wears for a good many 
years, but retains its new appear- 
anee throughout its entire period 
of service. 


TONTINE shade cloth is treated 
with a waterproof compound that 
renders it impervious to weather 
conditions; likewise, dust and dirt 
‘an be removed by the use of soap, 
water and a brush. 


School Boards of many promi- 
nent cities standardize on TON- 
TINE for all of their window shade 
requirements. <A partial list will 
be sent upon request. 


Testing samples and sample 
shades are available for laboratory 
and practical tests. 


The Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 East 41st St. New York City 
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are “ACME.” 


Just a word about ACME quality. 


qurin 


3535 Peralta Street 





Gymnasium Seventy-one Feet Wide and 


Only in ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS is found a 
mechanism designed and used exclusively for side-coiling action. 
lhe largest Vertical partitions ever built (illustrated above) 
Larger ones are now being designed and we 
have not yet placed a limit on the size of the Vertical Type. 


ig a quarter century has been to produce the best 











Cwenty-One Feet High 


constantly increasing, 
“ACME” exclusively. 

ACME 
effort 
not only 


Mur constant 


Send for Catalog 


UNION BLIND & LADDER CO., inc. 


Representatives in most of the larger cities 


as regards design but workmanship and material as well. 
the effort has been successful is evidenced by the large, and 


Horizontal 
quality which characterizes the Vertical Type 


ACME 


ROLLING WOOD 
PARTITIONS 


Vertical— 
Horizontal 
closure for 


Make 


your school more flexible 


A type ot 
every opening. 


by using rolling parti- 


tions. 


Valuable floor 


saved by their use 


S] mice iS 


That 


number of architects who specify 


Partitions are of the same superior 





Oakland, California 








(Concluded from Page 84) 
means that the school year will be shortened by 
one month, according to the president of the 
board, J. L. Caffee. 

Mr. J. George Herlihy, formerly chief clerk 
of the Boston schoolhouse commission, has been 
unanimously elected assistant business agent, 
to succeed Alexander Sullivan. Mr. Herlihy’s 
appointment took effect November first and 
carries a salary of $3,500 per annum. 


Ashley, Pa. A bill filed by P. E. Flood, 
agent for school supplies, against the school 
board, has been dismissed by the court. Flood 


contended there appeared to be a pre-arranged 
plan to give a contract for desks to another firm. 
The bill was thrown out of court for the reasons 
that it was not endorsed, that it failed to show 
that it was filed for the benefit of citizens and 
taxpayers, and also that it failed to give infor- 
mation as to the date on which bids were re- 
quested or the date on which the defendants 
acted after receiving bids. In fact, it was not 
In accord with the rules governing equity cases 
handled by the court. 

Billings, Mont. The school board has 
approved a recommendation of the superintend- 
ent forbidding teachers to tutor pupils failing in 
subjects taken under them in regular classwork. 
The rule is intended to prevent misunderstand- 
ing and criticism of teachers. 

New York, N. Y. The budget committee of 
the board of estimate recently failed to approve 
the inclusion of an appropriation for paying 
medical examiners of teachers seeking disability 
pensions at the hands of the teachers’ retirement 
board. The budget committee has reduced the 
request for $6,000 for this purpose last year to 
$2,280 allowed this year. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. William McAndrew has 
been empowered by the board to “temvorarily 
exclude” unvaccinated children where the evi- 
dence shows an impending epidemic of smallpox. 
The order was passed following a report of a 
case of the disease in one of the schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. The failure of the school 
d to approve proposed salary increases for 
ichers has not decreased the energies of the 
high school teachers’ association which has just 
begun another campaign with the same object 
in view. The last campaign extending over a 
period of a year, failed miserably when the 


boar 
te: 


superintendent submitted a revised scale to the 
board. 

The new campaign was opened on October 
first, with a public letter in which it was alleged 
that costly school buildings are erected by per- 
mitting teachers’ salaries to fall below the pre- 
war standard. The new Roosevelt high school, 
it was pointed out, is a “monument to the 
economic sacrifices of high school teachers.” 
The letter further stated that while St. Lou's 
school buildings are a matter of civic pride, it 1s 
certain that there has been a serious lack in 
efforts to excel in an equal degree in provisions 
for the economic welfare of the teaching staff. 

—It has been recommended by the parent- 
teachers’ association of Chattanooga, Tenn., that 
the six per cent tax limitation law be repealed. 
The present tax rate is deemed low. The edu- 
cation of a child in the Chattanooga schools is 
estimated at $56 a year. The average shown 
by 93 other cities is $88. baie 

—The board of education of Springfield, Mo., 
recently ordered an audit of its accounts by an 
expert and made the report public. This action 
dispelled false impressions which had gained 
ground as to certain expenditures. 

The school board has awarded a contract 
for the erection of a three-room school at Shir- 
ley Center, Mass. The building will be erected 
on a site given to the town for school purposes, 
and its architectural style will be in harmony 
with the surroundings. The building has been 
planned, and will be erected, under the super- 
vision of the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation 
of Boston. 

Beverly, N. J. The city hall has been given 
to the schools for educational purposes. The 
building is being remodeled at a cost of $10,000 
and will be used exclusively for colored pupils. 

—Cincinnati, O. The total levy for schools 
for the year 1925 has been fixed at 6.59 mills, 
a reduction of .68 mills over that of last year. 
The total tax rate for the year will be $20.21 
for each $1,000 worth of taxable property, or 
$1.57 less than the rate for the last year. 

Moneys collected from pupils in the public 
schools of New York City since 1917 amount 
to $210,502,038.90, according to a report of 
Superintendent William J. O’Shea. Of this 
amount, $202,171,250 went into Liberty bonds 
and $6,483,772 into war savings stamps. The 
balance went into charity calls, such as the Red 


Cross, war hospitals, fatherless children of 
France, Salvation Army, Near East Relief, 
Louvain Library, Japanese Relief Fund, etc. etc. 
All collections in the schools are subject to for- 
mal resolution by the board of education. 

A bond issue of $220,000 for a new high 
school was carried by a vote of 130 to 103 at 
West Bend, Wis. 

Minden, La. Webster Parish has completed 
seven new brick schools in the last fifteen 
months, at a cost of $500,000. Webster Parish 
has 98 per cent of all white children in school 
at the present time. 

Liberal, Kans. A new high school costing 
$200,000 has recently been occupied. The build- 
ing is modern in every respect and contains 
space for an auditorium seating 1,000 persons 
and a gymnasium 70 feet by 100 feet in size. 
The building is fully equipped to meet the needs 
of the high school. - 

Lawrence, Kans. Construction work on the 
Woodlawn elementary school, in North Law- 
rence, has progressed satisfactorily, and it is 
expected that the building will be ready for 
occupancy on January first. Mr. William B. 
Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is the architect of the 
building. 

The corner stone of the new junior high 
school at Hopkins, Minn., was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies on September 24th. The 
structure which is 120 feet by 153 feet, is thor- 
oughly modern and fireproof, and cost $186,000. 

The building is located on a five-acre site, 
near one of the main highways. It consists of 
two wings, housing the junior high school and 
the grades, together with an auditorium and 
gymnasium occupying the central portion of the 
building. A study room seating 150 pupils, and 
an auditorium with accommodations for 900 per- 
sons, have been provided. The gymnasium, in 
the rear of the auditorium, will be used by high 
school as well as grade pupils. 

Alexandria, Va. A tract of fifteen acres 
has been purchased as the site for a high school 
building. Plans for a structure costing $900,000 
have been prepared by Architects Favrot and 
Livaudais, of New Orleans. In addition to this 
building, the board also plans the erection of 
an elementary school to cost $150,000 to 


$200,000, and a school for colored children to 
cost about $100,000 
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When you were a 
Boy — would you 


have liked a Machine 
like this ? 


\nd yet ten to one you weren’t lucky enough to 
even have “Manual Training.”” Boys didn’t 1n those 
days. 


loday, though, it’s different. Boys are given the 


est there is—of training, guidance and tools. 


Here is a machine calculated to bring out the 





best in every boy—a machine that gets his interest, No ALL-PURPOSE LATHE 

that is practical, safe and useful. By the help of a 

GTD all purpose lathe, many intensely interesting Our special bulletin No. 104 describes completely 
projects are possible for wood working classes—base the several models of wood turning lathes and gen. 
ball bats, candle sticks, table and chair legs, hat trees, eral lathes we manufacture. Among them is the on 
floor lamps, and dozens of other items. fitted to your needs. Write today for your copy. 









1ELD § TAP AND DIE 
RPORATION | 


=NFIELD, ) MASSACHUSETTS 








School Representatives 


R. A. FIFE CORPORATION, Mamaroneck, New 


York 














Mr. John A. Wagner is giving his 27tl 
of continuou ervice as the efficient retary 
the board of education of Ottumwa, Ia. ) 
Miss Genevieve Laly, who hi: had charg 
of the part-t’me continuation school at Ottumwa, 
la., for several years, is giving half time to the 
city as policewoman. She serves as assistant to 
the school attendance officer, the two duties fit 
ting in together very nicely 
Dr. Daniel 5. satham, who nas erved as a 
member of the Providence, R. I., school board 








for twenty-seven years, has declined a reele 

Mr. George M. Hopkinson has been ap tion. 
pointed superintendent of school buildings at Mr. David F. Dunn, the senior member of 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Hopkinson was formerly the board of education at Paola, Kans., tendered 
director of research in the construction of school his resignation to that body on September first 


buildings. Mr. 
Boonville, Mo. The school board has been vice as a member of the board. He is retiring 
reorganized, with the election of Roy Williams from public service at the present time to return 
as president, T. F. Waltz as secretary and F. T. to the interests of a private citizen. 
Renshaw as vice-president. John Piggott, F. G. Mrs. L. A. Meraux, for the past three year 
Lohse and H. C. Johnston are the other members president of the school board of St. Bernard 
of the board. The new members succeed the Parish, I 
former board of six members who resigned as a 
result of their inability to agree on a choice of a board member in Louisiana and is at the present 
superintendent The new board has reelected time the only woman president of a board. 
C. E. Crane as superintendent for the present The school board at Detroit. Mich 
school year. adopted resolutions on the death of the late Jus- 
Mr. Amandus D. Risdon, 87, a resident of tice George Scott. Justice Scott was respon 
Kirksville, Mo., died at a sanatorium at Macon _ sible for the passage of the law providing for a 
on September 18th Mr. Risdon was president seven-member school board. 
of the Kirksville board for seven years and Mrs. Eleanor B. Speer has been elected 
secretary of the board of regents of the Kirk: president of the school board at Rutherford, N. 
ville Normal School. J. Mrs. Speer has been actively interested in 


Dunn had completed eighteen years of ser 


a., has been reelected for a six-vear 
term. Mrs. Meraux was the first woman school 


recently 


A dinner was given on September 30th, at educational activities and has completed ten 
the Washington Restaurant, Newark, N. J., in years’ service as a member of the board. 
honor of Peter A. Cavicchia, who was recently Dr. Frank B. Dyer, former superintendent 


elected to the presidency of the board of educa of 
tion. The dinner was attended by members of the board of education of that city. will deliver 
the city commission, the board of education and 4 series of talks on the geological history of 
friends of the president. parts of Ohio. 
Mr. Frank Mayfield has been elected a mem Dr. 
ber of the school board at East Alton, IIl., to 
succeed the late W. F. Busse. dent of an organ‘zation of schoolmen, organized 
Mr. W. J. Downing has been elected clerk at the last conference of superintendents 
of the school board at Butte, Mont., succeeding prin ipals of Pennsylvania 


schools at Cincinnati and now a member of 


George H. Robb, principal of the high 
school at Altoona, Pa., has been elected presi 


and 


tichard Brimacombe. The new body has for its purposs the holding 

Mr. FE. S. Jackson has been named to su of one fall meeting each year, to be known as 
ceed Peter Ward, as treasurer of Dist. 7 school schoolmen’s week. The sessions will take plac« 
board, Royal Oak township, Berkley, Ia in the Lock Haven Normal School and will cover 


a three-day period. The first meeting of the 
new association was held the first weel n 
October, at | k Haven, Pa 

Dr. George Willard Frasier, on Novembet 


21st, w inducted into office as President of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College at Greeley 
Tne inaugural ceremony followed an academik 


processlo! 1! which leading educators from 


different parts of the country, prominent citi 
zens and students took part. The governor of 
the state presided at the inauguration, and the 
principal address was given by Dr. Charles Mé 
Kenny, president of the Michigan State Normal 
College. Dean Ethan Allen Cross of the colleg 
delivered the posing of welcome, while Presi 
dent Frasier gave the re sponse. The formal] 
presentation of t he keys to the college was made 
by H. V. Kepner, president of the board of 
trustees. Dr. Guy Maxwell, of Winona Teach 
ers’ College, presided at the banquet which fol 
lowed the ceremonies. 

Miss Helen A. Tegner, kindergarten super 
visor of Huntington was elected president of the 
Northeastern Indiana Teachers’ Association. M. 
F. Worthman, superintendent of the Decatu 
schools was elected secretary and treasurer. A. 
R. Fleck, principal of the South Whitley s« hools 
superintendent of Adams county was made a 
member of the executive committee. 

The Central Minnesota Educational Asso 
ciation elected the following officers: President, 
Paul R. Spencer, superintendent, St. Cloud; vice 
pres., Elizabeth Clark, St. Cloud; secy.-treas., 
Karl Adams; Directors, Mary Gallagher, 0. E 
Smoth. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association, northeast 
division, President, A. C. Fuller, Cedar Falls; 
central division, President, Bessie Bacon Good- 
rich, Des Moines; northwest division, President, 
Fred B. Farmer, Storm Lake; south central di- 
vision. President, W. G. Pence, College Redes 


southwest division, President, Allen R. Niemann, 
M: agnolia - southeast division, President, E. M. 
Sipple, Surlington; north central division, 


President, Supt. H. F. Jackway, Humboldt. 

In Bossier Parish, Louisiana, a parish-wide 
tax levy of two and one-half mills has been 
voted for 1924. In 1923, a similar tax was 
voted, so that the total tax for school purposes 
is now five mills 
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Sewanee 
Superior 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 





No. 700 


PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 


Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 




















CHEMICAL TABLE 


For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 
too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 





No. 1000 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
one way. This table accommodates two students 


Pp ee SS SS Ses 




















No. 2103 


SAND TABLE 





A necessary article for the kindergarten. 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear 





No. 1605 No. 1938 


STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESK 
: SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 
For two students. One drawer and one cup 


board for each; larger drawer used in common. 4A desk for individual use. Equipped with all-steel 
This is a very practical desk. non-breakable vise. 


500 Standard Designs 


The Kewaunee line is most complete—we have at least 500 designs 
of Laboratory Desks, Tables and other equipment ready for your sele¢ 
tion. Special equipment will be designed when desired and blue prints 
supplied. 

Remember, this company is the leader in its field. Kewaunee Labo 
ratory Furniture has been endorsed by educational authorities in every 
state in the United States. Its superior design, better construction and 
finer finish have made Kewaunee Equipment the choice for thousands 
No. 14354 ; : of laboratories in our best schools. You will find features of added use 
fulness, convenience and durability in Kewaunee that cannot be obtained 
in other equipment. 

We are in a position to make immediate delivery on all of our stand 
ardized desks and tables. 


A Book for School Officials 


The new Kewaunee Book 416 pages, lavishly illustrated many 
pages in colors—will interest and benefit anyone interested in Labora 
tory Furniture. It will be sent without charge, prepaid, to any instruc 
tor or official who replies, giving his position and using the stationery 
of the institution. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 





Supply Case 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard 





101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
ELECTRICAL DESK Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four BRANCH OFFICES 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 
is placed at each end of desk. Greensboro, N. C Albuquerque Salt Lake City 
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1250 Durabilt Lockers are in 
auditorium, cafeteria, bank, etc. 


provided. 


The Birmingham Board of Education did not buy the cheapest lockers 
They selected those which in their judgment, based on a careful com 
parison of samples and after taking into consideration the thorough 
installations in 
Schools, would give them the greatest dollar value in point of convenience, 


satisfaction received from Durabilt 


service and durability. 


Other Birmingham School Installations are in the Ensley High School, 
the Avondale High School and the North Birmingham High School. 

Hundreds of America’s fine Schools are Durabilt equipped. Let us 
explain the advantage of a Durabilt installation to you. 

We have information of inestimable value to prospective buyers of 
Write for locker folder No. 5008. 


locker equipment. 





A SUPERINTENDENT’S PLAN OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

When J. O. Engleman was installed as super- 
intendent of the Terre Haute, Ind., schools he 
presented to the board of education his view- 
point on the subject of school administration. 
Here is what he submitted: 

“1. A successful administration of schools 
must always be based upon the recognition of 
the fact that the board of education is a legis- 
lative body representing the people and respon- 
sible to them. I shall count it my duty to give 
such advice as I may be able to give in the shap 
ing of legislative policies and when you have 
finally determined upon such policies I shall 
expect to be governed by them in carrying them 
out both loyally and cheerfully. 


Superintendent Is Head 

“2. Successful school administration is 
equally based upon a recognition of the fact that 
the superintendent of schools is their adminis- 
trative head, responsible for the carrying out of 
all the purely educational policies of the board. 
A corollary of this proposition requires that the 
principals, supervisors, assistants and other 
heads of departments shall be responsible to the 
superintendent and make reports to the board 
through the superintendent. Any other policy 
results in decentralization and in the weakening 
of a system of schools. It further requires that 
all nominations for supervisory and instructional] 
positions upon the educational staff shall be 
made by the superintendent upon the basis of 
merit. Knowing your individual and collective 
desire to give the schools the best possible ad- 
ministration and management, I trust you will 
make it possible for me to select and recom 
mend for appointment the best candidates for 
every position that is to be filled without having 
to be influenced by any of the extraneous and 
secondary considerations that are sometimes 
given first place in determining appointments in 
some cities. 

“8. More and more have democratic prin- 
ciples come to find a large place in the manage- 
ment of schools. Believing in the principles of 
democracy, I shall aim to utilize to the maxi- 
mum the advice, the suggestions and the experi- 
ence of teachers, principals, supervisors and 
others sharing with me administrative responsi- 


John Herbert Phillips High School 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Steel 
School is the first in Birmingham, and possibly in the South, containing 


use in the 


In fact, everything that would con- 
tribute to the education, health, safety and service of the pupils was 


above school. This 


Door. 


Louvres. 


—Concealed, one-piece, automatic 
Latching Device. 


~—Straight-lift, stamped-steel (not 
cast) Handle. 


3 —Five-knuckle, full-looped, dou- 
ble-wear “strap” Hinges. 


—Scientifically 


5- -Extra heavy, countersunk riv- 
eted Door Frame. 


—Unusually large Ventilating 


DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 


Six sound reasons why 


DURABILT 


should be your choice. 


ee ee 


reinforced, rigid 





other Birmingham We are also 


sforage and 


manufacturers of steel 
wardrobe 
for Cabinet Folder 


cabinets Send 


No 009 
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bility in improving our course of study, our 
methods of instruction and our general manage- 
ment of the schools. Indeed, suggestions and 
ideas which may possibly result in an improve- 
ment of some aspect of our public school system 
are invited and will be welcomed whether com- 
ing from other members of the staff or from 
parents, citizens and taxpayers. 


‘4. While all that are successfully 
administered invite the fullest measure of initia- 
tive and the largest possible opportunity for 
self-expression on the part of each member of 
the staff, it is no less demanded in such schools 
that the principles of loyalty be recognized and 
acted upon. ‘There is a plac for free expression 
of one’s judgment, but there is not less a place 
for loyal cooperation in carrying out policies 
deemed best tor the schools by those who are 
responsible for their administration. 


schools 


Loyalty Is Necessary 
“5. Good schools cannot be built up and 
maintained except as all who have to do with 
them exhibit the qualities of sincerity, frank- 
ness and honesty in their mutual relations. 
There can be no place for equivocation, duplicity, 


ambiguity and double dealing. Every child, 
every teacher, every principal or supervisor 
ought to feel that he is getting a fair deal. 


Other learned professions have long had their 
code of ethics. It is a sign of promise that the 
teachers themselves in local, state and national 
organizations are giving increasing attention 
to the development of such codes for the regula- 
tion of their conduct. Whatever others may ex- 
pect, therefore, I shall count myself a failure 
unless most that I do and say tends to make it 
easier to develop a high sense of personal honor 
and ethical attitude in all of our mutual rela- 
tionships within the classroom, between the 
staff and the office and between the office and the 
public. 


“T quite realize that it will not be easy to live 
and act always in the light of the foregoing 
principles but I am confident the schools will 
prosper just to the degree to which our work, 
whether instructional, supervisory or adminis- 
trative, embodies these principles from day to 
day.” 


Our modern factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacturing of 
steel lockers and cabinets. 
why you receive Durabilt quality 
at such attractive prices. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 











Single Tier Locket S. 


That is 





Aurora, Ill. 














AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 
_——A. G. C. Smith, superintendent of Delaware 
County, Pa., has been asked to retire owing to 
the fact that he has reached the age of 70 years. 
In a recent number of the School Board Journal 


it was stated that he had refused to resign. 
rhis statement is correct, but information has 
Since been received that Mr. Smith is still in 


vigorous health and that his present term does 
not expire for another two years. The state 
law, however, requires retirement at 70 years. 
A friendly suit has been instituted to test out 
the equities of the case. 

A. P. Cope, superintendent of the Ashley- 
boro schools, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
tendered his ‘resignation to take effect August 
1. 1925. 

—R. J. Cunningham, who served as superin- 
tendent of the Bozeman, Montana, schools for 
twenty years has been chosen secretary for 
the Montana Education Association. He will 
make his headquarters at Helena. Mr. Cun- 
ningham has been succeeded at Bozeman by D. 
S. Williams of Glasgow. 

U. J. Hoffman, state superintendent of Illi- 
nois rural schools, has issued a program of work 
for one-room schools. “Under the old system,” 
Mr. Hoffman explains, “the teacher was not able 
to supply the individual needs of the students, 
with the result that the dull become discouraged 
and turn to mischief, where they are soon joined 
by the bright pupils, bored by the average work 
of the class. Too much time is spent in recita- 
tion which informs the teacher whether the pupi! 
has studied, rather than informing the pupil. 
No time is provided for the proper attention to 
individual difficulties. By reducing the number 
of subjects taught each day, and lengthening the 
period devoted to each subject, the teacher 1s 
able to keep in closer touch with the pupil, learn- 
ing from his questions whether he has studied. 

P. L. Harned, commissioner of education for 
Tennessee urges higher standards for county 
superintendents. “The state will pay nothing 
on the salary of any superintendent receiving 
less than $500 per year,” he said. “It will pay 


one-half of any salary voted between $500 and 
$1,000 and encourages counties to pay even more 
than that in order to secure efficient superintend- 
ents.” 
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There is a Standard for 
Judging Cafeteria Equipment / 
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FTER ALL, the true test of any product— es of the Many Schools in 
ich Albert Pick & Company 

particularly school cafeteria equipment—is Have Installed Cafeterias 

in actual service. Materials and specifica- ee eee 
tions are important, but most important of all is: Soon he 9 RR te 
How does the equipment withstand the rigors Mesh se ale 
of constant daily use? We urge you to apply snsdeeen Seah Saas beaten thee 
this test to PIX Equipment. You will find, we Mage setae <r rt “ol 
know, that it is more widely used and approved hae Mok ken” ee 
than equipment any other type or manufacture. aide is eee 


It is to be found in schools of every size and 
type—whether the appropriation was modest or 


: : : Below i howr the effi font Domesti Science 
extensive—and its performance in every case eee slewnt, Hah Scheel. PIX 

. “le . e Domestic Science Equipment is of the same 
has proved its durability, efficiency and lasting high standard as other PIX Product 


economy. [here is, in fact, no substitute for 
PIX Equipment. Educators everywhere recog- 
nize that it is justly the standard of the world. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALVERNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Chic¢ ago, Illinois 
Brust & Phillips, Architects ! 
The entire Cafeteria, Kitchen and -_ a aie 
Domest Science Departn t ’ ; ’ 
: i by Albert Pick & Company 
l} anothe f the gro ) sate 
PIX Installatior Z 
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A STUDY OF ATTENDANCE IN 
CITY 

Supt. W. J. O’Shea of New York City has 
issued a report giving a summary tabulation of 
the reports ol the several schoois on register, 
attendance, and part-time based on register, 
part-time based on attendance, and the number 
Of pupils on Lull-tame regular session and tull- 
time spec.ai session lor ali-day schools, together 
with a comparison ot the condition ol the schools 
in Seplemver, 1924, and June, 1924. 

A study ol the tabulation shows that the total 
register of ali the day schools in September, 
lyz4, was 97Y,462, of which 852,381 Were in ele- 
mentary and jJun.or high schools, 120,085 were in 
h.gh scnoois, <,oZi were in training schools for 
teacners, and 4,6/5 were in vocational schools. 
‘Lhe attenuance in all schools at that time was 
9u/,226, of wh.ch 796,541 were in the eiemen- 
tary and jumor high schools, 104,493 were in 
semor h.gh schoois, 2,289 were in training 
schools tor teachers and 3,953 were in vocational 
schoois. This was an increase of 21,056 in 
register and of 22,191 in attendance over the 
reg.ster and attendance, respectively, of Septem- 
ber, 1923. 

‘Lhe total increase in register 
tary schools since September, 1 
In the Borough of Mannattan, 
crease ol 11,217 in the 
schools. In all other boroughs, there were in- 
creases in elementary schoois, the largest in- 
crease being in the Borough of Queens, in which 


NEW YORK 


for the elemen- 
¥23, was 10,643. 
there was a de- 
register of elementary 


the increase in register over September, 1923, 
was 8,884. The increase in Brooklyn was 7,967, 
in the Bronx, 4,345, and in Richmond, 664. 

‘lhe total increase in register of the high 
schools since September, 1923, was 9,761 
Every borough showed an increase in high 
school register. The largest increase in regis- 
ter was in the Borough of Brooklyn, which 


showed an increase of 3,426. In Manhattan, the 
increase was 2,536; in the Bronx, 1,692; in 
Queens, 1,404, and in Richmond, 303 

The report showed a gratifying reduction in 
the number of pupils on part-time, compared 
with the situation in September, 1923. In the 
elementary schools there were 67,940 pupils on 
part-time based on the register, and 63,763 
pupils on part-time based on attendance. This 
was a decrease of 30,262 in the number of pupils 
on part-time in elementary schools based on the 
register of September, 1924, compared with that 
of September, 1923. In the high school there 
were 27,428 pupils on part-time based on the 
register, and 23,936 pupils on part-time based 
on attendance. This was a reduction of 31,648 
pupils on part-time based on the register of 


September, 1924, in comparison with that of 
September, 1923. Thus, the total number of 


pupils on part-time based on the register was 
95,368, and the total number on part-time based 
on attendance was 87,699. This was a reduc- 
tion in part-time of 61,910 pupils based on the 
register, in comparison with that of September, 
1923. The number of new sittings completed 
during the last year has been sufficient to take 
care of the annual increase amounting to 21,086, 
as well as to bring about a reduction of 61,910 
in the number of children on part-time based on 
th. register. The greatest reduction in part- 
time pupils was in the Borough of Brooklyn, in 
which the reduction amounted to 38,957, of 
which 21,357 was in the elementary schools and 
17,600 in the high schools. 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 

All of the 48 states now require attendance at 
school. Of these, 32 states require attendance 
to the age of 16, and seven others fix ages higher 
than 16 as the upper limit. Thus reports the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

The prevailng lower age limit is 7; for 27 
States name this as the age for beginning re- 
quired attendance. In two States 6 is the lower 
limit. Clearly the present standard in America 
is that children between the ages of 7 and 16 
must go to school. 

The attendance required each year is an im- 
portant element in a compulsory education law. 
Exactly three-fourths of the States require 
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attendance for the full public-school term. In 
oniy two cases is the m.nimum requirement less 
than 100 days annually. 

Of the 32 States requiring attendance to the 
age of 16 under certain conditions a number 
make the requirement absolute up to l14, but 
attendance between that age and 16 1s contin- 
gent upon educational attainment. ‘Lhe stand- 
ard wh.ch would seem to be taking definite torm 
here is this: That the child must attend school 
until the age of 16 1s reached, unless, being over 

he has finished the elementary grades, has 
obtained an employment certificate, and has 
gone to work. 

kixemptions from the operation of attendance 
laws are very similar in the ditterent States. 
‘ihe exemptions of most trequent occurrence 
are: (1) A child attending an approved 
private or parochial school; (Zz) the physically 
or mentally incapac.tated, usually as shown by 
a physician’s certificate; (8) a child residing 
more than a specified distance, as for example, 
two and one-half miles trom school, unless 
transportation is furnished; (4) one over 14 
whose services are needed tor the support of a 
dependent parent or parents. The tendency is 
toward reduction of the number of exempt 
classes. The provision of public conveyance ior 


school children tends to take care of the child 
living at a distance from school, and widows’ 
pensions are reducing dependence upon child 


labor. Exemption for the purpose of farm work 
is fast disappearing from attendance laws. A 
brief temporary exemption for the purpose of 
religious instruction is found in the laws of a 
few States, as Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and South Dakota. 

On the whole, compulsory attendance at school 


has gained much ground in recent years. Age 


limits have been extended, the required annual 
attendance has been increased, educational re- 
quirements have been raised, the number of 


classes of exempted children has been reduced, 
and the means and methods of enforcement have 
been appreciably improved. 
ADMINISTRATION NOTES 
The school board of Detroit, Mich., has ap 

proved the recommendation of Supt. Frank Cody 
providing for the establishment of a library in 
the Scripps School in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Scripps fund. 

Under the will of the late 
special collection of books, 
Scripps collection, is to be 
fund and housed in the library under the care of 
a librarian. The interest on the fund is to be 
used in keeping the collection in good condition, 
and in adding new volumes from time to time. 

The book collection is to be selected as a basis 
for study of the normal reading interests of 
children in elementary schools and the library is 
to serve as a means of developing the reading 
interests of children. 


James E. Scripps, a 
to be known as the 
purchased from the 
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Special legal provision for the education of 
ippled ch.idren has been made in fiiteen states 


a the union, according to iniormation recently 
compiled by the Bureau of Education at Wash. 
ington. Seven of these states have established 


state schools, and six states have provided state 
aid ior the establishment of special classes, Ip 
Vermont, spec.al instruction is provided for 
these children in their homes, and in Oregon, it 
1s provided that one or more children may pro. 
vide tor their instruction in a manner suitable 
for advancing their general education. 
Chicago, Ill. Dismissal of classes 
cipals’ and similar faculty meetings 
prohibited in a bulletin issued by Supt. William 
McAndrew. It is pointed out that other School 
systems do not find it necessary to hold such geg- 
s.ons in school hours, and that parents com- 
plain ot irreguiar dismissals. In New York, Mr, 
McAndrew pointed out, voluntary faculty meet- 
ings are held aiter school hours, and the results 
ot such meetings are posted on the bulletin 
boards for the benefit of absentees. 
Ore. ‘Lhe school board has ruled 
that all members of secret societies must sign 
agreements discontinuing their memberships in 
the societies. ‘Lhe agreement provides that they 
shall not substitute an equivalent to me mbership 
and that they shall not wear pins, colors or 
badges of these societies. The new rule follows 
a decis.on of the board abolish.ng secret societies 
in the high school. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


for prin- 
has been 


Eugene, 


Under authority given 
by a state law, the school board has ruled that 
parents of high school students shall make affi- 
davit that their sons or daughters are not mem- 
bers of a secret society. Failure to do so means 
the expulsion of the student from the school. 

Half-day sessions will not be 
necessary this year in to the 
number of new buildings and additions con- 
structed. In past years it has been necessary to 
hold two sessions of school daily, especially in 
some of the graded schools. 


probably 
Indianapolis due 


The Kentucky state board of education has 
idded additional qualifications to the five re- 
quired by law for county superintendents. Under 
the rules, a legal certificate must be possessed 
by the applicant and this certificate includes 
state diplomas issued prior to 1924; certificates 
on credentials to junior college graduates, or 
equivalent certificates issued by the state board 
of examiners on special examination, or any 
other certificate declared legal by the courts. 


In addition to p1 
quirements 
cates 


ofessional and S( holastiec re- 
must have legal certifi- 
supervise the 


applicants ra 
holder to 


permitting the 
schools of th 

Members of the state te xtbook commission 
of Oregon will meet in November when changes 
will be made in one-third of the textbooks in use 


e county. 
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Look for the ‘Raised-Rim’’ Top 


ANY institutions, realizing the necessity of a 

cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake 
of purchasing and instailing temporary food and 
drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent 
equipment that does not require constant repairing 
and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price 
of a good, substantial installation. 


The Sani Products Company have set the pace for 
substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment - 

the kind that will look just as well ten years later 
as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices 
er other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, 
keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table 
tops have a “‘raised-rim’ (an exclusive patented 


feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
ping on the floor or clothing. 


We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 
Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 
mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 
to install permanent equipment. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sanh Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Seiling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Sani-Onyx — Sani-Metal 


for Beauty — Sanitation — Permanence 
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RECORDS OF VULCAN ECONOMY 


“Wonderful Service 
With a Small 


Consumption of Gas’’ 


—The Pearson, Chicago 








Mr. Henry J. Popperfuss, manager of The 
Hotel Pearson, Chicago, wrote the follow- 
ing letter about the Vulcan Economy Hot- 
Top gas ranges installed in the kitchen of 
his hotel: 


“In answer to your kind inquiry of 
January 28th, we are enclosing here- 
with photograph of our Kitchen. Un- 
fortunately our battery of five Vulcan 
ranges cannot be clearly seen, but they 
are very much in evidence, 


“Our Chef regards the Vulcan as an 
excellent range which gives wonderful 
service with a small consumption of 
gas. 


“We chose the Vulcan after investigat- 
ing other ranges and feel that we have 
not gone wrong in our choice.” 


Many veteran managers have begun their 
investigations to find the best cooking equip- 
ment, by reading the free Vulcan booklet 
“Cutting Cooking Costs.”. Ask for a copy 
on your letterhead. 


VULCAN GAS, RANGES 








WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 


Gas Range Headquarters 


18-20 East 41st St., New York City 

















"Recognized Everywhere 


The A-B Gas Range is definitely ranked in the fore- 
front of fine cooking equipment. Its position is 
confirmed by a nation wide recognition of its simple 
beauty of design; smooth, easy-to-clean porcelain 
and enamel surfaces ; guar- 
anteed Wilder Metal rust- 
proof ovens; patented gas- 
saving, heat-centering 
burners; heat-proof, clear- 
glass oven doors; heat-re- 
sisting oven handles; the 
famous A-B Oven Heat 
Control; etc. 


— 
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For Domestic Science 
Classroom work, the A-B 
Gas Range offers advan- 
tages available in no other 
gas range of like cost. 


King 





Write for descriptive details of models com- 
mended for classroom installation; also copy 


of PLANS. 


BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Gas Ranges. 


Factories At 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 





for Schools 


—— 


A-BG Gas Ranges — 
As America’s Best’ 











Make Your Own 


GAS 


with the 


NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 


For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 


2 Rao ee 

















As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 


Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 


used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals. 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE Co. 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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Our 400 page catalog is taluable to buyers of new 
installations, also to those interested in replacements. 
Write for your free copy. 


Van Equipment for the 
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You are at liberty to 
he least obligation on 


da\ é wll help You greatly 








Preparation & Serving of Food 


Receives favorable consideration 


“That Gnduring Quality” 


consult us 
your part. 


with your food problems. 


The john Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


from the 


Statler Management 
Operating the Hotel Buffalo 


The lunch room of this famous 
hostelry is equipped with 


The result of seventy-five years of 
planning and building equipment for 
the preparation and serving of food. 


Our Engineers know from these 
many years of experience just what 
is best suited to your needs. 


at all times without 


A letter to us to- 











Cincinnati's” ° 
CHICAGO BUFFALO 
LOUISVILLE NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY MUSKOGEE DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
i Concluded from Page 92) dent of the board of education is the leading rollment of 1,326 pupils, had an increase of 534, 
n the schools of the state. The books selected opponent of the tests, while Supt. F. W. Ballou while another school had an increase of two hun 
at that time will be placed in use next vear. heads the faction favoring the tests. dred pupils. The McKinley School which has 

Greensburg, Pa. By unanimous vote of the A year ago Miss Jessie LaSalle was employed the heaviest enrollment and which has made con- 
board, fraternities have been prohibited in the 4S supervising principal of the second division stant gains in number of pupils, has an enroll 
high school. It was well known that three such of the schools, with orders to carry out intelli ment of 2,295 students this year, or a decrease of 

cieties were in existence in the high school. gence tests in classifying pupils. Since then 62 since last September. 

The board of education of Elmsford, four more than 10,000 children have been tested and The gain in high school enrollment as com 
niles from White Plains, in Westchester County. assigned to classes. pared with last September is slight. The total 
N. Y., is torn by dissension over the question of In the controversy, Mr. Greenwood contends is 7,192, as against last year’s total of 7,026. 
whether the principal of the school, H. I that it is impossible to arbitrarily decide that a Increased enrollment was reported at two 
Holden, shall be permitted to punish pupils with child precocious in the matter of a test can do schools and reductions at two other schools. 

a rubber hose At a meeting held on Septemb« r fifth, sixth or seventh grade work. On the other Joseph, Mo. New standards for promo- 
26th, the board ordered that corporal punish hand, he holds it unjust to conclude that a child tion in the high and graded schools recom 
ment be abandoned. who cannot perform the “tricks of the test mended to the board by Supt. C. A. Greene, were 
The princire! has told the board that he will should be consigned to a lower grade. He urges approved on September 8th 
resign if not permitted to enforce discipline in that all pupils go in the logical grade and that Sfaeliew thy eager } -_ 
his own wav. and sixteen of the 22 teachers have they be allowed to sink or swim as the case may — ‘ a new ry es, a high school student 
threatened to resign if Mr. Holden leaves. be. Supt. Ballou, on the other hand, declares a " og! low 78 of per cent, and with a 
It appears that the trouble arose when half a the tests have been conducted one year and that ea 1 1 tg iy ge he agg = a y terra 
lozen boys and girls were whipped with the hose complaints have not been lacking. He declares onre . Th a * . : a ony ance ge 
without complaint being made, but an agitation there might have been more complaints and by — oe her _— ment average must be 90 
started when the principal punished a colored that point prove the value and workability of the per cent or avove. . . 
girl for being tardy. The girl’s mother went to idea. Upon the final disposition of the matter In the grades, candidates for promotion must 
the school and attempted to settle with the prin- in Washington will depend the extension of the have grades of 75 per cent, with no grade below 
cipal so that he was forced to put her out of the _ intelligence tests to other schools. 70, and a general average of 80. A grade of 90 
building. Holden holds that his method of New Ulm, Minn. Supt. Arnold Gloor has ont cent, together with . deportment mark of 
punishment is suitable since it is illegal to been asked to formulate rules governing the 90, exempts the pupil from examinations. 
strike a child with anything capable of leaving dress of high school girls. His recommenda- The new plan provides incentives for better 
a mark or a bruise. tions are to be presented to the board for ap work and offers less dependence on final exam- 

Marysville, O. The probationary promotion  proval. inations. 
plan has been inaugurated in the schools with —Sacramento, Calif. Over the protests of The fall attendance figures set the total at- 
the opening of the new school term. A number two members, the school board has established a tendance in schools of Oklahoma 25,000 in ad- 
of pupils who failed last spring have been ad class for over-grown and Pree teng | children. vance of that reached a year ago. The high 
vanced to a higher grade this fall on a probatior The plan was suggested by director J. E. Lynn school attendance showed a gain of 5,000, mak- 
period of six weeks. Those pupils who do not and is to be carried on as an experiment during ing the enrollment for this department fully 
hecome proficient at the end of that period will the present year. 85,000. A total of 17,000 teachers have been 
“a ek & erin ge tory cle Rural schools in the prune-growing sections employed, of whom 13,000 are women and 4,000 

; for or bay iy stor Rs raga ong fn of Clarke County. Washington, delayed opening a ss: ees 4 ee ee 

‘lasses has bee . sed by Sunt. C. A. Waltz. until September 29th because of the prune har are, Mass. A new junior ig st ool has 
asses has been proposed by Supt. v. AA. vesting season. One school opened but closed just been completed. The board has established 
The class is intended to prepare children to down for the harvesting dates, to reopen when two opportunity classes for retarded children. 
enter the regular second grade next year. the work was completed. The contention was recently made in a Chi- 
Under the plan, a room in one of the schools : ee encek tak anne 6 poy led to 

will be furnished for the purpose. The board Newark, N. J. decrease in school enrol! cago court a c ildren cannot . ed ti 
will supply the light and heat and the parents ment was experienced for the first time this attend school where dangerous railroad cross- 
will pay for the extra teacher. year. The reported enrollment was 73,926, a net ings are encountered. A Kansas supreme court 
—The question whether school children shal’ decrease of 214 pupils. Among the reasons decision was cited in a case where children were 
be graded by means of psychological intelligence attributed for the decrease are the change in forced to cross sixteen OV a 
asi tests is being discussed by school authorities at district lines, a shifting population and a reduc- twice a day. The court ruled that the children 

J 





Washington, D. C. Ernest Greenwood, presi- 


tion in immigration. One school, with an en- 


could not be compelled to attend school. 
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Factory principles are principal factors 


Why many school libraries standardize on L. B. products 


One reason is that Library Bureau is 
the largest manufacturer of library equip- 
ment. Another reason is that Library Bureau 
is the oldest manufacturer. A third is that 
Library Bureau is most successful in solving 
school library problems. 


But probably the chief reason is the stand- 
ard of Library Bureau craftsmanship. For all 
L.B. Library products are built so well that 


Library Bureau can and does guarantee them 
against splitting, warping or any other defects. 


In planning your library you, too, will want 
to depend on the durability of your library 
equipment. Do that now by getting in touch 
with an L. B. salesman. He is a specialist in 
library furniture needs and will give you ex- 
pert advice without obligation. Just write 
the nearest branch listed below. 





Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 








Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 
Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin boards 
Lantern slide cases 








School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 


. 
Library furniture Steel bookstack 
and supplies ] i al \ u A eau Museum cases 
New York 


380 Broadway 


Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe Street 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


San Francisco | 


McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 


| 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 


| information 


a 
+ 








A special commission has reported that fire 


drills conducted in the Chicago schools are only 
fifteen per cent efficient. Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew has issued a bulletin to the school prin- 
cipals designed to increase the efficiency. Con- 
trol of the pupils, says Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew, is to be regarded as more important 
than speed. Teachers should be able to change 
the routes of their marching pupils at a 
moment’s notice and without confusion. The 
children also are not to be allowed merely to 
march out of the building and then to march 


back again. They must remain in the school 
yard until the principal gives the signal for their 
return to the classrooms. By such means 


Superintendent McAndrew hopes to assure the 
safety of the city’s charges even in the most 
perilous emergencies. 

New York, N. Y. Funds raised within 
schools for school purposes will be limited to 50 
cents per child in elementary schools, and $2 in 
high schools, if regulations now before the board 
of superintendents are accepted by that body 
and later approved by the board of education. 

Under the plan, not only the total amount 
raised will be limited but all entertainments of 
a commercial nature to raise funds will be 
barred; funds collected from pupils may be used 
for decorations, but not for school repair, equip 
ment, or supplies. Expenditures on athleti 
clubs or legitimate items of public welfare, in 
cluding scholarships, are to be regarded a 
proper. 

A change in administration has been made 
in the high school of Maysville, Ky., this year. 
Tablet arm chairs have been installed in the 
auditorium in order that pupils may be assem 
bled there for study. Heretofore each class 
room has served the double purpose of recitation 
and study room. This has made extra work for 
the teachers and has interferred with classwork. 
The new plan is considered an improvement ove1 
the old system. 

Arabi, La. The St. Bernard Parish school 
board has adopted a set of rules for the govern- 
ment of the public schools. An auxiliary or 
helping teacher has been employed to work with 
backward pupils and to strengthen weak spots 
in the school work. A motor bus has been pro 
ided for transporting the pupils to and from the 


high schools. 


Falmouth, Mass. Two special classes for 
subnorma! children were opened early in Sen 
tember. New equipment for transport ng chil 
dren was inaugurated in September. The equip 
ment is uniform and consists of seven glass 
enclosed motor busses, heated and ventilated. 

Grafton, Mass. The public schools opened 
for the fall term with a record attendance, all 
but two schools reporting large increases in 
enrollment. All classrooms have been occupied 
and two rooms in one school are on half-time. 
The enrollment for the present year shows an 


increase of almost seven per cent over that for 


last vear. 

The Better Schools League is seeking the 
display of the American flag in every school 
house in the land. In most states the display of 
the flag is obligatory upon the school authorities. 
In the states of Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina it is not. 

In opposing federal aid and control of the 
public schools of this country Ernest Green- 
wood, vice-president of the board of education of 
the District of Columbia, points to the failure 
of the Washington schools now under federal 
control. 

Chicago, Ill. The long fight waged by 
Supt. William McAndrew to reduce interrup- 
tion to teaching and to abolish meetings of the 
teachers’ councils during school hours recently 
resulted in a victory for the superintendent. 
The board, by a six to three vote, adopted an 
amendment offered by Supt. McAndrew, provid- 
ing for the organization of the teachers’ organi 
zation as he sees fit. The board in outlining its 
stand, pointed out that in the last two years the 
council meetings have cost the schools approx}! 
mately $300,000 and that only one recommenda- 
tion of the teachers was adopted by the superin 
tendent. 

With the adoption of the amendment, the 
councils as constituted pass out of existence, and 
the superintendent is given authority to under- 
take their reorganization in line with his own 
ideas. It is probable that the teachers will be 
given the use of the school buildings after dis 
missal of classes for their meetings. 

Supt. William McAndrew of Chicago has 
taken steps to limit the number of school drives 


and school weeks to be observed in the schools. 
Mr. McAndrew believes in all these special days 
but holds that the children need more time for 
the study of common subjects. The drives or 
movements which have been approved are: 

Red Cross roll call. 

Christmas cheer to hospitals. 

Washington’s birthday celebration 

Cleanup week. 

Near-East relief. 

30y Scouts and Girl Scouts. 

St. Louis, Mo. According to a rule of the 
St. Louis board of education, the month of 
March of each year is set aside for the Supply 
Commissioner to prepare and submit to the 
board a complete schedule of the supplies which, 
in his judgment and the experience of the board, 
will be required during the ensuing year, to- 
gether with estimated quantities and _ costs 
thereof. Upon the adoption of such schedule by 
the board, the Supply Commissioner must cause 
advertisements to be made for proposals for 
furnishing such supplies, these advertisements 
to be published in a city newspaper having 4 
daily circulaton of not less than 25,000. 

The public schools of Indiana, on October 7th 
observed the birthday of James Whitcomb Riley 
in connection with the opening of the new Riley 
Memorial Hospital, which received its first child 
patients on that date. The institution provides 
free treatment for crippled and undernourished 
children and is capable of accommodating two 
thousand patients. 

Newark, N. J. Classes for the conserva- 
tion of eyesight have been established for the 
purpose of relieving eyestrain in children and 
for preventing retardation in cases where the 
eyesight handicap has hindered advancement. 
Classrooms for this work are equipped with 
movable and adjustable desks. Light is ad- 
mitted from the northeast and walls are tinted 
a light buff. Blackboards are not used. 

Urbana, O. As a means of eliminating 
malingering on the part of some pupils, the 
school board has ordered that the superintendent 
require that sick pupils present health certifi- 
eates from the health commissioner. In the 
past, it has been the policy to excuse sick pupils 
if they presented a doctor’s certificate to the 
effect they were unable to attend classes 
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Northeast High School—Reading, Pa. | 


ANOTHER NOTABLE INSTALLATION 
BY DOUGHERTY 


HE ENTIRE COOKING APPARA- | 
TUS, and equipment, for the Kitchen 
and cafeteria of the magnificent North- 

east High School, Reading, Pa., was | 
furnished and installed by us. The reliable 
performance of DOUGHERTY’S 





for the past 70 years has made it a favorite 
for school installations. 


| 
‘‘Superior’’ Cooking Apparatus | 
| 
| 


May we serve you? 


Manufacturers Since 1852 





W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, INC 








1009 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 

















Milvay Encased Cylinder Vacuum Pump 
(New Leak-Proof Geryk Type) 


This Pump offers three distinct advantages over other makes, either 
domestic or foreign. 
Fi , A higher Vacuum. Tests with a McLeod Gauge show 
rst: that many produce a vacuum as high as .005 mm. 
S d: No oil splashing. This is accomplished by the new 
econda: type of top cylinder construction. 
Th . d: Greater durability. The entire lower section of the cyl- 
IrQ@? inder is encased in a single heavy brass casting. There 
is not a single external joint to leak or open up. No valves. Fits 
all standard air pump accessories. Can be operated by hand or 
motor power. Its sturdy construction enables it to withstand the 
strains of continuous operation. Lifetime service is absolutely as- 
sured. Many other desirable features. 
This is only one of the many new 
and improved designs listed in the 
New Milvay Catalog. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Milvay Scientific Instruments 


701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


























Snow Glare 
and Wintry Draught! 


HE source of strained eyes and frequent 

colds — what educator has not worried 
greatly over these drains on the vitality of the 
pupils, these hindrances to their scholastic 
progress ? 


Yet how many of these troubles are simply the 
result of poor shade equipment that can be 
easily corrected! 


There are shades that permit both proper ven- 
tilation and proper distribution of light. 


They are of HARTSHORN manufacture, now in 
use in innumerable towns and cities after thor- 
ough tests by exacting school boards. Mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 or No. 87 
double brackets, shades of Hartshorn Oswego 
fabric not only last several school terms with 
any reasonable care, but permit proper regula- 
tion of light and heat at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write linen, putty, 
dust, dill, and in Tinted Cambric espe- 
cially adapte d for school Use, The i ha ve 
been approved by competent chemists. 


for colors, sage, 






go 7 
Z-- PRODUCTS 


Established 1660 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Peterson Laboratory Furniture 








Chemistry Table No. 972 


Building Satisfaction 
into Laboratory Equipment 


Since 1890 Leonard Peterson has been building satisfaction 
into Laboratory Furniture for schools and colleges. 


From the very beginning we have strictly maintained the 
policy of putting quality of the highest order into every arti- 
cle produced in our factory. What is the result? Peterson 
Equipment is being used in leading institutions from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Leonard Peterson is one of the oldest manufacturers of 
Laboratory Furniture and is today the most progressive. The 
installation of Peterson Laboratory Furniture insures com- 
plete and lasting satisfaction. 


Send for Catalog No. 14-A. It shows a complete line 
of fine laboratory and office furniture for indus- 
trial plants, hospitals and educational institutions. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway. 

















_ 
‘EQUALIZING’? GAS MACHINES 

supply a standard, uniform poisonous gas where city gas is 

not available Making your own gas with a Tirrill is absolutely 


It solves your 


of lighting, heat 


afe—simple—efficient rroblem 
] 1.,} 


ing, cooking, and laboratory instruction 


ees 4 OE ee t 

a modern n . ie ae fat 

GAS ec esp PRR, Tcttge 

sitv and at community no er ae 
' ae 

matter now isolated < = ‘ f'— 


a 
= 


irom ny 
, fois 


city privileges can have an s 
endless supplhy bv installing 
. TIRRILL “EQUALIZ 
‘ , Tirrill “Equaliz- 
ING GAS MACHINE ing’ Gas Machine 
The ONLY ga 
machine that MIXES the gas under ground 


TIRRILL Gas machines . outside the building Approved by the 
at 






ional Board of Fire Underwriters 
account of their satis 


factory performance and length of service are by far the cheapest 
investment you can make Easily installed—made to last 


Tirrill Burners for Laboratory Use 


are used exclusively in many universities 
schools, scientific and industrial laborato 
ries throughout the country because the 
are alwavs reliable and get best results eve: 
in the most delicate and exacting experi 
ments 


[In addition to the style hown here 
latest circular contains detailed descriptio: 
of our complete line. Write us today 
your copy Also send us your complete 
gas requirements and we will gladly submit 
estimates. 


Tirrill Gas Machine 
Lighting Company 





Tirrill All 
Brass Labora- 
tory Burner, 
No. 2600, price : 
$1.25 Established 1864 


50 Church Street 


New York 

















There is a Reason! 


Why you should send your 
next order for Laboratory 
Supplies to 


Henry Heil Chemical Company 
St. Louis 


They are experts in their 
line. 


The prices are reasonable. 
The service is good. 
CHEMICALS 
AND 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Your interest is their inter- 
est. 

They have a splendid propo- 
sition to offer—Write for it 
—it will surely interest you. 


THANK YOU. 

















The 


BRAYCO PROJECTOR 


The latest invention of J. R. Bray 


Originator of the Animated 
drawing in motion pictures 


What It Is 


Brayco is a scientifically con 
structed still picture projector 
which uses strips of standard 
size, non-inflammable _ picture 
film instead of heavy, fragile 
glass slides. Each strip of film 
contains from 16 to 300 separate 
pictures. Large variety of films. 
Averaging 40 pictures at about 
60c a film. 

Brayco weighs less than five 
pounds and is so simply yet 
ruggedly constructed that it 
may be operated by a child and 
with reasonable care will last a 
lifetime. 

Brayco may be attached to 
any electric light outlet, using 
either alternating or direct cur- 
rent, and its specially designed 
resistance cord eliminates the 
use of a rheostat. Its 21 candle 
power bulb is standard and may 
be purchased at any electric or 
hardware store. The operating 
cost is about one cent per hour 
and all fire hazard is absolutely 
eliminated. 





$25.00 complete. Let us ship you one on 10 day free trial. 
In ordering specify voltage and type of current. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
and 
Home Entertainment 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
1028-1036 W. Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Other Educational University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


é ‘ University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Institutions Board of Education, Baltimore, Md 
» University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
L SINZ the Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 
“ eat? Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 
k INNELL Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, so Mass _in Mt. Clemens, 


Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebr 


SYSTEM Board of Education, Richmond, Ve This picture tells, better than words, a story of sanitary, healthful surround- 


Board of Education, Middletown, Ohio ‘ 
New Trier High School, Kenilworth, Ill Ings. It tells of a progressive 
University of Missourt, Columbia, Mo 


Sam date, Be. hand-and-knee scrubbing is out of 


Board of Education, River Forest, Ill The Finnell — floors of this school are rea//y clean. The Finnell 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa ; . " ‘ . 
t. John’s Militery Academy, Nasheteh, Wis System doubles and triples the amount of scrubbing a janitor can do, and he 










quare inch of floor space. 


tained separately if desired Unsurt 


water tor every rinsin 


Ws hooble 





at Bridgeport, Conn Mr. Warren succeeds J. 
B. Dougall. 

Dr. William L. Ettinger, former superin- 
tendent of the New York City schools, is writing 
a series of articles for the New York World 
under the caption of ““‘What’s Wrong with our 
Schools ‘ 

After an inspection by the state department 
Superintendent George N. Wood of the St. Louis, 
Mich., schools was asked to resign. Mr. Wood 
has refused believing the attitude of the state 





department has been unfair 
The salary of Supt. James N. Muir of The selection of J. H. McIver as superin- 
Bethlehem, Pa., has been raised from $5,350 to tendent of Columbu County, N. C.. is highly 
56,500. approved by the press of that section. The 
Supt. F. G. Bittikofer, head of the school board of education consists of Leon Lewis, M. 


it Marysville, O., successor to W. F. Hoover, B. McAuley, Joseph Powell, Clyde Gore, and M 
has recently reorganized the schools on the Thompson. 

unior-senior high school plan. One school has The appointment of D. T. Meisberger a 
been organized with 66 pupils and another with acting superintendent of schools for Coal Town 
6 pupils enrolled. ship, Pa., to succeed P. Frank Brenna, will be 


The school board of Green Bay, Wis., re contested in the courts. It is claimed he does 
ently adopted resolutions on the death of the not hold a certificate from the state board. 
ate A. W. Burton, who was superintendent for Dr. John M. Withrow, formerly president of 
twenty years. Mr. Burton completed a long the Cincinnati school board, has been appointed 
period of unselfish devotion, during which he ex chairman of the citizens’ school committee. He 
hibited a never-failing kindness te teachers and ueceeds G. W. Mallon. who resigned in order 
children and an intense interest in every move that Dr. Withrow might become the directing 
nent looking toward increased efficiency in the head of a campaign to secure a bond issue of 
chools. $8,500,000 for schools this fall The bond issue 

Mr. Clay Gaumer has been elected superin to carry on the building program for the schools 
tendent of schools at Howard, O. has been given endorsement by the committee. 

Mr. W. A. Bass has been appointed state H. Brewster Willis, who served Middlesex 
high school supervisor for Tennessee, succeed County, N. J., for thirty seven years as superin- 
ng J. W. Brister who resigned to become presi tendent, has been reelected for another three 
dent of the West Tennessee Normal School. years. The Perth-Amboy News says: Few 
Mr. Bass is a graduate of the University of Ten men have ever shown more interest In em 
nessee and had been superintendent of schools work and there is no doubt that Mr. Willis 
it Covington for some time enters upon his new term with as much enthusi 


asm as when he first took hold Middlesex is 
died fortunate to have such a man at the head of i 
educational system.” 

Miss Mildred FE. English of Nashville, Tenn., 
has accepted a position as assistant superintend 
ent of schools at Raleigh, N. C. Miss English 

Dr. John B. Laidlaw has announced his who was a teacher and principal, came to the 
resignation as superintendent of schools at Tennessee Education Department to assist in a 
Niagara Falls, Mi 3s nrogram for improving the public schools of the 

Mr. Worcester Warren, of Duluth, Minn state. In her work as assistant secretary, she 
has been appointed as assistant superintendent did much to increase the interest and member- 


Supt. W. A. Holland of Columbus, Tex., 
at San Antonio, September 24th, following an 
illness of two months. Mr. Holland came to 
Columbus twelve years ago from Hearne where 
he held a position. 


joes it with le aiten. The Fi 


FINNELL Scrubbers come in five models, 
hundred square feet or a million. FINNELL Mop Trucks are in two sizes May be 


t “Electrical Sc rubbing ” Addre 


THE AMERIC AN SC RU BBING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


entered upon h 


FLOORS 


Michigan, High School 


choo] board, fully aware that antiquated, 
place in a modern school building. 


innell way provides clean water for every 


a right size for every building whether it has a 


issed for quick and clean mopping. Provides clean 


the FINNELI YSTEM 











ship of the state teachers’ association. She 
also acted as editor of the Educational Bulletin 
issued by the state educational department. 
Supt. FE. A. Elliott of Fredonia, Kans., has 
sixth year as head of the city 


school system. 

Mr. Thomas B. Portwood has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Atchison, Kans. 
Mr. Portwood is a graduate of Teachers College 
Columbia University 

Mr. C. O. Smith of Marysville, Kans., suc 
ceeds W. O. Steen as superintendent of school 
at Beloit Mr. Steen has entered the employ of 
the World Book Company as the Kansas repre 
sentative for the firm. 

Supt. H. P. Smith of Lawrence, Kans., has 
been given a leave of absence to attend Teach 
ers College at Columba _ University During 
the absence of Mr. Smith, the administration of 
the schools will be under the direction of Dr. M. 
C. Del Manzo, of the State University. Dr. Dél 
Manzo was formerly with the State University 
of Iowa where he directed the administration of 
the experimental schools for the University. 

Miss Maude Holman has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Mildred English as secretary to P. 
L. Harned, state commissioner of education of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. C. E. Beach of Enumclaw, Wash., is a 
candidate for the office of state superintendent 
of publie instruction. Mr. Beach believes that 
more progressive educational policies are needed 
in the schools. He promises to make every 
effort to keep the educational pace up to that of 
the industrial and commercial activities. 

The candidate has had wide teaching experi 
ence in Washington, covering a period of 28 
years. He was. superintendent at Olympia 
eleven years, at Bremerton three years, and is 
now superintendent at Enumclaw. 

Mr. R. C. Bowen of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at St. 
Louis. 

Mr. A. W. Glad, principal of the high school 
at Paola, Kans., has been made a member of the 
faculty at Lindsborg College. 

Miss Lottie Stockwell tendered her resigna 
tion to the board on June first. At that time 
she completed 35 years of faithful, efficient ser 
vice to the schools of Paola 
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The cut shows a recent 
Landis installation in the new 
High School, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., apparatus installed be- 
ing as follows: 
1—Master Clock; 


1—Program Machine, one-minute 
interval type; 


12—2',"” Classroom Bells; 

7—Classroom Buzzers; 

10—Secondary Clocks; 

1—Complete Storage Battery, Rec- 
tifier and Automatic Charging 
Panel for operation of entire 
system. 

There is a Landis System 
for every type of School plant. 
Let us explain the advantages 
of our equipment. Write our 
nearest office. 


LANDIS 


4123 Board of Trade Bldg.., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





ELECTRIC TIME 


and 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 


























NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SKANEATELES, N. Y 


ENGINEERING 


& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 

















Mr. James W. Frost of Avon, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of 
Colchester, Conn. 

Mr. W. E. Bake, of Englewood, ( olo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fort 
Morgan. Mr. Baker is succeeded by Mr. G. 
Gordon, formerly principal of the high school at 
Englewood. 

Mr. R. G. Sanford of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cov 
ington, to succeed W. A. Bass, who has become 
state high school inspector. 


schools at 


Mr. Alvin C. Kibbey, acting superintendent 
of schools at Shelbyville, Ind., has been elected 
as superintendent to succeed the late J. W. 
Holton. 

Mr. Clarence Orr, formerly principal of the 
Villa Grove Township High School in Illinois, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Venice. He succeeds S. J. McComis. 

Supt. A. R. Tiffany of Cresco, Ia., on July 
first, completed his third year as head of the 
public schools. During his incumbency, the busi- 
ness department has been reorganized, the sal- 
aries of teachers have been raised, and the 
course of study enlarged. 

Supt. A. F. Cook of Hinsdale, IIl., has been 
reelected at a salary of $6,000. Mr. John 
Graurud has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent at a salary of $4,500. 

R. G. Smith of Rushville was elected presi- 
dent of the western division of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. A. L. Bealle, Henderson 
County superintendent of schools, was elected 
vice-president; Miss Myrtle Simmons, Mon- 
mouth, secretary, and A. E. Decker, Carthage, 
treasurer. R. W. Hyndman, Canton, was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Prof. S. H. Buntley, of Sheldon, Ia., was 
recently elected as president of the Northwest- 
ern Iowa high school music activities’ associa- 
tion. Prof. Buntley has had charge of the musi- 
cal work in the Sheldon schools for the past 22 
years. For the past three years he won the 
state championship in mixed chorus work, boys’ 


and girls’ glee clubs 


Oklahoma: H.L. Tripp of Flercher goes to 
Sterling as superintendent; Superintendent G 








S. Dowell will teach vocational classes at 
Tecumsch high school; C. C. Sample will resume 
superintendency duties at Custer City; E. C 
Cunningham succeeds E. R. Bell as superintend- 
ent at Alluwe; J. C. Reed of Dear Creek goes 
to Willow; J. W. Rackley goes to Mangum; T. 
G. Napier goes to Tishomingo; T. M. Beaird 


+ 


goes to Kiefer. 

The election of Fort E. Land to the state 
superintendency of Georgia elevates an educator 
who made his record in the vocational field. He 
served for four years as state vocational direc- 
tor. His home is at Macon. 

Mr. Thomas S. Grindle, of Westboro, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Lexington. He succeeds H. H. Lowry, who has 
accepted a position in Waltham. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

Chicago. A recent opinion of the school 
board’s assistant counsel, Ralph Condee, to the 
effect that there exists no authority for the 
physical examination of school children has 
brought on a controversy. Upon receipt of the 
opinion, Supt. William McAndrew promptly 
ordered that physical examinations of pupils, 
other than inspections for contagious disease, be 
discontinued. This ban has the effect of stop- 
ping inspections of children for evidences of 
physical defects which retard their ability to 
learn and prevent healthy growth. It also dis- 
penses with the heart and lung examinations 
which had been planned as extensions of the 
work this year. 

Following the order of Supt. McAndrew, 
Mayor Dever and Commissioner of Health 
Bundesen took their stand against the order. 
The mayor in commenting on the matter de 
lared that “it is difficult to conceive of a more 
important work than the physical examination 
of school children. It is most essential that 
parents and teachers be advised as to the im- 
provement of the physical condition of children. 
The work itself, and the benefits derived from 
it are so important, the health department. 
instead of abandoning it, should expand the 
work.” 


Dr. Bundesen produced records of the board of 
education, showing that in January, 1908, an 


order was passed giving the city health depart- 
ment the right to conduct examinations of chil- 
dren in all schools. Dr. Bundesen showed that 
it costs the city $250,000 a year for the reedu- 
cation of laggards in the schools. These chil 
dren are not laggards because they are stupid; 
but, because they have a physical defect which 
is remediable. The doctor does not treat the 
child but simply discovers the ailment and 
advises treatment by the family physician. 

Dr. Portis declared that “every civilized com 
munity looks after the health of its people. For 
the board to allow discontinuance of these 
examinations is to go back one hundred years. 
One-third of the Class A men rejeeted during 
the war were refused because of defects easily 
corrected when they were children.” 

Appleton, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to approve a plan for operating the city 
school system on the union school basis. The 
plan involves the assignment of a city superin- 
tendent in charge of all grades; an assistant 
superintendent in charge of grades from the 
first to the sixth; a high school principal, and 
principals for the junior high schools. 

More than one million children are in 
attendance in graded schools in Illinois every 
day of the year, according to a recent report of 
the state superintendent. Of 1.299.472 children 
enrolled in schools last year, 657.800 were boys 
and 641,700 were girls. The daily attendance 
averaged 1,087,800 and the attendance averaged 
83 per cent throughout the vear. Schools were 
in session an average of 185 days during the 
vear, and each pupil attended an average of 153 
days. The average cost per pupil, for all 
expense, during the year was $87.31. The per 
capita cost of high school pupils for current 
expense was $114.27, and the per capita cost for 
grade pupils was $72.14. A total of 146 new 
buildings were built and a total of $9,870,990 
was spent on high school grounds, building and 
equipment. 


The report placed the number of publicly 
owned schools at 13,956, which, with 325 rented 
buildings, makes a total of 14,281 buildings used 
for school purposes. The total value of all 
school property is estimated at $241,978,744 
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High Schoo] ~Whitehall, Ill. 


Equipped with 17 UNIVENTS 
A.L.PILLSBURY, c4rchitect 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Building Human Lives 


Our schools are the most important factor 
in the world. There we are building the 
nation of tomorrow. 


The superintendent of your school is your 
production manager. He or she is directly re- 
sponsible to you for the quality of the product. 
Therefore, the superintendent is entitled to 
the best equipment possible. Short-sighted 
economies should not handicap him or her. 


Only the best lighting, sanitation and ven- 
tilation will make it possible to produce the 
highest type of men and women physically 
and mentally. 


For this reason, when planning a new build- 
ing or remodeling an old one, investigate 
Univent Ventilation. It is fresh air from out- 
doors heated and distributed directly in each 
room without draft. 








The latest edition of “‘Univent Ventilation”’ 

will be mailed on request. Know the facts it 

If it isn’t manufactured by The Herman ‘Nelson contains before you commit yourself to any 

Corporation it isn’t the Univent . 7 8 : A 
heating or ventilating system. 


(TRACE MARK) 








THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, II] 


1917 Third Avenue 


BELFAST. MI Branch Sales and Service Stations 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND MILWAUKEI EMPORIA SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SPOKANI 
BUFFALO PITTSBURG TOLEDO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
ROCHESTER GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DENVER SEATTLE 
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PROMOTE REQUIRE 
| 
BOTH BUT A 
MONC() No. 4388-N, CLEANLINESS MINIMUM 
vitreous china pedes AND . 
tal fountain with ms OF 


self closing valve, SANITATION 
concealed pressure 


JANITOR SERVICE 


regulator and china 
bubbler. Provided 
with sanitary bub- 














bler, as well as a 


spout, for filing WASHFOUNTAINS 


glasses. 


Err ee 


INSTALLATIONS. Bradley Washfountains represent a 
Crane Technical High School, great advance in modern washroom 


Schurz High School, 





Tilden High School, equipment. They promote both cleanli- 
Chicago, Ill. sea ¢ 46 iteati ar salf plas : 
St. Charles High School, ness and sanitation, - ar e self cleaning 
| St. Charles, Ill. and require but a minimum of janitor 
| a Ave. High service. 


Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
a _ © “Schoo! pered water at all times. 
Fortuna, Calif 


Fheofore Junior and Senior For use in Schools, Colleges and Universi 
High School, ties and in every type of public lavatories, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


Canton, Ohio. . . , 
6 *) Garfield High School, And Bradley Washfountains are most 
Akron, Ohio. economical. Their use reduces the number of 
Marquette University, . : mn 
Shorewood Grade School. fixtures required. They save floor space, use 
Continuation School, less water, and permit the use of fresh tem 





High School there is no fixture equal to the Bradley Wash- 
Green Bay, Wis fountain in utility, durability and beauty and 
High School, in economy of operation and maintenance 
| ame ff h l Stevens Point, Wis nn . < , wig . ° 
or scnoots High ides, “ “The first cost is the last cost. 
Janesville, Wis. W ; 
N ; ; 1c . Woodland Union High School rite for catalog. 
Sanitation is one of the most pre- Woodland, Calif 





dominating factors in the selection 
and purchase of plumbing fixtures. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
somce(y Plumbing Fixtures are ) 
| not only scientifically designed to in- si 















































| sure absolute sanitation but are also 
durably constructed, of selected ma- 
terials, and combine mechanical per- 
fection with beauty in appearance. 
Their installation is a positive assur- 
ance of absolute satisfaction and 
years of efficient and uninterrupted 
| service. 
| ‘MOMC(F Plumbing Fixtures have been “ 
used in schools for over 45 years. bi 
| Write for copy of our catalog. 
| It is sent free on request. — 
| Our experts are “always at your 
| service,’ and will be glad to offer ( 
suggestions on any and all your The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain ~d 
plumbing problems. No obligations. Represents the Greatest Advance Made in " 
| Write today. Drinking Fountain Construction. ua 
| This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use to 
N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. in Schools. ~ 
| ror =~ tasers of Plumbing \ll Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
Fixtures for Schools from heavily designed patterns No breakage possible. 
| ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal rec 
| ee lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains a 
Salt Lake City, Utah eestee, Dex, Bavensert, le. are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated Chey are wr 
yo always clean and inviting and do not require the con “ 
tinual care of enameled goods tu 
Edwardsville, Il. Sdtteotiie, fet. Bessemer, Ala. Write today for Our Catalog. 
' Made only by the — 
PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 7 
| Haydenville, Mass. ot 
I aeeneceieenraenceeeentenieiannemniiaiiateeeemenneneteiaell 
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Washington School, Dallas, Texas 
Lang & Witchell, Architects, Dallas, Texas 


















ANITATION, economy 

and long life are pri- 
mary considerations in 
every modern structure. 
Because of WEISTEEL’S 
ability to meet the most 
exacting of these re- 
quirements, it is being 
specified more than other 
equipment for like pur- 


poses. 


Our catalog contains specifications, 


ATCHISON 


Chicago: 105 W. Monroe 


Another fine new school building equipped with 


WEISTEE| 


COMPARTMENTS 


For Toilet, Shower and Dressing Rooms 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York: 110 W. 34th St. Boston: 8 Beacen St. 
Los Angeles: 616 8. Utah St. 


Atlanta: 1317 Citizens & Southern Bank Bidg. 











DRESS REGULATIONS 
LITTLE ROCK 


The following regulations have been announced 


ADOPTED AT 


by the school officials of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
They seem to disprove the old saying, “You 
can’t regulate folks into righteousness.” 

1. No rouge or lipsticks. 

2. A simple arrangement of the hair recom- 
mended. 

3. No French heels, satin or dress slippers. 
4. No silk hose. 
5. No bare knees among high school pupils. 
6. Middies or plain waists worn with woolen 


or cotton skirts, or simple woolen, cotton or 


linen dresses. 

The reasons given for the adoption of the 
resolutions are that. 1. Health may be pro 
moted. 2. Modesty inculeated. 3. Expense 
to parents reduced. 4. Scholarship rather than 
fashion emphasized. 5. A democratic spirit 
fostered, avoiding distinctions due to dress 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Cincinnati, O. High school principals have 
recently reported to the administrative depart 
ment that all students holding memberships in 
a fraternity or sorority last year have presented 
written resignations from the same. On Sep 
tember 5th, at the order of Supt. R. J. Condon, 
students retaining memberships in_ these 
societies were ordered suspended. 

A high school at Memphis, Tenn., has ex 
luded from attendance two students, a girl 18 
and a boy 19, who have become married. R. L 
jones, superintendent of the city schools, and the 
principal, both admitted that they know no law 
that would prevent the young wife from return- 


plans and complete descriptions 
for many styles of installations. Write for it at once. No obligation. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS 


HE initial cost of a 

WEISTEEL installa- 
tion is very little more 
than wood. There are no 
parts to wear out. With 
average care WEISTEEL 
will last as long as the 
building. And that’s why 
it is being used so ex- 
tensively in all types of 
modern buildings. 








ing to school, if she saw fit to press the point, 
but agreed that the action was final. 

Dubuque, la. A committee from the local 
rotary club called on every student enrolled in 
the senior high school who failed to return to 
school the first week of September. As a result 
of the committee’s excellent work, a number of 
the students have been brought back to the 
school. 

A committee from the public school league 
worked out an arrangement, whereby boys and 
girls who must work their way through school, 
are given places where they may work short 
hours. The plan has been of considerable assis- 
tance to students anxious to obtain a high school 
education. 

A high school student of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, named Denton McBean, was enrolled at 
the autumn opening of schools. When it was 
discovered that he was married his name was 
dropped from the roll. Thereupon his father in- 
stituted mandamus proceedings against the 
board of education compelling that body to show 
cause why the student should be removed from 
the schools. Orville C. Pratt, the superintend- 
ent, states that McBean is not the first boy to 
come under the board’s ruling. 

At La Crosse, Wisconsin, the board of edu- 
cation has requested the cooperation of parents 
in suppressing high school fraternities. The 
Tribune of the city says: “It would have been 
more spectacular to thunder an interdict and 
swing the axe out of hand, but it would quite 
probably have aroused a defensive reaction not 
only among the students affected, but with 
their parents. The school authorities know, and 
others who have had the opportunity to investi 
gate know, that experience everywhere has 
shown that high school fraternities are a posi 
tive evil usually, and valueless always. But it 
is apparent that a great many parents are not 
fully aware of these facts—if they are, certainly 
they would not permit their children to accept 
membership. 

The question of the advisability of proposed 
establishment of high schools by small commun 
ities which in the past have been accommodated 
by adjoining larger municipalities and approval 
of them prior to their construction was pre- 








sented to the New Jersey state board of educa- 
tion by Commissioner John Enright. These 
municipalities, Mr. Enright stated, desired that 
approval be given to their proposed action prio 
to actual construction. Multiplication of high 
schools, said the commissioner, should not be en 
couraged, although, on the other hand, there 
should be no disposition to discourage those 
places or districts which are now providing ade- 
quate accommodations. The fundamental thing 
is that the state board has control over the mak- 
ing of regional high school districts and also has 
authority to protect those which have provided 
proper accommodations, 

—Cheneyville, Va. A building for high school 
purposes has recently been completed at a cost 
of $50,000. The site comprises three acres of 
ground affording space for an athletic field. 

-Lecompte, La. A building for high school 
and elementary grades, costing $165,000, is un- 
der construction in the city. The building occu- 
pies a site of two blocks and an athletic field is 
located near the building. 

Swampscott, Mass. The town has _ taken 
steps toward building an addition to the Hadley 
School, which houses the junior high school and 
elementary pupils. It is planned that the ele 
mentary pupils shall be placed in the addition, 
leaving the old building entirely free for junior 
high school use. 

The new Bogota, N. J., high school was 
opened with President Normal L. Wills pre- 
siding. Dr. Lambert L. Jackson, assistant state 
commissioner, B. C. Wooster, county superin- 
tendent, and Frank E. Tilton, supervising prin- 
cipal. 

The new Fruit high school at Providence, 
R. I., was dedicated with a suitable program. 
John Glenn, chairman of the building commit 
tee, presented the keys. The acceptance address 
was made by Dr. Joseph E. Farnum, chairman 
of the school committee. The formal address 
was delivered by Emerson L. Adams, assistant 
commissioner of education. 

-The new Guide Star school at Dexter, Mo.. 
was dedicated with speech and song. J. A. 
Boone, the first president of the board, was 
among the speakers. The present members, 
President Ben Kruse, Secretary J. C. Dugan, and 
Oscar Norman, also participated in the exercises. 
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“We Would Add Other Machines—” 


“We would add other machines were we to expand our buildings still further.” 


So say Palo 


Alto, California, school officials—and so say school board and school administration officials all over 


the country of 


we ‘AIRDRY 








Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


THE “ELECTRIC TOWEL” 
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This new, economical, and sanitary equipment for school lavatories 
has been greeted with enthusiasm by school officials everywhere. 
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service all the time. 


it delightful to use. 


The saving is almost unbelievable! 
there is a saving of from 60 to 85 per cent over towels—and continuous § B| 
Both important points in schools, for school children 


use towels extravagantly. 


Once the machines are installed, 


Instead of the usual disorderly, littered, unsanitary school lavatory— 
| i and a neat and sanitary lavatory is always the greater problem where there 

are school children—imagine a lavatory absolutely clean and neat in every 
detail, ready for inspection at all times. 


School children are fascinated by the cleverness of the device and find 
Just a touch of the foot on the pedal—the warm air 
rushes out—and the hands and face are dried Nature’s way—by evaporation. 


- 


Sad 





Airdry consists of an electric motor, a heating element and a fan—all enclosed in a porcelain enamel case and con- 


trolled by a conveniently located foot pedal. 


(both illustrated here). 


There are two types—the pedestal type, and the recessed wall type 


AIRDR Y—The ideal equipment for lavatories ! 


THE AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 


7720 South Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 








TEACHING STATUS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Of 13,120, white teachers, with standard cer- 
tificates, employed last year in North Carolina 
schools, 2,330 or 17.75 per cent had taught for 
the first time, and of these, 1,927 or 82.7 per 
cent taught in rural schools and 403 or 17.3 per 
cent in city schools. 

Of 9,504 white teachers, with standard certifi 
cates, employed last year in the rural schools, 
1,927 or 20.17 per cent had taught for the first 
time. Of 3,576 white teachers with certificates, 
employed last year in city schools, 403 or 11.26 
per cent taught for the first time. 

Teachers in the state’s rural schools have two 
and one-third years’ less scholastic training than 
teachers in the 24 large city systems. The 
average training of teachers in all cities of the 
state is one-fifth of a year less than the average 
in the 24 largest cities. 

The state reports a steady yearly increase in 
the number of both white and colored city and 
rural teachers in the last twentv years. The 
number of school teachers, white and colored, 
rural and city, increased 126 per cent in the last 
twenty years and 62 per cent in the last ten 
years, or an average yearly increase of 6.2 per 
cent in the last ten-year period and 6.3 per cent 
in the twenty-year period. 

The number of city white teachers increased 
477 per cent in the last twenty years and 123 
per cent in the last ten years, or an average 
yearly increase of 23.5 per cent for the twenty- 
year period and 12.3 for the ten-year period. 

The number of rural white teachers increased 
102 per cent in the last twenty years and 49 per 
cent in the last ten years, an average yearly in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent for the twenty-year period 
and 4.9 per cent in the ten-year period 


The Chicago school system was thrown into 
another turmoil when Superintendent William 
McAndrew recommended that the _ teachers’ 
council meetings be held outside of the regular 
school hours. The custom had grown up to hold 
them within the regular school hour thus closing 
the schools while the councils were in session. 

The board of education discovered that these 
invasions into the school time had cost the sys- 
tem something like $360,000 annually and that 
under the circumstances this cost was not war- 
ranted. 

The members of the board of education includ- 
ing President C. M. Moderwell, Vice-President 
Edgar N. Greenbaum, William K. Fellows, 
Johanna Gregg, Hart Hanson, and Julius F. 
Smietanka issued a public statement in which 
they urged the following: 

“The superintendent of schools receiving from 
principals, teachers, parents and citizens pro- 
tests against interruptions of regular school 
service declined early last term, as was his right 
and duty, to authorize curtailment of the teach- 
ing periods. As is not unnatural there were 
reasons for and against such curtailment. 

“After having listened to various arguments 
the undersigned have come to the conclusion that 
the dismissal of classes for the councils is con- 
trary to the best interest of the school service. 
We oppose dismissal of classes because we be- 
lieve that the city is entitled to full, regular, 
uninterrupted attention to instruction of its 
children. Furthermore, we have found no in- 
stance in other cities where schools have been 
dismissed for the purpose of holding teachers’ 
councils. 

“We recognize as one of the chief functions 
of the Board of Education careful supervision 
of the expenditure of public funds and the 
strictest fidelity to a program for the prevention 
of waste. In 1914 the total school budget was 
approximately seventeen million dollars per 
annum; for 1924 the total school budget is in 
excess of fifty-nine million dollars; and yet it 
has become almost impossible to provide the 
children of the city with proper housing and in- 
struction. A longer and not a shorter period of 
service seems imperative. 

“The report of the recommendations made by 
the teachers’ councils, during the past two years, 


to the superintendent shows only one proposal 
by the councils which has been adopted by the 
superintendent. To operate these councils for 
the past two years has, according to the auditor, 
cost the citizens of Chicago approximately three 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, which 
seems an exorbitant sum to pay for the benefits 
received. 

“We agree with the superintendent in the be- 
lief that a school system benefits greatly by 
advice from every source, and especially by sug- 
gestions offered by those who are performing 
the daily work of the schools, and we have con- 
fidence that the Superintendent will work out 
some plan which will contribute to that end in 
a form satisfactory to all concerned.” 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

The state of Wisconsin has 500 more 
teachers than the schools can absorb. This is in 
accordance with a statement made by J. C. 
Anderson, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Schools. “Until two years ago it was necessary 
for the state department to issue emergency 
certificates to meet demands for teachers, par- 
ticularly rural teachers, in Wisconsin,” Mr. 
Anderson said. “In 1921 more than 700 of such 
certificates were issued. There has been a 
change, however, and the state department has 
stopped issuing emergency certificates. This 
change has been due largely to a general read- 
justment in the teaching profession since the 
war, when the supply of teachers exceeded the 
demand. During the war period the opposite 
was true. Since the supply has exceeded the 
demand, however, there has been a marked tend- 
ency for teachers, or those who intended to be- 
come teachers, to go into other professions. 
This has reduced the number of new teachers 
available.” 

Public school teachers in Illinois earned 
$60,226,162 in 1923, according to a recent report 
of State Supt. Francis G. Blair. The report 
shows that 41,623 teachers were employed dur- 
ing the year, of whom 7,000 were men and 
34.000 were women. It was shown that 4,328 
teachers have been employed in the same dis- 
trict for twenty years, 112 are classed as 
veterans in the service, and 4,736 were teaching 
for the first time. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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The Johnson Service Company’s own 
branches in twenty-eight principal cities of 
United States and Canada furnish immedi- 
ate Johnson service and supply, Johnson 
installation, and readiness with Johnson 
attention ever after installation is made. 
Through these branches is obtained John- 
son Service equal to the high degree of 
transacting directly with the home office 
and factory. You are not subjected to long 
distance delays, or the hired attention of a 
local mechanic. Consider the value of such 
close contact with the manufactures as 
reason why The Johnson System of Tem- 
perature and Humidity Control is best to 
install in your schools. 








Johnson Service Company 


Main Office and Factory, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
TWENTY-EIGHT BRANCHES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Boston Detroit New York St. Louis 
Buffal Denver Pittsburg Calgary, Atla 
Chicag« Greensboro, N. C, Portland Montreal, Que. 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Toronto, Unt 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Vancouver, B. ¢ 


Dallas I os Angeles San Franc Isc Winnepe eg. Man 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Universally acknowledged as the most simple, 
; 


efficient and economical method of temperature 


a reputation gained by 22 


The National System insures a_thor- 

Le» ate ] oe ‘ 1 
oughly dependable and sensitive control 

‘ tigi 

of temperature with a minimum of 
maintenance cost, and a positive absence 
of trouble and repair ‘Twenty-two 
years of experience, based on continued 


+ 


} .? ; . 1. 
successTtul operation, have CONCIUSIVELY 


lemonstrated the correctness of princi- 
ples involved in the design and con- 
struction of the various thermostats and 


valves employed in the National System. 


Installation in 


United State 


chools throughout the 
and Canada attest to the 
merit and desirability of the National 


System as an efficient and economical 





means of temperature regulation. 
The National 
Thermostat List f school installations 


ent on request, 


Investigations invited. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 
2301 Knox Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


O ffices in Prin ipal Cities 
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The Turbo Atomizer 


The Turbo Atomizer is the heart of Bayley Air 
Washing Systems. It does away with multiple ori- 
fice sprayers which are easily clogged and which 
produce a spray not altogether free from holes. 


It operates with low current consumption and 
at very low water pressure, throwing an even, finely) 
divided spray radially against the walls of the 
washing chamber. 


THREE TYPES ARE BUILT AROUND 
rHIS PRINCIPLE 

TYPE ‘A’ — For washing and humidfying (cleaning). 

The Type “A” Washer is installed where cleaning is the 
primary consideration. It uses the water over and over, 
and removes %8 of foreign matter from the air. Humidity 
may be added as desired 

TYPE ‘“B’—For washing and de-humidifying (cooling). 
For cooling air, the cleaning being incidental, Type ‘“B” 
Washer, consisting of tandem sprays, is installed, and is 
capable of bringing the temperature of the entering air 
practically to the water temperature. 

TYPE “C’’—For washing without humidifying (drying). 
Where clean air for drying processes must be obtained 
without increasing its humidity, the Type “C’’ Washer is in 
stalled, using a special washing emulsion 


Manufacturing Co. 
746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 
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The Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap 


The Dunham Packless 
Radiator Valve 


They deserve the best 


Children during the formative years when both health and character 
are in the making, deserve the best school heating system that money 
and wisdom can provide for them. The years spent in school are too 
important to have less than a Dunham Heating System safeguard 
health and provide freedom from distraction during school hours. 


A Dunham Heating System is quiet, healthful, clean and safe. 
It is inexpensive to operate, because the use of Dunham Steam 
Heating Specialties practically eliminates repair costs through their 
long life and year-after-year dependability. 


Seventy branch and local sales offices in the United 
States and Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to your office as your telephone. Consult your 
telephone directory for the address of our nearest 
representative in your city. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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So constructed that snow or rain can- 


not enter the building. We never 
have had a complaint of “clogging” 
even in a blizzard. 


“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


give perfect ventilation—with 
absolute elimination of trouble 
—and at least expense. That’s 
ALL a school building requires 
of a ventilator. 


For details, write Department J 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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Awarded ‘every contract for school 
heating equipment since 1918 — 
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CARRIER AIR 
186 Mortimer St. 








4 maintenance cost. 





14 Carrier Air Washers and 27 Buffalo Fans are used in the Virginia, Minn., Vocational School. 
American Heating Co., Contractor. 


wi () Fans and Carrier Air Washers 


P are erected at least cost, have high initial efficiency and negligible 
; The fans are silent and sufficient. 
how fuel can be saved by this equipment. Send for Catalog No. 480-37. 


CONDITIONING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


is our record at Virginia, Minne- 
sota, where Buffalo Fans and Car- 
rier Air Washers are furnishing 
clean, heated or cooled air to help 
insure good health and comfortable 
working conditions for teacher and 
pupil. 

Here, and in thousands of other lo- 
cations, it is realized that what 
increases production and improves 
quality of work in big industrial 
plants, and adds comfort in public 
buildings, is also good for schools. 


Let us show you 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








(Concluded from Page 104) 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. The city council has 
asked the school board to adopt a bi-monthly 
plan in paying teachers, paydays to be on the 
fifteenth and the last day of each month. In 
the past, the payday of teachers has fallen on 

last day of each month, and it is pointed out 
that this works a hardship on teachers. 

Andover, Mass. The maximum salary for 
grade teachers has been raised from $1,400 to 
$1,500. High school teachers have been raised 
trom $1,700 to $1,800. 


Cleveland, O. At a recent meeting of the 
board, dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
resent salary schedule under which teachers 

paid high salaries. A demand was made by 

of the members that the schedule be revised 
downward. The board has intimated that it will 
undertake a study of the entire salary problem 
with a view to more equitable distributions. 

The school board of Columbia County, 
Washington, has adopted a grading sheet for 
marking teachers in their work. Each teacher 
W be graded and the cards filed for reference. 
Information will be given out where teachers 
apply for positions in other districts or counties. 
Teachers are graded on discipline, presentation 
of subject matter, neatness, promptness of re- 
ports, community work, enthusiasm, industry, 
professional spirit, progress in profession and 
moral influence. No credit is given for scholar- 
ship or for work accomplished in preparatory 
chools since this is conceded to be but a tool. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Supt. E. C. Broome has 
irged that teachers take advanced study courses 

rder to prepare themselves for promotion 
Where vacancies occur in the schools. In a 
letter adressed to the teachers, Supt. Broome 
points out that there are 2,400 positions dis- 

uuted among the several schools of the city. 
Of these positions, about ten per cent become 
vacant each year, and are open to ambitious ele- 
mentary teachers qualified to fill them. In th: 

or high school, there are nearly a hundred 
epartment-headships to which elementary 
teachers may aspire and a dozen such positions 


are filled every year. 

enior high school teachers may also qualify 
for elementary principalships to a greater ex- 
tent than at present. There are 207 of these 


positions to which such teachers may aspire 
after the completion of advanced courses quali- 
fying them for promotion. 

Speaking of the advantages of teaching in 
Philadelphia, Supt. Broome points out that 
teaching conditions in the city are agreeable, the 
salaries are larger than in most cities, salaries 
are never held up, and schedules adopted by the 
board are adhered to. 

Atlanta, Ga. Supt. W. A. Sutton has re 
cently explained his attitude on the married 
teacher problem. He declares there has never 
been a disposition to eliminate married teachers 
regularly employed and on the civil service list 
Young women who have just entered the system, 
and those not entirely proficient, are usually not 
retained after marriage. It appears wise that 
these teachers upon marriage give their entire 
time to the home so that there are no divided 
interests for the first few years. There are at 
present from one hundred to two hundred 
married women teachers on the staff. 

The South Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted a recommendation of the com- 
mittee on certification providing for the raising 
of teaching standards in the state. Beginning 
with January, 1925, graduates of high schools 
will be given second grade certificates only after 
they have completed the work of one colleg 
year or its equivalent. 

The changes in requirements also include a 
provision that no permit or third grade certifi 
cate may be issued; emergency certificates will 
be issued in their places. It is also provided that 
the holder of a second grade certificate may 
build up a certificate by earning credits for a 
vear’s work in college 
Anv teacher holding a second grade certificate 
may take summer school work as a means of 
working up to a certificate. 

Oshkosh, Wis. The board has adopted new 
rules to govern the appointment of teachers 
The first provides that resident teachers shall b: 
given the same consideration as non-residents 
in the appointment of first-year teachers. 

Another rule provides that the present policy 
of employing married women teachers shall be 
discontinued. In the future, single women will 
be given preference in all appointments, excep 
tions to be made in the case of widows and 
especially worthy cases. 


The first group of evening school teachers 
ever given permanent tenure in New York City 
have received their permanent appointment at 
the hands of the board of superintendendents. 
Several hundred who had completed the three- 
year probationary period were admitted to the 
same privilege as that enjoyed by day-school 
teachers. 

The Wilmington, Del., board of education 
will present a measure to the state legislature 
which contains the following provisions: First 

That the estimates prepared by the board for 
the needs of the schools for the ensuing fiscal 
year shall not be subject to revision by City 
Council or any other official body. Second 
That school bonds in future shall be issued in the 
name of the Board of Public Education of Wil- 
mington. Third—That the board be authorized 
to fix a school tax not to exceed seven mills on 
the $100 of assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property in the city of Wilmington, inde- 
pendent of other sources of revenue. Fourth 
That the Board of Education be authorized to 
make purchases up to and including $500 with- 
out advertising for bids, and that the board be 
authorized to award contracts to the lowest and 
best bidder. 

School district No. 17, Gray County, Kansas, 
has been brought into court at Topeka to explain 
why it is passing the interest on a $12,000 bond 
issue of October, 1922. 

Allen P. Keith, superintendent of schools at 
New Bedford, Mass., recently stressed the im- 
portance of teachers arriving at school a half 
hour before opening. “All teachers’ should 
recognize the advantage of reaching the class- 
room early,” he said. “By arriving half an hour 
before the pupils do, you can accomplish much 
more than at any time of the day. Your mind is 
clear and you have time to dispose of whatever 
work there is so as to start with a clean slate. 
Then, too, it permits time to formulate your 
work for the day, which is not possible if a 
teacher rushes into the classroom only in time 
to call her class to order.” 

The Teachers’ Interests’ Organization of 
New York City has raised the question as to 
what age in a teacher’s life the quality of work 
begins to decline. It is the firm conviction of 
the association that a teacher cannot possibly 
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and industrial districts. 


may save you much. 


217 Central Avenue 


Offices in principal cities 


TRADE MARK 


filters sx... 











is Clean 


All air contains solid impurities called dust. 
most destructive element in modern ventilation —consti- 
tutes about 80‘; of the atmospheric impurities in cities 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, 


Reed Air 
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Soot — the 


Reed Air Filters are guaranteed to remove 97°; of all dust, they are 
soot and bacteria from the air. Reed Air is clean air, at 
minimum cost. An investigation costs you nothing and 
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THIS NAME 


in connection with a steam heat- 
h Screens ing system, provides an unique 
degree of assurance. Over 30,000 
installations—over 36 years of expe- 
rience —a_ policy of intelligent co- 
operation with school executives, ar- 
chitects and heating contractors —a 
reputation for service built upon our con- 
tinued interest in Webster Systems AFTER 
sold — these factors have com- 
make it worth while for every 
school executive to know Webster. For 
heating problems, write Camden. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. +. 16 U. 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Established 1888 
S. Branches 

















do good work in a classroom after teaching for 
thirty years. The association went on record as 
endorsing a campaign to secure retirement on 
thirty years of service, and retirement on the 
average salary for the last five years. It was 
brought out that the pay on which a teacher is 
retired at the present time is often insufficient 
to support her. A motion was carried that re 
tired teachers be allowed to substitute in classes 
where their services may be needed. 

In discussing the question of married 
women teachers the Newark, N. J., News says: 
“One basis for the existence of a rule which dis- 
criminates against married women is that this 
class of teacher enters into competition with 
unmarried teachers who have prepared them- 
selves for the work and, being dependent upon 
themselves, need the salary as a means of liveli 
hood. The question is also more or less pertin- 
ent, whether or not the work of the teacher 
enters into competition with the home duties and 
obligations of a married woman and also 
whether or not motherhood, where it exists, does 
not conflict with the best interests of the schools 
when the mother happens also to be a teacher.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Concordia, Kans. The salary schedule has 
been revised to give women in the high school a 
salary of $1,503 per year. This represents an 
increase of only $18 per year. 

According to Associate Supt. Charles W. 
Lyon, chairman of the survey committee of the 
New York board of superintendents, teachers’ 
salaries should be fixed as well as paid by the 
board of education. He is a firm believer i 
“home rule.” Suggestions from various group 
interested in salary revisions have been received 
by the survey committee and schedules dis 
cussed in the light of claims made in the nume1 
ous briefs and letters. 

One of the most difficult problems, according 
to Mr. Lyons, is to reach a differential between 
certain closely associated salary groups. There 
is evident a desire to be fair to all, to grant no 
favors, but to consider each claim made by a 
group, party or individual. The decisions re- 
garding teachers’ salaries should be made in 
New York City, and not in Albany. 

All secondary school teachers in the state 
of New York are subject to the principle of 








“equal pay for equal work,” under the terms of 
a law passed by the 1924 legislature. Ten other 
states prohibit discrimination between men and 
women teachers in the matter of salary. 

Arabi, La. The St. Bernard Parish school 
board has adopted a salary schedule providing 
for gradual increases each year. 

The high school teachers of St. Louis, Mo., 
are crit.cizing the board of education of that 
city for failure to increase the salaries. The 
board pleads a shortage of funds. Hugh H. 
Barr, president of the High School Teachers’ 
Association says: “The board of education may 
as well understand that the high school teach 
ers have no intention to acquiesce in any such 
d sposition of their salary request.” 

The members of the Cleveland, O., board of 
education deny that a reduction in teachers’ 
salaries is contemplated. At least five members 
favor a slight increase in certain items on the 
schedule. Rees H. Davis and Mary C. Sanford 
hold that individual raises should not be made 
until the entire schedule is completed. Two 
members, President E. M. Williams and Mrs. 
Clara Tage Brewer, favor increases recom 
mended by the superintendent. 

Chicago teachers are voicing the fear that 
the salaries which were increased in 1922 to 
adjust them to the deflated dollar, may be r¢ 
duced. This is the statement advanced by 
Arthur Evans, a writer in the Tribune. The 
writer says that the tendency is to increase the 
size of the classes and thus obviate salary reduc 
tion. 

The Research Division of the National Edu 
cation Association has begun work on a salary 
study covering the vear 1924-1925, which is to 
be similar to the report of two years ago, en 
t'tled “Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends.” 
The Association plans to issue a number of 
special salary tabulations to meet the needs of 
individual cities, which will be available at the 
cost of preparation. 

The teachers of New York City have re- 
quested a thorough revision of teachers’ salaries 
and an increase for next year. The board of 
education is determined, as expressed by Presi- 
dent George J. Ryan, to eliminate all injustice. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
has adopted a resolution which reads: Every 


teacher shall file application for membership in 
the Minneapolis teachers’ retirement fund asso- 
ciation when signing a contract accepting posi- 
tion. 

At Joliet, Ill., under nourished children will 
be provided with noon meals at the expense of 
the board. The board expects to expend $200 a 
month for this purpose. 


THE WISCONSIN EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

The regular annual meeting of principals 
and superintendents of Wisconsin schools was 
held at the call of the State Superintendent in 
September, in the senate chamber of the State 
Capitol at Madison. 

The first day was devoted largely to reports 
of committees of the state superintendents’ 
association, and to recommendations for educa- 
tional programs and legislation. The state’s 
educational program, as outlined by Supt. J. C. 
Callahan, is as follows: 

1. A state-wide plan for financing education 
so that each community can furnish, with state 
aid, adequate educational facilities for its chil- 
dren. 


2. A teacher with minimum education of two 
years of professional training in addition to high 
school graduation for every elementary class- 
room. 

3. A teacher with at least four years of 


academic and professional training obtained in a 
normal school, college or university for every 
high school classroom. 

1. Certification of teachers on a_ uniform 


state plan. 


5. Consolidation of rural schoo S wherever 
practi able by vote of the people 
6. A good high school within the reach of 


every boy and girl in the state. 

7. The cost of education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children to be cared for 
by the state 

8. Closer relationship between the home, in 
dustry and the schools. 

9. A minimum school year of nine months. 

10. A county board of education, with power 
of selecting the county superintendents and the 
supervising teachers. 

The last day of the convention was devoted to 
the discussion of important educational prob- 
lems. 
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The UNIT 
SYSTEM Of 








Healoven 








HEATING —— —- — 





And 
VENTILATING 





What This System Means 
To Schools 


The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating means: 
—You have plenty of pure fresh air heated at room tempera- 
ture. 
—You can supply this heated air, economically. 
—You do not heat unoccupied rooms. 
You will have no difficulty in installing this system. 
You may salvage the Heatovent from old to new buildings 
without loss. 
You are assured of an efficient, highly satisfactory system 
when installing. 


HEATOVENT 


Every system is backed by the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of engineering ex- 
perts and a highly trained, efficient manufac- 
turing organization with Quality—Service 
Satisfaction as their ideals. 





Write to our nearest branch office and one of 
our engineers will send you detailed informa- 


tion about the Heatove nt. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1400 Broadway, New York City. 
15 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 333 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
$23 Monadnock Bldg... Chicago, Ill. 372 Whitehall St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
710 Columbia Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1018 Fourth Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 











BUFFALO STREET HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Guilbert and Betelle, Newark, N. J., Architects 
Johnson and Ford, Jamestown, N. Y., Associate Architects 
Otto E. Goldschmidt, 116 W. 39th St., New York City, Consulting Enginee 
French & Keith, Randolph, N. Y., Heating Contractor 
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DANGEROUS / 


In modern offices, schools, and 
factories everywhere the roller 
towel has long ago been ban- 
ished asa known germ carrier. 
The public bar of soap must 
also go, for it, too, spreads 
disease. Liquasan, the Liquid 
Soap, is the answer, for it is 
good quick lathering pure soap 
but touches nobody’s hands 
but yours. 


Ihe Modern Way 


Individual dispensers or gravity 
tank systems are supplied by 
Liquasan dealers at actual cost. 
Liquasan is sold at one standard 
price through leading Supply 
Dealers everywhere. If your 
dealer hasn't it, send us his name 
and we will see that your order 
is promptly filled. 


LIQUASAN 


GYhe Liquid Soap- 
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NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER 
STALL 


Patented 


A LEAK PROOF 
FIXTURE 
Complete With 
NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER 
for 
School 


Installation 








The Stall can be set in batteries of 
any number to suit requirements. 


The walls of the stall are made of a continu- 
ous sheet of No. 10 gauge copper bearing steel 
which with the riser are welded to a dished 
bottom with waste outlet in center. 


After installation is completed, the interior 
and exposed exterior of the stall should be fin- 
ished with water proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S B 15 X 





HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MF .Co. 


— SINCE 1855. 
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VENTILATE 
YOUR 


SCHOOL 







The modern school auditorium is now a community center. 


Lectures, Concerts and Entertainments are held there con- 
tinually. 

Of course proper ventilation is essential to health and com- 
fort. You can utilize the plenum chambers to force fresh 
air to the floor and balcony, regulating the distribution, with 
the Knowles Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers (either up- 
draught or down-draught methods). 

They are in successful use in many school auditoriums 
throughout the country. 

Not only volume, but UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION of air, 
is the important consideration in successful auditorium 
ventilation. 

Blue prints, prices and information quickly furnished. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Company 
202-204 Franklin St., New York City. 
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Speakman Institutional Showers 


are designed to operate on 
six gallons of water per minute 


This economy in water means a further 
saving in the cost of heating water— 
there is less to be heated. 


Another economical feature of 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS is their 
freedom from repair costs. 


We will be glad to give School Boards 
interested in showers any information 
we may have relating to various types 
of installations. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


AKMAN SHOWERS 














MORBIDITY AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

The United States Public Health Service has 
made an interesting study of illness and “days 
lost from school on account of illness” among 
white children in the city of Hagerstown, Md. 
The study was conducted during the school 
months of the period from December, 1921, to 
May, 1923, inclusive. As might be expected the 
analysis showed that colds were the most com- 
mon causative factor both in the number of 
eases of illness and in the total number of days 
lost per child. Influenza and measles were next 
in the number of days lost, but headaches, diges- 
tive disorders, tonsillitis, and sore throat were 
more frequent causes of brief absences than 
either influenza or measles. 

The city of Hagerstown has a population of 
approximately 28,000 and at the time of the 
study had a school population of about 5,000 of 
which 92 per cent were native white children 
and 4 per cent were foreign born white children 
or children of mixed white parentage. 

The study indicated that there were 2,333 
‘ases of illness per 1,000 children per school 
vear, or 2.3 cases per child, with a loss of 7.3 
chool days per child per year. The boys had 

2 cases per child against 2.5 for girls, and 6.9 
lays lost against 7.7 days for girls. The days 

st per case, however, were practically the same 
for both boys and girls. The total number of 
chool days lost per case and the number of 
lays lost per child per school year decreased 
ery decidedly with the ages of the children be- 
tween 6 to 10 years. Above the age of 10 the 
duction in illness was not very marked. 

In computing the causes of illness it was 
found that colds were the single greatest cause 
ind that in successive order the following dis- 
ases were important causes: 

Headaches and neuralgia, digestive diseases, 

nsillitis and sore throat, grippe and influenza, 


toothache, accidents, measles, earaches, eye 
trouble, skin diseases. The greatest number of 
days lost because of illness was due to the fol- 
lowing diseases: 

Whooping cough, 24% days; scarlet fever, 24 
days; scabies, 12 days; tonsils, 11 days; pedicu- 
losis, 10 days. In general girls lost far less 
time than boys in cases of whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, and scabies, but lost more than 
boys in cases of pneumonia, diphtheria, measles, 
tonsillitis, and pediculosis. 

Age Incidence of Certain Diseases 

The age of greatest incidence for the different 
diseases is of significance in considering the 
school progress of children.. As already indi- 
cated all diseases show a marked decrease be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 10, and from there on 
the decrease was at a comparatively low rate. 

However, some diseases increased rather than 
decreased. Neuralgia showed a_ decided in- 
crease up to the age of 12, and from there on 
declined rapidly. Respiratery diseases showed 
a general decline up to the age of 14, and a 
slight increase to the age of 17. This was true 
also of colds. Digestive diseases seem to in- 
crease between the ages of 6 and 10, to decline 
between the ages of 10 and 11, to increase 
rapidly at the age of 12, and from there on de- 
cline. Tonsillitis increased rapidly from the 
age of 6 to 8, reached the highest point at the 
age of 11, and from then on decreased. Acci- 
dents seem to be most common at the ages of 
10 and 12. Skin diseases show a general decline 
from the age of 6 to 17. Operations on tonsils 
increase rapidly betwen the ages of 6 and 7 and 
decrease at a strong rate up to the age of 16. 
Measles, whooping cough, and chicken pox de- 
crease rap‘dly from the ages of 6 to 12 and prac- 
tically disappear at that time. The curves for 
certain diseases show considerable irregularity. 

The weather apparently has considerable in- 
fluence on the causes and number of cases of 
illness. In the study of the children of Hagers- 
town the total number of illnesses reached the 
highest po’nt in March, 1922, and about the 
middle of February, 1923. In each year the 
curve shows that the illnesses grow very rapidly 
immediately at the beginning of the school year 
and decline with equal rapidity after the peak 
has been reached. Colds reached the highest 





peak of incidence in March, 1922, and February, 
1923, respectively. Grippe and influenza had 
almost identically the same curve. Tonsillitis 
reached its highest point in January, 1922, and 
in the same month for 1923. It is possible that 
this variation of diseases was _ influenced 
largely by the fact that during March, 1922, and 
February, 1923, there were epidemics of influ- 
enza which affected the entire community. 
DISEASES IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 

Dr. W. A. Evans, in the Chicago Tribune, dis- 
cusses the findings of a study of 32,000 children 
in schools in several parts of the United States, 
made by the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
published in pamphlet form. 

The report shows that the important age in 
whooping cough is the first two years of life. 
At 6 years of age, 56 per cent of the children 
have had the disease. The disease is most pre- 
valent in the sixth year of life, and at age 11, 
the end of the fifth year in school, three-fourths 
of the children have had the malady. At age 
19, 22 per cent have not had whooping cough. 

When children enter school at 6 years of age, 
about 70 per cent have already had measles. 
During the first year in school, about one-six- 
teenth of the children have had measles. Dur- 
ing the following four years one-eighth of them 
develop the disease. If school officials and 
parents would concentrate on the 30 per cent 
who have never had measles, and watch over 
them closely, they would greatly lessen the pre- 
valence of the malady. The pre-school age 
periods are more important than the school 
periods. The first five years in the grades are 
of importance. 

The study also shows that only one-quarter of 
the children who enter school at 6 years of age 
have had mumps. It follows that the child in 
the home, the child of pre-school age, is far safer 
from mumps than he is from measles or whoop- 
ing cough. At age 19, nearly two-thirds of all 
children have had mumps. The age at which 
the disease is most prevalent is 7 to 9, and one- 
tenth of the school population have mumps dur- 
ing this period. Combining all the years of 
school life—5 to 19—into one school period, we 
find that during the period as a whole, mumps 
prevails more than does any other of the six 
disorders investigated. 
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Why one city 


MATIC STREAM CONTROL. 


after another ts 
standardizing on 

HALSEY ‘TAYLOR 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


There must be a reason when one particular product wins continued 
preference in a field so confusing and so competitive. 


There is—AUTO- 


This one patented feature alone makes 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains the logical choice of school boards in 


city after city. 


Gradually throughout the country the importance of ut- 


most sanitation is gaining the attention of authorities, and Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains offer the ideal essentials to school health-protection. 


Automatic Stream Control keeps the water at uniform height regardless 
of pressure, never too high, never too low; in the bowl, not on the floor! 
And it is impractical for lips to touch the projector, another distinctive 


feature of Halsey Taylor fountains. 


Have you received our latest literature? 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., 540 N. Park Ave., Warren, Ohio 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON 
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When children enter school, one-third of them 
have had chicken-pox. When they leave school, 
a little more than one-half of them have had 
this malady. The important chicken-pox year 
is 5 to 6, when nearly one-ninth of all children 
have it. In age 6-7, the percentage developing 
the disease is 0.6, but after 7, few children have 
it. 

HYGIENE 
A study of 
largement among 


AND SANITATION 
the prevalence of thyroid en 
school children in Montana 
during the school year 1922-1923 has been re 
ported by Dr. F. T. Foard, acting assistant sur- 
geon of the United States Public Health Service 
in the Public Health Report for September 12th. 
In the study, sections of counties in the Rocky 
Mountains and up to more than 100 miles east 
of them were selected in order to compare the 
prevalence of goiter in mounta’nous and non 
mountainous districts. The study comprised th 
examination of 13,937 children and the data 
collected represented a minimum rather than a 


maximum prevalence of thyroid enlargement, 
since it included only definitely enlarged 
thyroids. 


The study showed that there are 3,011 simple 
goiters, or an incidence of 21.6 per cent. The 
children were of all ages from 6 to 20 years, and 
in 4,690 of them, classified by sex, the goiter 
incidence among girls was 32 per cent; among 
boys, 13.4 per cent, a ratio of 2.4 to 1. Children 
living in rural districts, where water from well 
or springs is used, had a greater incidence of 
thyroid enlargement than children living in 
cities and towns where water supplies were de 
rived from surface streams and imported vege- 
tables purchased. The general rule, with the 
exception of Lewiston, was that enlarged 
thyroids were decidedly more prevalent in the 
isolated districts than in towns and cities. It 
appears that simple goiter among Montana 
school children is so prevalent that it may be 
considered a public health problem. 

Under the direction of the Milbank Founda- 
tion, an orthonedie clinic has been opened at 
Svracuse, N. Y., for the treatment of children 
crippled by infantile paralysis. 

Cc. R. Warwick, of the Florida board of 
health, conducted a health campaign in Polk 
County in September, in which all school chil 
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Side Stream Automatically Controlled - Non Squirting - 





Here is one of 
many popular styles 


\ ANITATION is only one strik- 
ing feature of Halsey Taylor 
wR 


Drinking Fountains. Equally 
striking is the natural beauty of 
design, making these fountains 


fittingly apropriate for almost 
any building scheme. The illus- 
tration shows one of our popu- 


lar wall types, but one of many 
interesting designs. Write us 


for catalog, 


‘2~ Stream Projector 





dren were given a physical examination. A 
visit was made to each school as a preparatory 
measure to the examinations carried on. A 
local hospital donated the services of three 


nurses, and in each community local physicians 
assisted in the examinations. 


Routine weighing and measuring, and physi 
cal examinations of pupils in all grades, will be 
discontinued this year in the Baltimore, Md., 
schools, under orde rs issued by Dr. H. W. Buckler, 
chief of the division of hygie ne. In place of re- 
quiring examinations of all children, teachers 
will select those children showing need of physi- 
cal examination. The nurse in turn verifies the 
teacher’s selections, and such children are cared 
for on the doctor’s regular visiting day. Nurses 
will inspect pupils for defects of the eyes, ears, 
nose and throat. Special vision tests will be made 
of pupils in the fourth and sixth grades and of 
children noted by teachers as of poor hearing 
or sight. 


feature of the work 
of nurses to the 


A new 
visits 
Where 


T eed of 


this year will be 
homes of sick children. 
children of pre-school age are found in 
medical care, parents will be informed 
of the visiting day of the physician at their 
school, and such children will be taken there for 
medical examination and attention. Only pupils 
of the kindergarten and first grades, and new 
entrants without health records are to _ be 
weighed and measured at the schools this year. 


In the reorganized health promotion work in 
the public schools of San Antonio, Tex., each 
pupil will be given a physical examination by a 
physician and the _ results recorded. Forty 
physicians will devote some time each day for 
about three weeks to this work. A report of 
the examination will be made to the parent or 
guardian of the child, advising them to consult 


the family physician. Heretofore, school chil 
dren have been examined by the school nurses 
who were regularly employed for the school 
year. 

In discussing diphtheria epidemics and 


methods of suppressing them Dr. Frank W. 
Laidlaw of the New York state health depart 
ment lays down the following conclusions: A 
toxin-antitoxin campaign should be_ instituted 
upon the appearance of diphtheria in any com 


munity. While practically no effect can be ex- 
pected upon the case rate for two months, after 
that time sufficient results may be expected to 
justify the effort expended, and a decided effect 
may be produced upon the increased incidence 
after the subsiding of the outbreak. Some de- 
gree of modification of the severity of the dis 
ease may be expected as early as three weeks. 
Three toxin-antitoxin can not be ex- 
pected to immunize every individual. 


The board of health of Dallas, Texas, has 
broadened the scope of the physical examina- 
tions of school children this year. Under the 
new plan, school physicians were requested to 
note organic defects and to examine the sight 
and hearing of children. Reexaminations to de- 
tect communicable disease among the _ pupils 
were also conducted. Defects are reported to 
parents who are free to act on their own initia- 
tive. 


doses of 


Building Program at Flint, Michigan 


The board of education of Flint, Michigan, has 
under construction at this time four grade school 
build ngs and two junior high school buildings. 
These six buildings, costing approximately $3,- 
000 000, constitute the 1924 program. 

The present building program was adopted in 
1920. At that time a high school site of 
acres was purchased at a cost of approximately 
$800,000. In 1921-22 there was erected on this 
a magnificent high school building costing $1,- 
100,000. During the same year, three elemen- 
tary buildings were constructed costing approxi- 
mately $300,000 each or, in round numbers, 
$900,000. By September 1, 1925, there will have 
added in the period from 1920 to 1925 a 
total of ten school buildings, an outlay for build 
ines and sites of $6,100,000. 


been 


The program for 1925-30 is in the process of 
formulation. It is impossible to say exactly 
what buildings will be and how much 
they will cost. The public school enrollment in 
Flint in 1915 was 7,414; in 1920 the enrollment 
was 15,194; and on September 30, 1924, there 
were 20,274 enrolled. 


erected 


Flint is one of the most rapidly growing cities 
in America. It is significant that there are a 
nresent only three school buildings in use that 
were built more than twenty-two years ago. 
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Hundreds of school boards are providing health pro- 
tection and also saving expenses by adopting “Public 
Service” Towels and “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in school 
wash rooms. 





The use of clean, fresh spruce wood in manufacturing 








these products insures cleanliness and sanitation. No 
old, converted newspapers or other refuse with its lurk- 
ing dangers are used. 


“Public Service” Towels are made in a special junior 

size with a reinforced hem that prevents tearing and 

consequent waste. With these towels you can rub your 4 
hands dry as nicely as with a piece of dry linen; these 7 
are not mere “blotting” towels. ; 


“Public Service” Towels and ““No-Waste” Toilet Tissue ; 
protect health, go further and cost less. 


‘ 
i 
i 
i 
: 
i 
Send the attached coupon now for full particulars and ‘ . 
samples of these two money saving, health protecting yacernil 
“National Paper” Products. ¢ a 8 
Products 
; Co., 49 Fur- : 
THE NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 7 Nace St., Car- ! 
19 Furnace Street, 4 thage, New York I 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. + se wities Mee oa? 
¢ i 
I 
' 
i 
t 
I 
I 
i 
' 


can prove that you can cut 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Pape Towels. / our washroom expenses, we will 


, R tat 3 9 1] th ities 4 
Repre ent é na he Larger ¢ les. be glad to have you do so. Please 


A 
send sample cabinets, equipped, and 
7 full information, as per your offer in 


, the American School Board Journal. 
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Every Wilder Thermometer 
Is A Tested Thermometer 
OUR schools are equipped 
with accurate and dur- 
able thermometers if they 
S th O di carry the name “WILDER.” 
tronger an r nary No school is more jealous of 
F C ° the records its pupils make 
rame onstruction than we are, over the ability 
- ; ' f our products to tell the 
Circle A Schools are assembled from completely fin- : : 1 
ished sections bolted together. When erected they truth. 
have the equivalent of a 4x4 stud every three feet This kind of accuracy in 
and a 6x6 stud at the corners. Collar beams span Wilder Thermometers makes 
the building and gable braces eve rigidity 1 corners. them reliable guardians of 
A heavy gale would not tear this construction apart. classroom temperature. Be 
S-joints between sections, waterproof membrane in 9 necifv “WILDER” 
oo Dia ihe. ailhasiadl ie ‘ennai , ok sure to specify “WILDER 
the walls, and dead air space in walls and roof, make “Sipe a oe 
the buildings snug against winter weather. We can for your classrooms. 
furnish, if desired, a heating system which will easily Write us or vour jobber. 
give adequate heat in the severest weather. No. 1582 i 
Write for illustrated catalogue showing con 5 
struction features, plans, full description, etc 
} y » J ; ~ i sad DIKE 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
614 Nell Street, aseurre oy «= Chamgn, TIL THERMOMETER, CO..TROY,N.Y. 
CIRCLE A PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
’ 
Don’t Take Chances P 
With the i 
Fire Menace 
pr 
Loosely stored waste paper is one scl 
of the most menacing fire hazards 
in the schools of today. It is a adi 
hazard which should not exist, when yes 
it can so readily be eliminated by Th 
the installation of a ve} 
has 
61( 
> vez 
PUBLIC SCHOOL * MAYWOOD, N. J. * ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. vid 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office ra 
The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., on! 
. : . ; , ; . ° ° , his, 
Being. of ae-onnet soentonation, the Schick Baling Press | solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- r+ 
provides a fire-proof receptacle for the storage of waste : -_ -c T]nj are } ating an 
paper and at the same time converts it into a profitable stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
commodity by baling it. The Schick is indestructible, easy \ entilating. cus 
to operate and will pay for itself within a year in the aver- > - .~ 2 oo . Ci bor 
age school. Takes little room and will not get out of order. The I cerless Unit System is the most efficient 
system of heating and ventilating that has ever been a 
Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- po 
‘ s : 7 . ‘ . ‘ va 
You will be interested in a book of facts less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation ap 
about waste paper which we have prepared. i , cor 
You may have a copy by filling out and mail- at minimum operating costs. sui 
ing the coupon below. ; . I 
Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the me 
uN DAVENPORT MFG. CO., Inc. outstanding features of school buildings equipped the 
Dept. J. D t. lowa. ° " . - 
pt J eS oe with the Peerless Unit System. g] 
—— i ee ee oe a a, ss . 1? 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC., , Install the best and you will have no regrets. 
Dept. J., Davenport, lowa. P : ‘a H 
Mail ne, Wi ho cos or obliga io i. your wW0 of | e 9-2 oa “7 Oo " or ol ; > Tk... 
radlail me, without, cost or obligation, your ook of  § | Our engineering force is at your service. 
on Waste Paper.”’ l | n" 
eee rc PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. | 
Rae Peo ae | Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street an 
2 on een tee 7 OP Senne | Long Island City, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT PROVIDES 
Ideal overhead ventila- 


Reversibility for inside 
cleaning 

Greater light area 

More weathertight con- 
struction 

Better shading facilities 

Simplified frame 
construction 

Weightless windows E. 




















provide light. 


| 
A Window must protect from the cold as well as | 
| 
| 


When opened it should prevent drafts. | 
Repairs in winter are costly and dangerous. 


Cleaning is very dangerous except when done from 


room overhead and there are no weights to stick or drop off. 
tion We install our own equipment and guarantee its satisfactory 
operation. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


37th and Perkins Ave. 





within. | 
| | 
| An ideal school house window is obtained when a wood sash is | 
| | equipped with the Williams Plank Frame Reversible Window | 
| The “Willems” Equipment. The winter heat loss is cut to the minimum, the 
| a ae operation of the window made more simple, each sash can be | 
| REV LANK FRAME | completely reversed for cleaning, the incoming air enters the | 


Cleveland, Ohio. 














SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a two-and-one-half-mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue at the November election 
to meet the pressing needs of the schools. 

The voters at Winlock, Wash., have ap- 
proved an extra school tax levy of five mills for 
school purposes. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a policy of setting aside $100,000 each 
year toward a building fund for new schools. 
The establishment of the fund is intended to pre- 
vent as far as possible the issue of bonds. 

New York, N. Y. The board of estimate 
has tentatively approved the budget of $100,- 
610,189 for the operation of the schools this 
year. Of the entire amount, the city will pro- 
vide $79,724,527, and the state will pay $20,- 
885,661. The city’s share of the total increase 
for 1925 amounts to $1,686,726. There were 
only two items on which the examiners and the 
budget committee were not in agreement, $25,- 
000 for advertising and $25,000 for the continu- 
ance of the survey. 

Oakland, Calif. The board recently dis- 
cussed the expenditure of $9,600,000 of school 
bonds voted by the citizens on October first. 
The board has selected four important subjects 
which are to receive its attention. These are 
standardization of buildings, elimination of 
political considerations, producing a dollar of 
value for every dollar of expenditure, and the 
appointment of an advisory board of citizens to 
cooperate with the board on expenditures and 
supervision of the construction work. Mr. W. 
L. Whalen, chief of the construction activities, 
will have entire control and responsibility for 
the operation of the building program. 

Andover, Mass. A new school building at 
hawsheen Village, one of the finest of its size 

the state, was opened on October 14th. 

New York, N. Y. The corner stone for the 
High School of Commerce Addition was laid on 
Tuesday, October 7th, with appropriate cere 
monies. 

Ludington, Mich. For the sixth time, an 
election was held on Sentember 29th to vote on 
an issuance of $85,000 in bonds to build an addi- 
n to the high school. The addition is in- 
ded to provide additional classrooms, as well 


as a gymnasium and an auditorium. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The board has adopted 
a budget of $771,631 for the year 1925, which is 
an increase of about $9,000 over the last year. 

The distributive school fund of Illinois, 
which was recently changed by the state legis- 
lature, requires that each county superintendent 
prepare a county budget, giving a summary of 
the budget information in each school district. 
The law further provides that special help shall 
be given to school districts levying a tax to the 
limit of the law, and having an assessed valua- 
tion of less than $40,000 per teacher. There are 
three such districts in Grundy County. 

The state board of tax commissioners of 
Indiana has reduced by ten cents, the school tax 
levy for 1925, as adopted by the Indianapolis 
school board. The reduction means that one of 
three new grade buildings included in the 1925 
program will be eliminated. The new west side 
high school, estimated to cost $500,000, will cost 
the taxpayers more than that amount. The in- 
crease is due to the elimination of the eight- 
cent levy and of the two cents provided through 
the special fund. 

Salt Lake, Utah. The school board has 
asked for a tax anticipation loan of $400,000 for 
school expenses to carry it through until taxes 
are collected and received. 

Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has 
outlined an expansion program calling for the 
immediate erection of 77 new schools, at an esti- 
mated expenditure of $13,600,000. The pro- 
gram for the next twelve months will involve a 
program twice as great as any previously under- 
taken by the board. Of the 77 new structures. 
55 will be elementary schools and 25 will be 
junior and senior high schools 
’ The erection of these buildings will consume 
about two-fifths of a $34,000,000 appropriation. 
The remaining three-fifths will be held in re- 
serve to be used for the construction o:1 addi- 
tional buildings in the future. 

President Loyal Durand of the Milwaukee 
board of school directors has issued a statement 
in which he holds that the $1,700,000 asked for 
school sites and buildings in the new budget 
may be easily used in the period of one year. 
To indicate the need of every dollar of the 


appropriation, attention is directed to the use of 
100 barracks for high school and grade classes, 
the use of assembly rooms and basements for 
the accommodation of 900 children, and the use 
of part-time classes for First B grades. 

A new school at Detroit, Michigan, has been 
named the Robinson school, in commemoration 
of William E. Robinson who served the city as 
superintendent of schools from 1886 to 1897. 

The Dubuque, Iowa, board of education 
has allowed the use of its three high school 
auditoriums for political meetings, one a month 
to each of the three political parties. 

Caruthersville, Mo. The corner stone of a 
new high school was laid on September 30th, 
with special exercises in which the entire com- 
munity participated. 

Georgetown, Ill. The corner stone of a new 
school was laid on October 3rd. 

Pineville, Ky. An annex costing $65,000 
has recently been added to the central school. 
The building consists of a combination auditor- 
ium-gymnasium and provides space for a junior- 
senior high school, seven classrooms, a labora- 
tory and study hall. The building was financed 
partly by a bond issue and partly by free will 
contributions on the part of citizens. 

Milton, Mass. The Tucker school, erected 
at Mattapan, has a capacity of 700 students and 
was erected at a cost of $265,000. Additional 
land has been obtained for use as a playground. 
An addition to the present high school has been 
proposed to provide accommodations for a large 
increase in the junior and senior high schools. 

Guthrie, Okla. The corner stone of a new 
high school costing $185,000 was laid in Sep- 
tember. Henry S. Johnston of Perry, acted as 
chairman of the exercises. 

Elgin, Ill. The citizens will shortly be 
asked to approve a proposition calling for a 
school building program of $650,000. The pro- 
gram provides for the erection of two junior 
high schools, one on the west side of the city 
and the other on the east side. 

Pottsville, Pa The school board has re- 
scinded the resolutions passed at a meeting in 
February last, calling for the erection of a $250,- 
000 high school on a certain site. At a recent 
meeting, new resolutions were passed providing 
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Long Island school 
forever against repairs and replacements of its 
laboratory drain lines, because they are of Duriron, 
universally acid resistant metal. 


is safeguarded 


Duriron is to acid-proofing what asbestos is to fire- 


Let us send our handbook on 
Duriron Laboratory Equipment. 


Duriron is produced only by 


2* DURIRON sarin ome 


Hempstead High School 
Ernest Sibley, Architect. 


for an increased indebtedness of $500,000 for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a high 
school. The resolution also called for the erec- 
tion of a grade school on the former site, and for 
an athletic field. 

Camden, N. J. The business department of 
the schools has been authorized to negotiate a 
loan of $100,000 for general expenses to carry 
the schools over until the city appropriation is 
paid. The money bears interest at six per cent 
and will be paid off by the city as soon as the tax 
money is received. 

Newark, N. J. The school board has em- 
ployed an engineer to plan and supervise the 
construction of the city field stadium. Bonds in 
the amount of $150,000 have been authorized for 
the project. The stadium will have a seating 
capacity of 12,000. 

Galveston, Tex. The school board has 
changed the name of the Goliad school to the 
Brewer W. Key school, as a memorial to the late 
Brewer Key, Galveston philanthropist, who had 
bequeathed $200,000 to the school children of 
the city. 

Yoakum, Tex. Without a bond issue and 
without raising the taxes, the school patrons of 
Hocheim Prairie, a rural school district, have 
erected a modern school for the community. 
The fund for the building was raised by means 
of picnics and auctions of donations from 
parents of children, and the farmers acting in 
cooperation, did most of the construction work. 

The corner stone of the Greenfield high 
school, at Greenfield, Ia., was laid on October 
first. 

Ludington, Mich. By a majority of 863, the 
voters of Union District have approved the issu 
ance of $85,000 in bonds for an addition to the 
high school. Plans for the building have been 
prepared by Architects Robinson & Campau of 
Grand Rapids. 

The Indiana department of education was 
operated during the fiscal year with a saving of 
$4,034 of the appropriation of $52,100, according 
to a recent statement of State Supt. B. J. Burris. 
Balances in the various funds appropriated for 
the st department’s office were as follows: 
State su ntendent’s fund, $1,142; division of 
teacher-training and 


tion, 


school atts iance 


] $13.15: division of 
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$470, and state board of education, $2,049. 

The license division collected a_ total of 
$10,607 in fees during the year. This amount, 
together with the balance on hand at the begin 
ning of the year, amounted to $17,971. Dis 
bursements for the year were $12,953, leaving a 
balance of $5,018. 

Mayor Hylan, who gave the _ principal 
address at the dedication exercises of the Julia 
Richman high school, New York City, gave 
Governor Smith credit for making possible the 
construction of this building by bringing about 
amendments to the pay-as-you-go law limiting 
appropriations for school construction. 

Under an old law, the construction of new 
schools was practically prohibited since the city 
was from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 in arrears 
in school appropriations. With the amendment 
of the law, it has been possible to carry through 
a school construction program amounting to 
$160,000,000. 

The school has received an American flag pre 
sented by former court justice William N. 
Cohen. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The superintendent of 
schools has cooperated with the city officials in 
carrying out a program of economy for the 
operation of the school system. The superin 
tendent has issued a special bulletin in which he 
cautions teachers and principals to exert great 
pains toward economy in school expenses. He 
writes: 

“The recent preparation of the school budget 
for 1925 brought very forcibly to the attention 
of the board of education the necessity for more 
careful use of school materials: paper, 
coal, pencils, art, manual training and home 
making supplies, electric lights, car tickets, 
postage, ete. 

“Whenever persons in the service of the public, 
such as we members of the department of public 
instruction, either thoughtlessly, ignorantly o1 
wantonly waste the public’s money for non 
essentials and make requisition for materials 
that are desired but not absolutely necessary, 
the rent paver indirectly, and the taxpayer who 
pays the bills directly, have a right to complain. 

“Will the principals, teachers and all others 
in the department of public instruction take 
special pains not to increase the expense of run 


books, 





ning the public schools? We should all cooper- 
ate in seeing that the expense of school opera- 
tion is reduced to a minimum consistent with 
eficiency and should maintain the same attitude 
of economy toward school expense items that we 
would in operating our own homes; in fact, even 
more so because others are concerned in the ex- 
pense besides ourselves.” 

Jamestown, N. Y. The school board has 
borrowed $56,000 from seven local banks to pay 
teachers’ salaries long overdue. The loan has 
relieved the board of some embarrassment re- 
sulting from a controversy over the 1925 school 
budget. 

Columbus, Q. The school board has asked 
the citizens to approve a levy of 2.4 mills at the 
November election to replace the present 3-mill 
levy voted five years ago. The levy which is to 
run for three years is intended to insure the 
granting of contracts to teachers next year. 

Honesdale, Pa. The Union consolidated 
school district has proposed a bond issue of 
$225,000 for the erection and equipment of two 
grammar schools. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has 
asked the voters to approve a loan of $1,200,000 
for the construction of the Harris school, and 
$550,000 for the completion of the William Penn 
school. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has 
approved a report of its special committee pro- 
viding for a two-year building program covering 
the erection of five new schools, seven additions, 
and an addition for the High School of Com 
merce. 

The school boards of Cuba, IIL., 
two school districts, have offered a reward of 
$50 for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of parties who recently broke into 
the high school and rifled the superintendent’s 
desk. 

In an effort to prevent a court action, the 
school board of Buffalo, N. Y., has decided to 
purchase the plans of the Associated Buffalo 
Architects for Schools 43 and 45 and the voca 
tional school. At the time the board cancelled 
its contracts with the architectural firm. the 
school plans were withheld, the firm claiming 
rightful possession of them. The price for the 
three sets of plans will be about $35,000. 
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Young America goes to School 


To find that some master mind has pro- 
vided for his every comfort, for his phys- 
ical well-being, and has attended to the 
details of ventilation and sanitation to 
safeguard his health. He finds great de- 
light under the shower after gym or the 
play yard, a cool refreshing drink awaits 
him at the fountain and the well equipped 
lavatory rooms encourage him to keep 
clean. 

BUILT TO FIT THE NEED 

Clow Plumbing Fixtures are installed 
throughout in over 7000 modern school 


buildings and are specified on many now 
under construction. 





BOYS’ TOILET si 
Albany High School Albany, N. Y. We solicit your consideration of our 


school plumbing fixtures and offer to you 
the experience of our engineering depart- 
ment, which for many years has special- 
ized in school building sanitation. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








— es. eT 
Architects and Engineers ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Plumbing Contractors 
STARRETT & ff VLECK A. J. ECKERT COMPANY 
E. E. ASHLEY, Jr. ie 
New York City, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 





































































spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


Are you sure the lives 





of school children 





entrusted to your care 
are protected against 


fire ? 








Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 


Install a Dow Spiral Devilbies 


Slide { Firescape and 2 ta a. — 


remove the uncertainty 





; High Speed . . 
sis! tal, ee gall Advantages of .277.7¢:%. Spray-painting 
. f lI W it One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
exit jor all. rite This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
. reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
for details. considerably less time. 





Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


THE Dow Co. Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


1250" Bont BUCHANAN ST. THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 
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| Moston HY Is The NORTON 

Door Closer Closer With Hold- 
; Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 





RACINE PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOLS | lac 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS : 





: ; | and | ‘ 
} Coes He oO | E HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS v 
i speed, which gives the uw 

pupils a chance to go_~ |} GYM 1 
through a door with- | BASKET So} 





out getting caught or 
injured. 


Strongly made. per 
Heavily coated 
with non-rusting 


2nd. Having two material. 


| 
| 
| 
speeds, the speed at | 
the latch can beset for | 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 








3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 


| 

| 

FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


2%, GALLON SODA AND 





ng 

| door open. ACID EXTINGUISHER mm 
Every school-room should have one. : , a : Fur 
| Needed in every school build- : 
; Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of ing as a fire prevention. ) 


charge. 
Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 


Both items 
manufactured by 








THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Preserve Your Cement Floors 








Concrete Dressing and Hardener 





Do you realize that your 
cement floors are wearing just 
as surely as wood floors do— 
and are throwing off a dust 
more dangerous to health? 














ations? 


www 1 





Have you ever noticed 
how porous the average ce- 
ment floor is, and how easily 
it takes stains and discolor- 
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S that you will get 2 
S Multi Service from 2 
S Palmer Products— ¢ 
2 he 2 


- 
teatures make 
“L. them superior. s 
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Let your janitor 


tell you how difficult it is 
to keep his cement floors 
clean and presentable. 








EASILY APPLIED — TREATMENT NEED NOT BE REPEATED 


leaves your cement floors 


Flint-hard and permanently Wear-Resisting 
Oil and Stain-Proof 
Dust-free and Easy to Clean 


Made by the Manufacturer of 


At: 


Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Blackboard Erasers 
and other 
Janitor-Sanitary-School Supplies 
of Superior Quality 


Send for Descriptive Literature and 
name of nearby dealer 


PaLMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 








Milwaukee, USA. 











NEW YORK’S NEW RULES ON STUDENTS 
AND SCHOOL FUNDS. 

New York, N. Y. The special committee 
appointed to investigate the problem of the 
collection and expending of school moneys has 
made its report to the superintendent. In view 
of the magnitude of the funds raised, and the 
lack of business methods displayed in the con 

and disbursement of the same, it is the 
opinion of the committee that an early adoption 
of uniform regulations is necessary. The 
recommendations of the committee, which are 
given herewith, are to be made the subject of 
study by the board with a view to the adoption 
f appropriate bylaws and regulations. 

l That the maintenance of a permanent, 
ntinuing school fund, to be known as a General 


School Fund or General Organization Fund, be 
permitted in all schools under suitable regula- 
tion as to authorization, objects, methods of 


raising, control of expenditures, and system of 
accounting. 

2. That the raising of money for special 
hool purposes or activities on special occa- 
sions, other than through a permanent school 
fund, be not allowed, except by formal resolution 
of the Board of Superintendents and of the 
Board of Education. 

That section 45, sub-division 17, of the By- 
laws of 1919 be amended to permit the collection 
of money in schools from pupils, directly as in 
the collection of dues, or indirectly as in the 
charging of admission fees, etc., for the purpose 
of maintaining in schools a permanent, continu- 
ing school fund for school purposes or activities 

!. That authorization for the initiation of a 
General School Fund or General Organization 
Fund be obtained by principals upon application 
to District Superintendent with the approval of 
Division Superintendents, said authorization to 
continue throughout the existence of the fund 
without the necessity of periodic renewal. If at 
any time a General School Fund should be dis- 
continued, principals should notify District 
Superintendents, so that there will be at a given 
time. an official record of the schools maintain- 
ing General School Funds. 

That the obiects for which school funds 
may be maintained be limited to (a) those con- 
nected with such school activities as contribute 
directly to the educational advancement of 


pupils; (b) those having to do directly with the 
physical welfare of pupils; (c) those having to 
do with the decoration of auditoriums, class- 
rooms and corridors. 

6. That any method of raising money for 

school funds through an obviously commercial- 
ized performance or sale, should be forbidden. 
7. That motion picture shows as a method of 
raising money for school funds should be for- 
bidden if held in premises outside of the school 
building, except with the specific permission of 
the District Superintendent, after an examina- 
tion into the character of the picture, time of 
performance, financial arrangements, etc. 

8. That the sale of the products of shops in 
elementary and prevocational schools should be 
forbidden, except when prepared and managed 
in accordance with the following principles: (a) 
that the educational value involved in the mak- 
ing of any shop product be considered of 
primary importance; (b) that all money realized 
through the sale of shop products be deposited 
with the Auditor of the Board of Education as 
actual cash; (c) that principals issue regular 
requisitions upon this money through the Supply 
Department; (d) that an efficient accounting 
system be used. 

9. That entertainments and bazaars con- 
ducted in order to raise money for school funds, 
be very simple in character, prepared and man- 
aged without any encroachment whatsoever upon 
the school time of supervisors, teachers and 
pupils. 


COPONUEUEDEDEGEGEOEOEDAUORUEREDEOELEROECADELEDEEOESECEUELETEOTIEOETEDEGEEUOG CEOS EORSOREDEDERORTETEOEOEDEOOOU TOE DON ON DONT EON eOnOOoERS 


THE PRIVILEGE OF SERVICE 

“There is no reason why we teachers should 
be treated with any more leniency than any other 
paid workers. Our service is no less important, 
our toil no more arduous, our breakdowns no 
more numerous, our risks no greater. It is an 
occupation with great opportunities of satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment. We live longer; we are 
better insurance risks than most workers. We 
have more reason to rejoice than to whine or 
complain. The majority of us know this. The 
few loud speaking ones of us who stir up strife 
and discontent attract more notice than is for the 
public good. Work in the schools is a privilege, 
a reason for congratulation.” 

—William McAndrew, Chicago. 
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10. That the gross amount of money to be 
raised In one school year for a general school 
fund or for any other school purpose, excluding 
lunch room and shop “turnovers,” be limited to 
59 cents per capita in elementary schools and $2 
in high schools. 

ll. That the expenditure of General School 
or General Organization Funds, for the purpose 
of decorating school buildings be sanctioned, 
provided decoration projects are approved by the 
Board of Superintendents, and are within rea- 
sonable financial ability of the school and neigh- 
borhood. 

12. That no part of any moneys raised by 
pupils be expended on any item of school build- 
ing repair or equipment. 

13. That no part of any moneys raised by 
pupils be expended on items of equipment or 
supplies for classrooms or offices except that 
such moneys be expended for victrolas, records, 
stereopticons and slides, in cases in which it can 
be shown that official supply money has not been 
allotted for this purpose. 

14. That the expenditure of moneys raised 
by pupils on athletics, clubs, etc., be regarded as 
proper and commendable. 

15. That the expenditure of moneys raised 
by pupils on legitimate items of publie welfare, 
including scholarships, be regarded as proper 
and commendable. 

16. That the Auditor of the Board of Educa- 
tion be asked to devise a system of accounting 
(a) for funds of which the annual aggregate is 
less than $1,000, and (b) for funds which exceed 
that amount. 

17. That two signatures be required on all 
checks for disbursements. 

18. That all funds exceeding $1,000 in annual 
aggregate be audited either by the Auditor of 
the Board of Education or by a certified public 
accountant. 

19. That detailed semi-annual reports of re- 
ceipts and expenditures be filed with the District 
Superintendent in charge. 

The problem was studied by a committee of 
fifteen, and the report, as presented, was pre- 
pared by a subcommittee consisting of Dist. 
Supt. William O’Flaherty, John FE. Wade and 
Director of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
Eugene A. Nifenecker. 
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SwiCkK-BALKE-COL 


h 
H yn. § a = fa -rej.j = me \ 
We WII) ) t_OSET SEATS OO \ 


No. 23-9 Ebony 
Price $9.95 Each 
packed ready to attach 


No. 21-9 


For Extended Lip Bowls 


Other styles at 


Ne 
xe, 
“UENO ER 3 


es 


CuT SHOwSs 
No. 23-9 SEAT 





© NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
le NOTE HEAVY COVERIN 
B RUNS LENGTHWISE 








NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER 
4'S RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


proportionate prices 
f. o. b. factory 


Urine and excrementious matter 

causes deterioration, but not in 

WHALE-BONE-ITE, which is 

urine and moisture proof. 

IT STANDS THE GAFF LIKE 
A BOWLING BALL 


MADE BY 


TSB Sowasasn Dave. 


Sanitary Service 


Assured 
EASIEST CLEANED 


Immediate shipments of all school orders 


ORDER NOW! 


No. 18-59 


For Extended Lip Bowls 
No. 181-59 


For Regular Bowls 


THE MORE IT IS USED 

THE BETTER IT LOOKS 
Hinges are at rear, connected 
with concealed plate—no metal 
top or bottom—strong, rigid and 
fool-proof. 


Sold by All 
Leading Jobbers 


ALKE-(OLLENDER (0 


CHICAGO 








THE MODERN TREND IN THE SCIENCE OF 
VENTILATION. 
(Continued from Page 52) 
A Table of Perfections 
The Synthetie Air Chart was adopted tive 
years ago. but it has seen but little practical 
use for two reasons. One is that it needs 


E. Vernon Hill’s Table of Recommended Per- 
centages of Ventilation Perfections for 
Different Classes of Buildings when 
Tested According to the Synthetic 
Air Chart 
New Existing 
suilding suildings 


Schools Per Cent Per Cent 
RTT eee ve 95 90 
Manual Training Rooms........ 90 gh 
Domestic Science Rooms........ 00 85 
Assembly Rooms .......... 5 ie es ae 85 
Toilet Rooms .. errr ‘ S85 80 
Corridors .... cedetans ; R5 80 
Churches... wae ; 85 re ) 

Hospitals 
Wards ..... eT ey , 95 90 
Operating Rooms ee QS 93 
Other Rooms ba 00 85 

Theatres 
Seating Sections ow QF 
Dressing Rooms, cte RH 80 
Dance, Lodge and Assembly Halls SS 83 


Office Buildings 
Offices in office buildings or other 

buildings where persons are con 

tinuously employed . 90 85 

Factory Buildings 

The percentage desirable for factory buildings will 
vary over a considerable range, depending upon the 
character of the work and f process employed, 
modified to a considerable degree by the dust content 
of the air and the possibility of maintaining it free 
from objectionable dust and fumes This will require 
a careful and considerable study 





lassificati 
simplifications and the other is that it has 
remained as nothing more than a measuring 
medium by which the percentage of perfection 
of any existing conditions could be charted and 
read off or compared with any other so charted 
set of conditions; but there has been no key to 
define what percentage of ventilation, as shown 
by this ch 
ard practice for any particular building, class 
of building « 


irt. would be considered good stand- 


other ventilation requirement. 


Phe lack of this key has greatiy retarded the 
establishment of proper ventilation standards. 


Fortunately, within the past vear Dr. Hill has 


come out with such a kev and it is eiven here 
as the first practica ittempt to detine what 
ventilation standards according to this chart 


shou d be m dntaimmed for the differs nt require 

ments of spaces for which ventilation is ordi 

narily attempted. 

Another thing which has materially retarded 
lishment of better ventilation is the 


F - . ; 
practically all of our 


persistent stand which 
scientists and quite a few of our engineers have 
maintained against the recommending of any 
standards covering the preterence in methods 
Or apparatus to by used for the production of 
predetermined standard of ventilation. 
Some Fruitless Controversies 

When it was first realized that mechanical 
ventilation was not satisfactory and that open 
air rooms and open window ventilation ap- 
peared to be more satisfactory, a great 
controversy Was started as to whether natural 
or mechanical ventilation was the better, and 
ns to preferable methods of mechanieal venti 
lation. Later many of those wh did not eare 
to enter this controversial field, took the posi 
tion of trying to define ventilatior 
without any reference whatever to the method 
or means of its production. 

For a long time, therefore, and up to within 
the past vear the scientists and physicists have 
maintained the position that certain standards 
of ventilation should be produced and that 
there was no practical way of specifying or 


even suggesting any pret rable method of 
securing these desired results and that the only 
approved method of procedure was to use 


whatever method might- be thought necessary 


and then, if it met the standard, it would be 


approved; but, if it failed to meet th 

ard, some other method must be tried. In 
other words the tendeney in this direction was 
to take posit inalogous tt hat fa deetor 
vho might \ Chit Iie had no parti iI 
method for treating ir ease but would g¢g 
thead witl a treatment on the basis that it 
\ a | decided from the res ts pr d iced 
as To hether or not the treatment was correct, 
or of thie awyer who might say that he had 


] 


no particular plan for trying your ease; but 
would go ahead and decide from the results as 
to whether or not the plan was a good one. 

Applied to ventilation this idea, of eourse. 
has been proved ui satisfactory for the simple 


reason that the arehitect, the engineer, r the 


wner who wishes to produce a_ ventilating 
plant whieh would be satisfactory for any 
particular operation, must, before plans and 


specifications are drawn and before’ the work 
oe 


‘tually installed, know what kind of an 


apparatus might probably produce the desired 
results. Evidently, after the apparatus is de 
signed and installed, it is too late to change to 
some other that might have been better. 

The New York State Commission on Venti 
lation started t in 1914 to establish proper 
standards of ventilation; but after working 


for about sIX vears did little more th: 


n confirm 
the already existing opinions, that overheating 
was one of the greatest evils of artificial venti 
lation and, that the earbon dioxide eontent of 
the air was not the most important index of 
its quality. 

Fortunately Dr. Hill has come to the rescue 
again this year with another key to this situa 
tion and given a table showing the quality of 


ventilation that may be expected from the sev- 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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WATER - a FLUSH a i 
b 
| Have a Reputation for Endurance c 
CLOSETS VALVES 
Z | ig 
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Through years of service in schools and other public insti 
tutions, Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves have 
established for themselves an unquestioned reputation for 
endurance. Schools throughout the country are installing 
Haas Equipment for constant trouble-free service. 


STRONGER THAN THE 


GUARANTEE 


Haas Flush Valves are stronger than the strongest guar- 
antee. They are built for a lifetime of service. Nothing 
wears out, but the washers, and even they have in many cases 
given satisfactory service for fifteen years and more. Haas 
Flush Valves have no metal-to-metal parts to wear loose and 
rattle. There are no small ports or needle point adjustments. 
Haas Flush Valves will deliver a uniform flush at both high 
and low pressure and have proven their ability to give satisfac- 
tion and render indefinite service. 


STRONGEST 





As a mark of confidence, the manufacturers of Haas Flush 
Valves have established an unqualified guarantee of satisfactory 
operation for a period of 5 years. They further agree to furnish 
any and all repair parts found necessary or to replace old 
valves with new without charge within that period. 





We invite you to thoroughly investigate Haas Equipment 
—the ideal equipment for every public institution. 


Catalogs sent to school officials 


and architects on request. 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


tahliche 
Established 


1896. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
VIQUUOQOCUONOQORSUOQSOQNSUOLUUQGNONOCUTUOUUOUALQAQASUCUUUCLGASOONECOOUULAQAGNELOCUOOENOPEREOOUUOOUOGOOQQGEUOEOUUAASOAOOOOOOUODAOOANOOOOOOUOLONOA000OOOUUUOULLONOONOODOOOUUOAOULANO0000000 0000044040000 EUOOQAOOOSSAOOOOUOQUNOAANN 


AUDADUNONNSGNNAQUUOOUTOOOOOOGNOGSOOQGQOQOND sOO00UOOOGNSNNSNOAQOQUODOOOVOONASOLAOUOOOOOUONOOVOOSOOUUOUOUOODOOOSOOOOUOOOORONOGSOOOOOOOUOONDOONOSOOHVOVOOOOOOUOEOOOOSOOOUOOOODODASEOOOOOUUDOOOOASOSOOVONOO0UOOOOOOONOTOOOODOOODOOROSSSQUOUOOAOUOU NANA 
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GENERAL OFFICE 
Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Falls, N. } 
Associated Architects of Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
E. M. King Elect. Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The Niagara Falls Senior High School, one of the 
finest equipped schools in the country, was recently fin- 
ished at a cost of $1,500,000 

A FEDERAL PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE 
’ was chosen for inter-communicating purposes. The 
switchboard is of the sanitary turret desk type with full 
size typewriter desk. The telephones used were flush 
wall type and desk type 

There was a REASON for choosing FEDERAL 

Let us tell you more about increasing efficiency in 
your school. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York. 














Motion 

Pictures 

Regular 

School Equipment 





A few years ago the advocates of motion pictures 
in school work were considered fadists—today how 
different! 

Motion pictures are now as much a part of the 
well equipped school as blackboards and textbooks. 

It is interesting to know that school boards no 
longer consider motion picture projectors as an added 
item of expense, but look at them more as a money 
saving device, as it has been definitely proved that 
motion pictures reduce the problem of “repeaters” 
to a minimum, and from this standpoint alone, actu- 
ally save their expense many times over in a single 


year. 
Let us send you complete information on 
the DeVry Projector for your schools. 
a= = ae = ee ee ee ee elle esi le le 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1109 Center Street, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Motion Pictures in 
the School.” 

DEM Sc wis WES eae ha.8 6 oa Re vawhEe eres ee ee eee eee 
OT RA ere ee Perse de hiee Mila eases wer as kas eee 


Address Per eee 
GUS cscs ewes Eee ee Oe Te RT ee DONOR axcasa seeds 








uel mm Maximum Safety— 


THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. 











For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. Smoke, water or 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part to 
make purchase. 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use 
Write for list of installations near you 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
General Office 


1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead is low.” 
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SMITHS IMPROVED PANIC EXIT LOCKS (522 











There can be only One Best of Anything 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


The LEVER Principle 
It the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the Cross- 
bar to open the Door. There 
is No Spring Action and no 
Spring Tension. It is the 
One Exit Lock of Unfailing 
Operation, built on Everlast- 
ing Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


is 


The GRAVITY Principle 
Our Gravity Exit Lock is the 
most perfect Mechanical Ex- 
pression of the Exit Lock 
Idea that has ever been de- 
It is the Exit Lock 
with Two Locks and without 


veloped. 


a_ single 

Lock. 
Smith’s Panic Exit Locks 
Smith’s Fusible Links 


Spring 


Smith’s Sheet Metal Window Hardware 


PATENTED AND APPROVED BY THE 


in 


NATIONAL BOARD FIRE UNDERWRITERS 








either 








SCHOOL BOARDS 
use them because they 
give 
wanted. 


the protection 


ARCHITECTS 
specify them _ because 
they have become the ac- 
knowledged standard. 


CONTRACTORS 
desire them because they 
are easily installed and 
do not get out of order. 


Now made by 


The Steffens - Amberg Co. 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 


260-268 MORRIS AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 








(Continued from Page 120) 
* ventilation, generally employed. 
table is given below: 

E. VERNON HILL’S SUGGESTED TYPES OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR DIFFERENT SYN- 
THETIC AIR CHART PERCENTAGES 
The following classification is given to assist 

the engineer in selecting the type of equipment 

necessary to comply with certain percentages 

Synthetic Air Chart. It will be under- 

od that considerable variation will be found 

a certain class of equipment due to individual 


ideas on the part of the designer, the character 
a 


n tne 


of the installation work, the location of the 
building in which the equipment is installed, 
etc., nevertheless, it can be stated that if the 


is properly designed, installed and 
operated it will give at least the percentage 
under the classification. The classification, 
moreover, is not arbitrary, but based on sound 
logic, amply sustained by experience. 

Competent engineers at the present time do 
not look upon ventilation problems as dealing 
with the unknown or mysterious. The relations 
between temperature, humidity and air motion 
necessary for comfort have been worked out 
with a fair degree of accuracy. The necessity 
for clean air is understood, and its proper dis- 
tribution is only a matter of good engineering. 
To design a 100 per cent apparatus, therefore, 
it is necessary to provide apparatus for heat- 
and humidifying the air, for thoroughly 
cleaning it, and properly distributing it, with 
controlling devices that will maintain the tem- 
perature and humidity in conformity with the 
ero equivalent temperature line as given by the 
Research Laboratory. Any part of the equip- 
ment that is omitted and any part that is in- 
efficient will reduce the final percentage in a 
lirect ratio. 

Class A—100 Per Cent Equipment. A mechan- 
ical supply and exhaust system consisting of 
the following: 


equipment 


Ing 


1. Positive air supply having a maximum 
capacity of 30 c.f.m. per occupant. 
2. Mechanical exhaust equipment with ex- 


haust registers effectively located. 


3. Perfect air distribution. 
1. Accurate automatic temperature control. 


5. Efficient humidifying devices. 


6. Accurate automatic humidity controlling 
apparatus. 

7. Efficient air washers, 
cleaning devices, having 


than 99 per cent. 


filters or other 
an efficiency not less 


It is understood that a 100 per cent efficient 
equipment is a physical impossibility owing to 
the fact that to secure a 100 per cent result 


would necessarily mean that air cleaning devices 
be 100 per cent efficient; that temperature and 


humidity control maintain temperature and 
humidity conditions absolutely on the comfort 
curve; that air distribution be perfect, etc. All 


these results cannot be obtained although a 99 
cent apparatus and an approximately 99 
per cent test by the Synthetic Air Chart is pos- 
sible. 


per 


Class B—95 Per Cent Equipment. Mechan- 
ical supply system consisting of the following: 
1. A positive air supply with a maximum 
capacity of 30 c.f.m. per occupant. 
2. A well designed gravity exhaust system. 
3. Efficient air distribution. 
1. Accurate temperature control. 
5. Adequate humidifying apparatus. 
6. Adequate humidity control. 
Air cleaning devices have been omitted in the 
per cent equipment this percentage can 
be obtained under ordinary conditions without 
air washers or filters. In an exceptionally clean 
locality, much higher percentages can be ob- 
tained. 


QD as 


Class C—90 Per Cent Equipment. A mechan- 
ical supply system consisting of the following: 

1. An adequate air supply with 30 c.f.m. per 
occupant. 


2. Gravity exhaust. 

3. Efficient air distribution. 

4. Automatic temperature control. 

5. Adequate humidifying apparatus. 

6. Humidity control in the main duct only 


or from a typical room. 

Class D—85 Per Cent Equipment. A mechan- 
ical system consisting of the following: 

1. An accurate air supply with a maximum 
capacity of 30 c.f.m. per occupant. 

2. Gravity exhaust or exhaust openings. 

3. Good air distribution. 

4. Automatic temperature control. 


Class E—80 Per Cent Equipment. 

1. A positive air supply with gravity exhaust 
but without air cleaning devices, humidifying 
apparatus, temperature or humidity control. 

2. Direct-indirect systems with either me- 
chanical or gravity exhaust. 

3. Open window or other 
systems of ventilation. 

Note: Synthetic Air Chart—The final form 
of the Chart and the text will be revised and 
comfort based upon the equivalent temperature 
curve rather than on the wet bulb. 

(Concluded in November Journal) 

ULTIMATE CAUSES OF UNIVERSITY 

GROWTH. 


(Concluded from Page 


so-called natural 


49) 


transportation, the establishment and standard- 
zation of rural high schools every where. 
Le iv. re, ns, Vvear by year, throughout the 


decade have been recorded, greatly accelerated, 


however, during the last three years, both as to 


the number of high schools, the number of high 
school students, and the number of graduates. 
There is nothing in the present situation to 
indicate that the acceleration will cease: it is 
far more likely to continue to gain until all 
eduecable individuals high school age are 
er! rolled adeq late, standardized high schools, 


trained by effective te ichers, and sent out pre- 


some type of higher eduea- 
colleges mav choose to be little and 


large no 


pared to profit by 
tion. Some 
tax-supported state university has 


like 


now, and 


Democracv’s 
school, 


inrger, 


hat choice university, 
is 
Thus, 


multitudinous requirements of 


Democraev’s higl is large 


destined to grow 


the 


and still larger. 
will it serve 
the complex society which maintains it, and the 
needs of student 
in election day crowd 
ARE POLITICS RUINING OUR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS? 
(Concluded from Page 48) 
we have no recourse except by that indirect and 
the 


the body, “heterogeneous as 


” 


remote means vote. 
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Can be instantly adjusted. 
THE 


| Effective “A DJUST-OR” 
| Durable WINDOW SHADE 
\ . ° (Patent Pending) 
| Good Looking The most ettaions ad- 
| Baaile : justable single shade on 
Easily Adjusted the market. Is simple to 
Cannot Get Out of operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
| Order mitting window ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
Makes possible a gle shade is desired the 
proper circulation of | Adjust-or is the ideal 


air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- cost. 





Write for Circulars. 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 








Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency | 


MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 
(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


ution. Can be made of canvas 
or any standard shade 
cloth. 
Can be mounted inside 
~ Fixtures in both drawings are P : 
Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade exaggerated in size to show de- of casing or on outside of 
mounted inside casing. tails more clearly. casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
3636 Iron St. Chicago 
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The board of education handles and disburses Women often make the mistake of voting for 
the largest amount of taxes paid into the city a candidate because he is a good family man. 
treasury for any one purpose. If it decides to They think because his wife knows where he 
buy certain commodities, simply because some is every minute in the day, because he is regu- 
member sells it, if it wishes to expend rash sums lar in his habits around home, he will make a 
on campaigns like thrift and health and get good public official. This is often untrue. A 
no result whatsoever, if it dissipates the budget man may behave himself for purely selfish rea- 
on gim-cracks and gewgaws for the system, sons. He may sit in the amen corner and pray 
what can we do about it? Just nothing at all. in public because it brings him more business, 


in or ; he may be moral in some ways and immoral in 
The only way to take polities out of the 


‘a ee , : others. We have had such men in office; men 
school system is for every citizen to lay aside 


te — who were good husbands and fathers and yet 
partisan polities, personal obligation, friend 


os ah ; tilehed the publie treasury. And we have had 
ship, and prejudice and vote for men whose 
é , men whose private morals were, perhaps, not so 
character and ideals are of the highest. gu 
good; but, who made splendid officials. 
Do not think for a moment that anything | ta dteas! f » Qui 
: ' at . Ss Manner indicative oO man ¢ ulte so. 
else will suffice. The character of the men at 


; : But, it is well to be wary of the too charming 
the top will always permeate into every crook e 


man, the Chesterfield, the one who is generous 
and cranny of the system. ) ; or 
with his promises and his talk. He is either 


How can we judge a man’s fitness for public too anxious to please or too anxious to be rid 
office? By party’ Oh, no. It is well known of you. He has not the slightest intention of 


that the same corruption, the same blundering keeping his word. But, the man who is not 


ineffectiveness, the same selfish purposes are in afraid to say no and say it gruffly sometimes, 
both parties. But, there are ways to judge. the man who is slow to commit himself and 
For instance, what a man will do in public promises little is trustworthy, nine times out of 
office can be determined by what he has done ten. 
in public office. If he has been faithful, honest, 
and efficient in such positions, he probably will 
be again. If he has already convicted himself 


of wrong doing why try him again? But, if he 


These ways of judging men are not infallible; 
because men are changed by prominence and 
prosperity. 
has not served his community in some way, do __ These are but general qualities by which to 
not let him begin his apprenticeship as an judge all men for office. There are, however, 
office holder with the position of school director. specific characteristics that should be required 


: of every man who aspires to the office of school 
Can a man be judged by what people say 


about him? Not at all. His enemies defame — 

him and his friends extol him. The truth is He should generally have children in school. 
in neither aspersion nor laudation. But, a man We are more interested where we are vitally 
can be judged by the company he keeps. Old coneerned. 

Dog Tray discovered that to his sorrow many Ile should have some education. How else 
vears ago can he direct education ? 





Ile should be patriotic The citizens of the 
future are the children of today. Their proper 
education insures the future of the state. 

Ile should be moderately suecessful. How 
ean he administer public business if he does 
not know how to handle public business ? 

Ile should be fearless, courageous, and of 
absolute honesty and integrity. Fearless to 
stand for what he thinks right, regardless of 
the combined efforts of his associates or the 
promptings of politicians. Courageous to 
attack either publicly or privately any violation 
of the law by his associates. He should be so 
honest and honorable that the publie would dis- 
miss with a smile any accusation made against 
him. 


-Kenton is listed among the Ohio cities that 
is free from financial embarrassments. Its 
affairs are in good shape and all its school plans 
for next year will be carried out fully. This 
will include a full time physical director. 


—The board of education of New York which 
had adopted a budget of $115,000,000 for 1925 
has begun a pruning process whereby it is 
expected to reduce the same if possible to $100,- 
000,000. 


—When Superintendent Percy M. Hughes 
notified the city administration of Syracuse, N. 
Y., that $60,000 more would be needed for the 
employment of teachers in the new schools. 
Mayor Walrath _ replied: “Superintendent 
Hughes will have to find a way of raising the 
money, I know of no way of raising any more 
money this year.” 


—Milwaukee, Wis. In the face of objection 
from one of its members, the school board has 
adopted the report of its special committee pro- 
viding for a ten-year school building program 
to serve as a guide to the board in securing new 
sites and erecting buildings as needed. 

The board has also adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to de- 
— Lm duties of the statistical agent of the 
Scnools, 
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Milwaukee School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The physical and mental training of 
our future citizens is not the only im- 
portant responsibility of the School 
Board. 


It is the School Board’s duty also to 
look after the safety of the nation’s 
children during school hours. 


There cannot be complete safety 
without fire escapes. And there are 
no better fire escapes from the stand- 
point of appearance, efficiency or 
economy, than those made by 


DA Ie 


Minnesota 
































North St. Paul, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE S§ B 11 



























































Birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, 
26th President of the United States, 
28 E. 20th St., New York City, 

; Restored by Theodate Pope, Archt. 



































At the Birthplace 
of Theodore 


Roosevelt 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association 

spared no effort or expense in faith- 
fully restoring this old building to its 
original state. Fortunately it has been 
possible to collect much of the original 
furniture and fittings, and many of the 
articles personally used by Theodore 
Roosevelt have been placed on display. 


The problem of ash removal, however, 
was met by providing the most efficient 
method available today. A G&G Model A 
Telescopic Hoist with complete equip- 
ment was installed. The G&G Sidewalk 
Doors were especially fitted with blue 
stone to conform with the exterior appear- 
ance of the building. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





S.U.8.P. 


Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 
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PRACTICAL 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


| No Batteries To Take Care Of 


BETTER AND 
CHEAPER 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 


SIMPLE 
SERVICEABLE 
REASONABLE 


THOUSANDS OF 
SCHOOLS 
ARE USING THEM 





Write for Catalog 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 
PRINCETON, 
INDIANA 




















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 















Velour curtains 
and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
701 Barlum Building 
Detroit, Michigan 






































HE constantly broadening character of the service 

rendered by the modern school makes necessary the 
flexible and economical use of floor space which Wilson 
Rolling Partitions provide. New classrooms may be 
added as desired and small meetings or night classes held 
in rooms suited to the attendance, thus saving heat and 
light. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. They 
may be provided with blackboard surface where required 










— >» 
& Established 187t ” 


Write today for 40 page illustrated catolog No. 14 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 




































ietant, 
field 





chairmen, 


In studied attention to every detail of. fence 
building, as well as in the materials specifica- 
tion, there is but one high standard in 


Afco School Fences 


Types for all purposes are 
described in Catalog 24D. 


American Fence Construction Company 
130 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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| Filing An Essential In Furniture 


. Library 
Every Commercial Course _| f«uipment- 


Gymnasium 


NAR AGA E : ee 
jal : or 
H tandar quipment Schools 
\ GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS} Systems— 
| Pecerneerneeremrernrrrrnrrierirr crore ere eee rererrrerrerrrrr rere 4 Steel 
H H and 
H K \| Wood 
I") ee Hq Filing 
4 Pp yl Cabinets— 
H Your \ Office 

H 
| In High School, Business School or College no Steel 

Orderly commercial course is complete without a thorough Shelving- 

Hl training in filing. See that your pupils gain real School 

| filing experience with— 


f 
““Y and E’’ School Filing 


Practice Outfit for 











Ricid Constracti This outfit is large enough to permit the use of Teachers, 

| CABINET K ge Bee gen full sized guides, folders and correspondence. Ete. 

H Soak ant tion ee Hl Durable and strong, it is made to withstand re- Sf 

| : ines peated handling by untrained students. 2 

Make the “Y and E” School Practice Outfit part of your MP a 
set up regular equipment in commercial courses. 


4y/ 
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’ 

' 

' 

’ 

’ 

' 

Nn 

' 

' 
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H , Ri,” 5 i Shipped 
40 ride 6%" deep, 60” high Shipp 

da” wide, 16%" deep, 60” his $27.00 

’ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

’ 

' 
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’ 

' 
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| Your name and address on the enclosed coupon A 
Olive Green Enamel Finish will bring you more details about this practical me! ; 
i8| F n , | school help. YS 4 
ies ct et ee St An innovation that will be wel- P+ 
| "T siiatairas } comed everywhere by teachers is the ><> 7 
ji| new “Y and E” School Service De- 4 Y E 
partment. This Department will “OY “Mie Cc rbe 
i, SSeEa ITI II Tr ra rrr Prrrr tri irri iriirriirrrtrttrretey gladly assist you with your filing J> 819 Jay 20. 
} ” ; . | problems. There is no obligation. ay Street 


“yy Rochester, N. Y. 


cy Send me without ob- 
YAWMAN~?FRBE MFG.@. és a ligation more informa- 
= c 


tion about “Y and E” 











| NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


. S&S Practice Outfit and Course 
819 Jay Street oe a 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. Fy dj in ins. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R.I. NEW YORK | “pn oo / af nares Peeenavenseni ese sAn-008) 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Filing equipment, systems, / / Gecupation.... +++. SEARS PREESL ER 
it and supplies. Pa | MPPPETITT TTT eT re 
7 - — - . 
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SCHOOLS AND SUGAR BEETS. erty 


ywner must pay the same tax paid by the recognized the inequities involved in its opera- 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


tion, and shortcomings in its application and 





some districts, schools paid for by the This applies to all forms of physical property, ‘“ervice as a revenue producing instrument. 
r companies and operated by the public whether it be residence, business, or factory (To Be Concluded) 

SCI officials, are maintained for four weeks property [he loeation of land and the im THE CONFERENCE METHOD. 
children of beet growers above the third provements thereon serve as a guide to valua (Concluded from Page 45) 

de. These « dren are permitted offered tion, and like location and like improvements they will list the factors which are suggested 

tendane if sue summer schools, day for result in like valuation. by the respective headings. 

n lie endanece din e b hay Thus, it is frequently found that vacant As has been stated, the above charts are 

( property having no earning power of any kind, mer suggestive Others may be made by 
Str t reement and aggressive, pit nor future speculative or rising value, will eat the principal and the headings changed to meet 
pul y e most effes e remedies for tself uy n taxes. It is not infrequent that the problems with which he has to deal in his 
ndanee abuses Like jumping into cold the owner of unproductive property has paid in particular community. If the members of the 
ter, this method fortifies and strengthens, taxes, in addition to the original purchase conference are supplied with these blanks, 
te of the rst shock. price, enough to aggregate several times over which mav be mimeographed or printed, the 

The social load imposed upon the schools by the value of his holding. The delinquent tax work is facilitated. Further, topics may be 

sugar beet industry is considerable. Mexi sales of lands by public authorities is common assigned to committees and after completion 

ns and other new arrivals, speaking a foreign in this country and represents the tremendous may be presented to the group as a whole where 
ngue, call for special attention on play losses incurred through a faulty system of taxa- t is studied, criticized and the necessary 
erounds and in elassrooms in the process of tion. changes made, if any. A careful reeord of the 
milation. Progress with the literaev sub We must, therefore, hold that the present findings of the committees should be kept and 

‘ts is also e@ mplieated and ret irded property tax system, as interpreted and admin inel ided in the final report. 

As I understand it, the Montana Education  jstered in the several states of the nation, is It can be readily seen that over a period of 
Asso¢ lation. througi 11s state officials ind detiei nt ind insatisfactory : that it not only time much valuable material will be worked up 
hrough community associations, stands ready lacks the qualities for absolute uniformity in’ which will fit into the local situation. It 

render morul and legal assistanee, and to co idministration. but that it is also devoid of the might be stated, however, that this material is 
perate in every feasible and legitimate man basie principles of equity and fairness. It most valuable only to those who have partici- 
er with county attorneys, juvenile officers, forms the economic bad lands in our govern pated in the solutions. In other words, it is 

tices of the peace, sheriffs and good citizens mental ictivities Leading economists are the “thinking through” of the problems which 
nerally to prevent | irmful ehild labor and igreed pon this point. valuable, not the reading of what some one 
protect children, taxpayers, and the state “The general property tax is as destitute of else has don 

m the wastes of irregular attendane theoretical justification,’ savs Edwin R. A. The report of the conference should contain 

S STATE TAXATION AND SCHOOL SUPPORT, ‘Seligman, the tax economist, “as it is in prae- Me li nes Oe ey 8 ee cue — 
(Canitnnel tiem Oana 44) tieal operation. It is a triple failure from the — b ng given to all wit participated. It should 

ngs located in close proximity, alike in size and standpoint f history, theory, and practice be divided into sections according to — and 

ntments. mav differ vastly as to their America, the only great, remains deaf to the as an introductory statement to each section 

rning value. aside from their selling value. rnings f istorv.” Thus. the United the purposes, the methods employed, and the 

he one mav be tenanted and earn a good States ic the last of the great countries of the reasons for the study should be stated. It 

rental, the other may be vacant and constitute vorld to cling to the antiquated property tax should contain a contents sheet and an index 

ss to the owner. Nevertheless the one prop prineipl The countries of Europe have long in order that it may be efficiently used by those 
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WHyY USE MARBLE? 


Since the Dawn of History and 
for Ages Before, MAN has sought 
a visible, tangible and permanent 
expression of his noblest feelings 


and highest aspirations. 


as he advanced in civilization the 
search for a suitable material has 
Culminated and Ended in the Use 


of Marble. 


So, in Palace and Temple, in 
sculptured pediment and frieze, in 
statues of Gods and Heroes, in 
Triumphal Arch and Memorial 
Tomb has Man of Every Age ex- 
pressed in Marble his love for his 
own, his admiration for his He- 
roes, his Reverence for his God. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CoO. 


Main office and plant: 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble. Manufac- 
turers and Contractors for interior marble work in Any 


Kind of Marble. 


Inquiries for prices and estimates should 
be addressed to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 


1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 




















DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 








Always, 


portant 


ISG GLEEEEL-EELELEEGELEEEEEEEREE® 


tilation 
sentials 


are 
to 


pil’s health. 


schools. 


“fool-proof.” 


Sales Department: 











SELLE LELEEERE! 
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AMALYSIS OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER. 








Responsibility: To Keep Currently Informed Relative to the 

| Literature of hie Special Pield. 

' 

r a 
Problese Waye and Means of Difficultice Likely] How to Over- 
Involved. Solving Probleas. to be Encountered come the 

in the Solution. difficulties. 
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In this paper the writer has endeavored to 
set forth a simple method of conducting faculty 
the Certain 
factors are essential if interest and enthusiasm 
to be 


meetings on conference basis. 


are developed, chief among which are 
active participation, skilful leadership, a defi- 
nite objective for each meeting, a well defined 
method of procedure, essential material facili- 
ties, and the compilation of the results into a 
report which will serve as a permanent record 
of the achievements. 


—_———-— -— — 


Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago, in a number of public addresses, has been 
taking the people of that city into his confidence 
regarding the schools. The Chicago Post, in 
commenting on McAndrews, recently said: 

“The superintendent is a man who avoids the 
spectacular in his speeches, leaving the report- 
ers to supply the pepper. Yet in his con- 
servative manner he painted a most alluring 
picture of what is ahead for the school 
system. Special stress is to be laid on the 
fundamentals of a common school education. 
Inefficiency in teachers and administrative 
methods will be eliminated constructively and as 
rapidly as possible and an attempt will be made 
during the 200 days a year when the schools 
function to bring “production” as high as pos- 
sible. And by production, Mr. McAndrew told 
his Association of Commerce audience, he meant 
children properly trained in the fundamentals 
that lead to success. With that aim in view, the 
schools are to be run, not for the benefit of the 
teachers the principals, the school board nor 
school superintendent, but for the citizenry 
which pays the taxes and sends its children for 
instruction. 

In discussing the proposed national child 
labor legislation, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett holds 
that, inasmuch as the several states have made 
reasonable progress in child labor laws, a 
national constitutional amendment is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 


school’s equipment. 
tection against the sun’s 
heat and glare, good read- 
ing light and proper ven- 
prime 
schoolroom 
efficiency and to the pu- 


on 
no obligation connected with this service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Correct window shades 
are one of the most im- 
items of every 


Pro- 


es- 


equipping your building. 


Patented 


Let us send you samples and quote you 


There’s 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades _{pd 








The mechanical 


) Meet Every School Requirement 


I 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


have been acclaimed the ideal adjustable window shades for 
Hundreds of schools throughout the country are 
completely equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades, and are giving entire satisfaction. 
construction is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
The operation is so simple and easy that any 
child can adjust a Draper Shade without the slightest trouble. 





HIGH SCHOOL SALARIES IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


(Concluded from Page 


54) 


AVERAGE SALARIES IN SCHOOLS ENROLLING 
200 OR MORE 
Average 
Salary 


Year 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 


1922-23 


Year 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919-20. 
1920-21.. 
1921-22. 


1922-23. 9... 


Salaries Arranged by 


Teachers 


98 
94 
04 
112 
107 
160 
195 
127 
152 


234 


$ 964 
996 
987 

1000 
1035 
1106 


Principals 


7 
6 
5 
10 
9 
9 
10 
7 
8 
13 


Per Capita Cost of Instruction 
Average for 

Average of Schools Enroll- 
all Schools ing 200 or more 


$54 


Average 


of all 
Year 
1913-14 $ 732 
1914-15 767 
1915-16 820 
1916-17 831 
1917-18 $46 
1918-19 959 
1919-20 1190 
1920-21 1566 
1921-22 1520 
1922-23 1555 
Year Agri 
1913-14 
1914.15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919 20 
1920-21 $2525 
1921-22 2387 
1922-23 2400 
Note 


available 


$ 


Science 


$ 


91 


Average 
Salary 


55 
i 
52 
53 
60 
69 
77 
90 
87 


High School Departments 


Average for various departments 


Teachers Math. 


788 
833 
926 
987 
994 


1183 
150) 
1570 
1579 


Dom 


792 
782 
SOO 
S43 
817 


1060 
1488 
1488 


1505 


Eng. 
$ 743 
806 
843 
917 
890 


1126 
1505 
1488 
1572 
M. 
Trg 
$ 984 
926 
931 
1090 
1116 
1425 
1892 
1900 
1940 


Blank spaces indicate 
for those 


years 


Science 
$122! 
946 
1078 
1057 
1074 


1220 
1734 
1695 
1753 
Nor 
Trg. 


$1060 
1675 
1599 
1674 


His. Lang. 
$855 $ 850 
820 770 
834 819 
964 826 
964 1049 
1273 1200 
1576 1490 
1600 1575 
1647 1629 
Ath- 
Com‘! letics 
$ 911 $ 943 
855 1025 
892 a5 
908 1030 
895 
1203 1223 
1490 1480 
1574 1826 
1531 1884 


that there is no data 
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Window Shades 


“Versatile” 
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fron of © e 
Rogers & Company 
Sia eens ties Printing 


Chicae lilinois 





We have never found a window we could not shade. 


Illustration shows difficult “Sunburst” 
14’ wide and 214’ high. 


Four Operating Shades and one “Sunburst” do the trick. 


You can raise them from the bottom — or 
lower them from the top. Hence, with 
Athey Perennial Window Shades, you can 
shut out the direct rays of the sun without 
making the room dark. 


Made of indestructible cloth, thoroughly 
shrunken and waterproofed, they are good 
for many years —so that in the end they 
actually are the least expensive shades you 
can buy. 


That’s why they are fast becoming “Standard 
Equipment” for fine buildings of all kinds. 


fi a. } 
Aroaduicls, |) 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Mhey Company 


6012 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 





























THE PROOF 


OF AN EFFICIENT TREAD IS IN 
Safety and Durability 





Your inspec- 
tion is invited 
to the Feralun 
Treads in- 
stalled in 19138 
in the Wash- 
ington Irving 
High School, 
New York City. 





Not an acci- 
dent reported 
on the stairs 
of the Wash- 
ington Irving 
High School 
during 11 years 
heavy service. 





Write us for 
names of 
schools nearest 
you equipped 
with Feralun 
treads and in- 
spect them. 





Washington Irving High School, New York City 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


578 SCHOOLS EQUIPPED IN 2 YEARS 
IN 30 STATES 


Some Typical 1924 Contracts 
in FERALUN 


New Britain, Conn., State Normal School 
Chicago, Ill., St. Joseph’s 
Iowa City, Iowa, State University 
Baltimore, Md., Forest Park High School 
Brookline, Mass., Boston College 
Lawrence, Mass., High School 
Detroit, Mich., High School 
Kansas City, Mo Schools 1-10, inclusive 
tlizabeth, a Junior High School 
West Orange, N. J., High School 
New York City, N. Y. 52 New Public, High and 


Parochial Schools 
Buffalo, a Public Schools Nos. 66-69 
Philadelphia, Penna., Girls’ High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna., Jr. and Sr. High Schools 


Abilene, Texas, High School 
Scranton, Penna., Junior High School 
Style “S” Structural Tread Eapecially Designed for Schools 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Working side by side with the blackboards at Dartmouth, se hey 
Daylight Projection with the Spencer Delineascope and a ? 


Trans-Lux Daylight Screen is a new force stimulating mental 


processes for both professors and under-grads 





The Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Screen illustrate 
any subject—at any time in lecture room or laboratory—and 
in broad daylight. 








Send the coupon for the story of Daylight Projection Sah, 
CI 1{CAGO mend: 
‘ Tg TAT m 4 . tiny 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY dons 


2 Niagara 8 Daft, N.Y GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT ae. 
| eveuven: sates oonmrase ao Se |e | COMPANY We ft 


Buffalo, N. Y. ] 
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Send for Catalog A 


Please send me the story of Daylight Projection and its value in teaching. 
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ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


CT OtIUuNVC lA 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Washington Correspondence 
Lt.-Col. A. C. Monahan, S. C., O. R. C. 


[wo administrative questions have been par- 


ticularly prominent before the Board of Educa 
n of the District of Columbia during the past 
few months. One is the question of the platoon 


tem and whether or not it should be gener- 
illy adopted in the District; the other has to do 
with the use of the socalled standardized mental 


In the metal testing question, there has been 
lso much public discussion both pro and con 
In October, 1922, the Board of Education author- 
zed the employment of a special supervisor to 
inaugurate and carry out program of “educa 
tional research” including mental testing and 
testing of progress by means of the standardized 
achievement tests. Supervision was employed 
and standard tests put in use. Whether or not 
the results should be used as a basis of the 
classification of pupils became a subject of ques- 
tion. both within the school ranks and among 
the school patrons. At the parent-teacher asso 
ciation meetings, the mental tests were the sub- 


ject of discussion more frequently than the other 


tests. Both have been thoroughly discussed at 
the school board meeting, and final action has 
just been taken, continuing the system as now 
n operation for the present school year and ex- 


tending it to other schools not reached during 


the past year. 
n taking this action, the board followed the 
ecommendations of the Superintendent of 
Schools, adopting unanimously a set of recom 
mendations prepared by him. In these resolu 
ns the Board reaffirms its belief in the value 
the program of educational research in 
augurated, votes to employ an additional super 
r to extend the program into the colored 
ools of the District, and commends the co 
operation of the teaching force in the testing as 
conducted in the past. 
The board also approves 


three specific item 

f importance to the testing program: 

(1) The establishment of opportunity classes 
for both rapid and slow pupils where possible. 
Where not possible, it authorizes 

motions when the available evidence indi 


accelerated 


cates the probable success of the pupils in the 
higher grade. 

(2) The use of the results of standard men- 
tal tests and achievement tests along with 
scholarship, deportment and effort, and the 
other usual factors, as a basis for the classifica- 
tion of pupils in the elementary and junior high 
S¢ hools. 

(3) The introduction of courses of training in 
the city normal schools in the theory and prac 
of educational measurements in order that 
their graduates may enter the teaching service 


qualified to make appropriate use of standard 
toate 


The District of Columbia board has just voted 
o renew its efforts to secure from Congress a 
model compulsory school census and attendance 
law. The “Capper” Bill, discussed in these 
columns last year, which seems to be satisfac 
tory to all concerned is to be pushed when Con 
It failed to pass merely be 
cause of the precedent of other measures tak 
ing the time and attention of Congress. 


vress convenes. 


The socalled “teachers’ exemption” measure is 
also to be pushed by the board. A federal law 
makes it illegal for a person to hold two govern 


ment positions if the combined salaries is more 


than $2,000 a year. This prevents the employ 
ment of many of the regular teaching staff in 
night schools Also it prevents members of the 
teaching staff from accepting special work in 


the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education, and other government 
education offices. Such work would be not only 
a financial gain to them but a professional gain 
and consequently to the school system of the 
District. 
The Department of Superintendence 

The tentative program outlined for the fifty 
fifth annual meeting of the department of Super 
intendence in Cincinnati, beginning Saturday, 
February 21 and ending Thursday, February 
26, is as follows: 

Monday morning——Public Sess 
of Superintendence, Music Hall. 


ion, Department 


Monday afternoon—Allied departments, hotel 
ball rooms. 

Monday evening—Public Session, Department 
of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Tuesday morning—Executive Session, mem- 
bers only, Department of Superintendence, and 
certain allied departments, Music Hall and Hotel 
ball rooms. 

Tuesday afternoon 
ball rooms. 

Tuesday, 8 P. M. National Society for the 
Study of Education, Music Hall. 

Wednesday morning—Public Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Wednesday afternoon—Allied departments, 
hotel ball rooms. 


Allied departments, hotel 


Wednesday evening—College Dinners. 

Thursday morning—Meetings, topic groups, 
Department of Superintendence, hotel ball rooms 
and Music Hall. 

Thursday afternoon—Public Session, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Thursday evening—-Closing Public Session, 
Department of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

Seven-minute speeches on controversial sub- 
jects in education under the leadership of Super- 
intendent John H. Beveridge, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, will be one of the interesting features 
of the Executive Session of the Department of 
Superintendence on Tuesday morning. This dis- 
cussion will be followed by a business meeting 
with nominations of officers from the floor. 
Ballot boxes for the election of officers will be 
open from 11:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. Wednesday. 

The Wednesday morning meeting will be de- 
voted to the curriculum with Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as presiding officer. Education and the fine 
arts will be the theme of the general sessions 
Thursday afternoon and evening. A _ musical 
program of unusual merit is planned for Thurs- 
day evening. 

Advance reservation of hotel rooms is un- 
usually great. Communications regarding such 
reservations should be addressed to Mr. Thomas 
Quinlan. Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The hotels are filled nearly to capacity 
and plans are completed for reservation of rooms 
in private residences under the direction of the 
Housing Committee. 
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Learning comes through experience, most 
of which is, of necessity, Vicarious. 


Stereographs and lantern slides are effi- 
cient substitutes for first-hand experience. 


Keystone stereographs and lantern slides 
are arranged conveniently for daily class- 
| room use, in all grades. 





| Write for a demonstration in your class- 
| room. 


| KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
| MEADVILLE, PA. 
| 
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Prang “Permodello” 
A new book of suggestions for the buyer of 
School Art Materials. It is free to teachers. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 E. 25th St. 
Chicago New York 
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Side by side with the blackboards 
at Dartmouth 


Working side by side with the blackboards at Dartmouth, 
Daylight Projection with the Spencer Delineascope and 
Trans-Lux Daylight Screen is a new force stimulating mental 
processes for both professors and under-grads 


The Spencer Delineascope and Trans-Lux Screen illustrate 
any subject—at any time in lecture room or laboratory—and 
in broad daylight 


Send the coupon for the story of Daylight Projection 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| Washington Correspondence pat ee, ee ee een hotel 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Monahan, S. C., O. R. C. tm. naa’ 
[wo administrative questions have been par- cates the probable success of the pupils in the Tuesday morning—Executive Session, mem- 
ticularly prominent before the Board of Educa- higher grade. bers only, Department of Superintendence, and 
n of the District of Columbia during the past (2) The use of the results of standard men certain allied departments, Music Hall and Hotel 
few months. One is the question of the platoon tal tests and achievement tests along with ball rooms. 
tem and whether or not it should be gener- scholarship, deportment and — = the Tuesday afternoon—Allied departments, hotel 
illy adopted 1 the District; he otk ~has to do other sual factors, as : basis for the classific: all rooms. 
vith the ae of hy to alled Pecos ln gb ntal ny ia ant og th _ Sort By Fre va high 1 Pate ag 8 P. M.—National Society for the 
"i schools. . Study of Education, Music Hall. , 
In the metal testing question, there has been (3) The introduction of courses of training in Wednesday morning—Publie Session, Depart- 
o much public discussion both pro and con. the city normal schools in the theory and prac ment of Superintendence, Music Hall. 

In October, 1922, the Board of Education author- tice of educational measurements in order that Wednesday afternoon—Allied departments, 

zed the employment of a special supervisor to their graduates may enter the teaching service hotel ball rooms. 
inaugurate and carry out program of “educa qualified to make appropriate use of standard Wednesday evening College Dinners. 
tional research” including mental testing and tests. Thursday morning—Meetings, topic groups, 
esting of progress by means of the standardized The District of Columbia board has just voted Department of Superintendence, hotel ball rooms 
achievement tests. Supervision was employed to renew its efforts to secure from Congress a and Music Hall. 
and standard tests put in use. Whether or not model compulsory school census and attendance Thursday afternoon—Public Session, Depart 
the results should be used as a basis of the law. The “Capper” Bill, discussed in these’ ment of Sup rintendence, Music Hall. 
classification of pupils became a subject of ques columns last year, which seems to be satisfac Thursday evening——Closing Public Session, 
tion, both within the school ranks and among tory to all concerned is to be pushed when Con Department of Superintendence, Music Hall. 
the school patrons. At the parent-teacher asso gress convenes. It failed to pass merely be Seven-minute speeches on controversial sub 
ciation meetings, the mental tests were the sub- cause of ' the precedent of other measures tak jects in education under the leadership of Super- 
ject of discussion more frequently than the other ing’ the time and attention of Congress. intendent John H. Beveridge, of Omaha, 

tests. Both have been thoroughly discussed at The socalled “teachers’ exemption” measure is Nebraska, will be one of the interesting features 
the school board meeting, and final action has also to be pushed by the board. A federal law of the Executive Session of the Department of 

é | ist been taken, continuing the system as now makes it illegal for a person to hold two govern- Superintendence on Tuesday morning. This dis- 

| n operation for the present school year and ex- pent positions if the combined salaries is more cussion will be followed by a business meeting 
tending it to other schools not reached during than $2,000 a year. This prevents the employ with nominations of officers from the floor. 

the past year. ment of many of the regular teaching staff in Ballot boxes for the election of officers will be 
In taking this action, the board followed the night schools. Also it prevents members of the open from 11:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. Wednesday. 
recommendations of the Superintendent of teaching staff from accepting special work in The Wednesday morning meeting will be de- 
Schools, adopting unanimously a set of recom the Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for voted to the curriculum with Dr. Edwin C. 
mendations prepared by him. In these resolu Vocational Education, and other government Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
the Board reaflirms its belief in the value education offices. Such work would be not only Pa., as presiding officer. Education and the fine 

the program of educational research in a financial gain to them but a professional gain arts will be the theme of the general sessions 
augurated, votes to employ an additional super and consequently to the school system of the Thursday afternoon and evening. A _ musical 
or to extend the program into the colored District. . program of unusual merit is planned for Thurs- 
pe Ri ae Mi cc ans sg Seago The Department of Superintendence a 0 of hotel rooms is un- 
nducted in the past. . The tentative program outlined for the fifty usually great. Communications regarding such 
The board also approves three specific item fifth annual meeting of the department of Super reservations should be addressed to Mr. Thomas 

f importance to the testing program: intendence in Cincinnati, beginning Saturday, Qyinlan. Chamber of Commerce. Cincinnati, 
] TI ablisl nt of opportunity classes February 21 and ending Thursday, February Ohio. The hotels are filled nearly to capacity 

, a avy “~ pr eee a ‘ile poo a ‘possible 26, is as follows: and plans are completed for reservation of rooms 
Vv ae a i it hae woeticte accelerated Monday morning-——Public Session, Department in private residences under the direction of the 





motions when the available evidence indi of Superintendence, Music Hall. Housing Committee 
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Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 





For Economical and Efficient Book 


Protection 


ALRAVEN 


school textbooks clean and neat appearing. 


. Book Covers protect, reinforce, and keep 


They elimi- 


nate the necessity and expense of frequent replacements. 


Made of tough Kraft paper, Walraven Book Covers pro- 


vide more than adequate protection. 


Corners and back, the 


points of greatest strain and wear, are doubly reinforced. 


Walraven Book Covers are attractive 


in appearance and 


are designed to be easily, quickly, and permanently adjusted 


to any book. 


They fit snugly, are flexible, and last longer 


Old, soiled covers can be removed at will, and readily replaced 


with new, clean, 


Walraven Covers at a very nominal cost. 


Two sizes will satisfy all requirements. 


lf your Jobber cannot supply your needs, write us. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 





SAVE 
School Books 


with Walraven 
Book Covers 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 


Write for 
free samples 
TODAY 











Second French Book 
By Jacob Greenberg. 


Cloth, 303 pages, 12 mo. 
Price, $1.20. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
York. 

This book is similar to the author’s first 
French book. It includes the uses of the sub- 
junctive, the infinitive, the article, preposition, 
singular verbs, and the most common idioms, 
and is intended for the students who have 
finished the first book and are ready for second 
and third year high school work. 

While the book is primarily a grammar it 
affords a series of reading lessons, and provides 
material for oral practice. The author has also 
introduced a series of illustrations which en- 
hance interest in the subject dealt with. 
Cumulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary. 

By Charles E. Smith. Cloth, 145 pages, price, 
$0.75. Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York, N. Y. 

This speller addresses itself to stenographers. 
Each lesson deals with sixteen words, the first 
twelve of which are respelled phonetically and 
defined. The shorthand equivalent for each 
word is supplied. The book is designed to widen 
the student’s range in the use of words. The 
definition for each is quite complete. 

Laboratory Manual 

By Carl William Gray and Claude W. Sandi- 
fur. Paper, 142 pages, illustrated. Price, $0.92. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This manual has been prepared in aid of the 
“Fundamentals of Chemistry” prepared by the 
same authors. Here a series of laboratory ex- 
periments are provided. Ample suggestions are 
also presented and complete directions are given 
as to the duties of the student in adjusting him- 
self to laboratory labors and customs. 

Heroes of the Sea 

By Chelsea Fraser, 406 pages, 8 vo., illus- 
trated. Price, $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


The author introduces his readers to the men 
who brave the sea under the most perilous con- 
ditions. He tells of the trials of the lighthouse 
keeper, the adventures of the coast guardsman, 
the thrills of the whaleman and the seal hunter. 
Then he spends hours with the submarine sailor, 
the deep-sea fisherman and the sea-plane pilot. 

His stories and descriptions are real. No 
fiction is indulged in. The reader is brought 
into touch with the brawny men who have and 
are still braving the terrors of the sea. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Guide. 

Cloth, octavo. Price, $5. The American So- 
ciety of Heating & Ventilating Engineers. New 
York City. 

This third edition of the yearbook, or guide, 
of heating and ventilating engineers’ society 
affords a review of the latest technical data 
available for engineers in the designing and in- 
stallation of heating and ventilating plants in 
industrial, institutional, and domestic buildings. 
For school men the most important section is 
that devoted to the synthetic air chart which 
engineers and sanitary experts use in determin- 
ing the right “comfort” condition of air in 
rooms. A valuable section of the book is made 
up of specifications and other information on the 
leading boilers, fans, etc., in the market. 


Stone’s Silent Reading 

By R. C. Stone and Helen de Werthern. Cloth, 
12 mo., 112 pages. Price, 80 cents. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

While it has been commonly supposed that 
silent reading can be taught only beginning with 
the third grade, the present book gives conclu- 
sive evidence that the thought and action-pro- 
voking advantages of the method can be gained 
even in the first grade. The present book is a 
genuine first reader in vocabulary, subject 
matter, arrangement and illustrations and would 
serve admirably for oral reading in connection 
with any basic series. It is, however, far more 
than a mere oral reader if only the teacher will 
use it in accordance with the method suggested 
in the preface. The work is not entirely silent 
reading as that term is understood later in the 
school course. It does, however, involve the 
silent recognition of words, the understanding 
and carrying out of directions for games and 


work, and various child activities common to the 
school, the playground and the home. The work 
is graded and leads to the true silent reading. 
Laboratory Manual for Biology 

John Giesen. Paper, octavo, 215 
Price, $1.80. Bruce Publishing Company. 

This book provides an extensive laboratory 
guide for college biology and covers also the 
work usually offered for premedical and pre- 
dental courses in fundamental embryology. 

The classic specimens—frog, protozoa, plants, 
coelenterata; segmented, flat, and round worms; 
arthropoda, and chordata—are taken up in de- 
tail. 

The section on embryology uses the chick as 
the fundamental example. 


pages. 


Comprehensive History Tests 
By E. C. Witham. Four tests. Published 

by the J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Tests I and 2 are intended for the seventh 
grade and cover the period from the discovery 
of America to the first battles of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Tests 3 and 4 are intended for 
the eighth grade and carry the questions along 
to the end of the Civil war. The tests are of 
the incomplete sentence type and _ require 
supplying one, or at most, two words. They 
involve crucial happenings only and provide a 
comprehensive survey of our history. 


Introduction to Economics 

By Alvin S. Johnson. Revised. Cloth, 480 
pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This book differs from other texts in econ- 
omics in that it presents a series of principles, 
stated without undue dogmatic formality, but 
developed from concrete and practical study of 
actual economic conditions as they exist in the 
world of today. The book is thus free from 
theorizing and speculation and avoids many of 
those disputed and controversial subjects which 
mar many textbooks. It will be objected by 
some teachers that the student will fail to get 
the relations of economics to social sciences, and 
that the work outlined does not comprehend 
definitely many generalizations and fundamen- 
tal elements of the subject improved by the law 
of nature, by human conscience, etc. So far as 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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HOW OFTEN 


ARE YOUR PIANOS 
WELL PLAYED? 


HAT standards do you set up in 

music? Would you accept a re- 
sult one cent out in arithmetic, one 
word with the letters missing or 
changed in spelling—a reading lesson 
without inflection? 
How can you insure the same stand 
ards in music? 


By Hearing It Well Played On 


DUO-ART 


th AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 






































An Essential Feature of 
School Hygiene 


ILSON Rolling Front Wardrobes save space 


and construction cost, eliminating the need of 


cloakrooms. They provide ample room for pupils’ cloth- 
ing as well as being thoroughly ventilated. The fronts 
roll upward, out of sight and out of the way. Additional 
blackboard surface may be provided, if required. 


Ask us for 40-page catalog No. 14 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 
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DEVOE SCHOOL COLORS 


Flattery as a 
Factor in Education 


It is not only flattering to a student to 
know that he is getting the best, but it 
is inspiring to him as well. When you 
supply him with Devoe School Colors 
you can impress upon him four facts: 


|.—that you are giving him the best 
colors obtainable to work with. 


2.—that these colors have been 


chosen to give him an earnest 
app-eciation of genuine color 
beauty. 


a“ 


that the colors have been selected 
for their purity and true color 
tone. 

4.—that the same company which 

makes these colors supplies 

materials to many of the 

world’s foremost artists. 


And the wpression that these facts make 
upon the students is as important as the 
facts themselves! 


DEVOE 


SCHOOL COLORS 


Manufactured by 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
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SUOUETSOREDEGTOOTLOLONTASTINOOET TOOT ETN OOTROES OT ENUANOOE ONE NO ENO EOOnOnOoeriNT 


LLL COSOUCEOESEOEEEULOGERARERGCLEURECESUSULOEOOOOESSLULOCOSOCE DAGESOUEU ED ERA EOR ER EREoER? 


Just Published 
BOOK THREE 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














The publication of the Third Book completes this series for Grades Three 
o Eight, both inclusive Attractive, up-to-date, and teachable, the Pilot books 
have immediately established themselves in the front rank of successful texts 


Copyrighted 1923 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL 

FOR GRADES ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR 
BOOK ONE 
FOR GRADES THREE AND FOUR 

BOOK TWO 

FOR GRADES FIVE AND SIX 
Copyrighted 1924 


BOOK THREE 
FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 


rien 
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623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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TEAGHING: A BUSINESS 


3y M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


A practical manual of common sense in school 
management. Helpful and readable. A sound and 
interesting aid to elementary teachers. 

Just Published. Mailing Price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the sea, 
among the rocks and kelp, but when the moon shines 
they come up on the beach to play. What they do, 
and what fun they have, is shown in forty of the 
prettiest colored pictures ever set before first-grade 
children. A jolly book, carefully graded, with extra 
large type. 

Just Published. Mailing Price, 65 Cents 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


By using the project method and the socialized- 
recitation plan 


USE DEFFENDALL’S 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


Ten projects to a year Plenty of grammar 
BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c.; 
BOOK II, Grade 1X, 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET 221 EAST 20th STREET 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Horace Mann New Second Reader 
Just Published 

The NEW SECOND READER, like its recently published 
predecessors, the NEW PRIMER and the NEW First 
READER, takes advantage of the cumulative effect 
of a series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. Interesting, new, 
and of permanent value. Illustrations ail in color. 
Teacher’s Edition now ready. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By a method at once unique and interesting, it 
teaches logical thinking and independent reasoning. 
Understanding is the keynote of this series. Num- 
ber work is related to the pupil’s daily life. Prob- 
lems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral work 
constant. Admirably adapted to teaching project 
method lessons. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


In this series history and civics are made real. The 
material is skilfully chosen and interestingly pre- 
sented, with a strict adherence to truth. Brimming 
over with the spirit of good citizenship. 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th year) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY (6th year) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th and 8th year) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th year and Jr. H. S.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago Boston 

















Why Teach 


Business Organization? 


No other subject opens up to the young man or 
the young woman so many avenues of advancement. 

Business Organization charts the way to progress, 
and shows to the student in graphic form the oppor- 
tunities that lie before him. It teaches the funda- 
mental principles on which all sound business 1s 
founded. 


Business Organization should not be confined to 
students of commercial subjects, as every high school 
boy is a potential business man. 

Business Organization and Administration is 
easily taught. The subject is even more concrete 
and teachable than commercial law or economics. 


Business Organization and Administration 
By Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
New York University 
has paved the way to the introduction of this funda 
mental business subject in more than one thousand 
schools—both public and private—in this country. 


Text $1.40 
Teacher’s Handbook Free to Teachers 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Substantial Board Casings 
Covered Heavy Weight Cloth 
Outer Covering Dark Blue 


Durable Flexible Cloth Hinge 





) 


Heavy Black Enamel Eyelets 
Twin Nickel Hinged Rings 
Standard Spacing Punch Centers 


Undoubted Quality Values 














FILLERS IN ALL REGULAR SIZES AND RULING STYLES 
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Banded in packages, liberal count of sheets. Punched standard holes, distance be- —— 
\) tween centers as listed to fit Keystone Binders. Margin Ruled numbers have line ruling B 
. . . . . G 
on both sides of the sheet. Details furnished on application. 


SOLD BY PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 


MADE, QUALITY GUARANTY, BY THE 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY, HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 





t is sane, workable, and conser- 


On Pacific Frontiers 
pt. Carl Rydell. Cloth, 12 mo., 267 
Price, $1.36. The World Book Co., 


\ sailor’s adventures form the subject matter 
s interesting book. And this sailor is no 

is hero of a novelist’s brain, but a real 
who tells with utmost simplicity the story 
fe from the day when he deserted from 
wedish avy ul itil he settled down in 
Manila as superinte ende nt of the government’s 


| school During 25 crowded years he 
ventured all over the Pacific from the Artic 
to the South Sea islands and from Frisco 


Japan—as sailor, seal “pirate,” sea-otter 

ter, wrecker, salmon fisher, Alaskan miner. 
At times storming, frequently heroic, and al- 
ways picturesque, the author is entirely un- 
ffected and calm in his recital and quite a bit 
umorous. Boys will thoroughly enjoy the 

k more than any fiction. 
We and Our Health 

E. Geo. Payne. Cloth, octavo, 86 pages. 
American Viewpoint Society, New York. 

This is a serious text in health education, 


which conveys its lessons in informal story form, 


well illustrated and typographically unlike a 
school book. The argument for health habits 
ideals is introduced in two preliminary 


ers in which the health of Indian children 
medieval peoples is described and con- 
sted with the health and health habits of 
t-day children and adults. The remaining 
chapters take up the importance in health of 
f h air, exercise, rest, cleanliness, care of the 
eeth, correct posture, right food, and accident 
vention. The purpose and plan of the book 
entirely sound, the method and content are 
a vast advance over the conventional treatment. 
Supervised Study in the Elementary School 

By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. Cloth, 473 
pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In this book the author has extended his dis- 
cu wy of supervised study in the high school 
to the elementary school. In the first half of the 
ks he shows how the general plan of class 
agement must be changed and how children 


al oO! 


27 





can be taught to study. In the second half speci- tor of physical education in his work of directing 


fic suggestions are made for applying the adult and school classes. 
method to the teaching of language, arithmetic, 
the social subjects, and the arts. 


Junior High School Mathematics | 


Geography Journeys in Distant Lands 
;y Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam 


’arker. Cloth, 152 pages, illustrated. Silver, 

By Wm. Ledley Vosburgh, Frederick William Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Gentleman, and Jasper O. Hassler. Revised This is the first of a series of four geo- 
Edition. Cloth, 255 pages. The Macmillan Co.  praphik It dea with geographic journeys 
New York. nto selected countries and is a departure from 
Eighth grade work. It provides in part one tne revular georr: iphies in that it covers the 
a review of arithmetic, a study of percentage, everal countries with greater thoroughness. 
simple business problems of the home, the farm, The illustratior show how mankind lives and 
and the city. Part two takes up mensuration works and affords an intimate knowledge of the 
f plane and solid geometric figures. battle between man and the elements of nature. 
Publicity and the Public School In the present volume the student is carried 
Clyde R. Miller and Fred Charles. Cloth, 12 into the Tigris and Euphrates, the Nile, the 
mo. Price, $1.20. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Congo region, the Mediterranean, Switzerland, 
Mass. the Rhine river and delta lands, also the north- 

The authors of this book—a schoolmaster in ands bordering on the seas. 


charge of the publicity of the Cleveland schools 
and a newspaper man who has specialized on 
school news for a large Cleveland daily—sum- , ‘ 

: : : oat ] iT agar an upert P. Sorelle 
marize the entire philosophy of school publicity , ha or rt A — ie d R Publi 4 "C lle. 
. | AreES oro 1 ine - 
in the last paragraph: tOUn, 144 pages. 1e “rege Fublisning Vom 
pany, Chicago. 


Applied Business English and Applied Business 
Correspondence 


“School publicity must have as its only object 2 
the telling of the story of education. If it is a Those who are engaged in the business world 
good story, true, and interesting, the reader wil] Know its language. The authors have here de- 
draw from it those inferences which will win vised a book that deals with the grammar that 


his confidence and enlist his support.” must go with good business English. The les- 
This book outlines the needs for publicity of 5°75 Cover word studies, modifications of speech, 
a inh 4 punctuati ‘apitalization and correspondence. 

a school system in the community which it inctuation, capitalization and corresponden 
serves and within the schools themselves. It The text also concerns itself with the common 


suggests available media for carrying school errors that assert themselves in business corres- 
news, and shows how these may be used. It pondence, and seeks to obviate them. 
defines the term “news” and makes clear the All Spanish Method Short Course 
relations of school authorities and the press; By Guillermo Hall. Cloth, 451 pages, illus- 
it points out many practical methods for getting trated. Price, $2.40. World Book Co., Yonkers 
results and warns against pitfalls. It is but New York. 
if g 3 s ld arg strongly - . : . 
navure a the *? aplicity: it shou “Rag od Aaa The plan of this textbook is to provide the 
, > di a r do a. ; 

the value of publicity; it is a pity teacher with ample conversation material and to 
not argue just as heartily against the nuisance far <1] se pr Maio d a +3 

} t afford drill exercises in sentence construction. 
of srepnnanis and the evil “press agenting” 


into which some school publicity degenerates. ecmiane dels ae dan Gaia a" 

Games, Contests, and Relays The several lessons are accompanied by illus- 
S. C. Staley. Cloth, octavo, 354 pages. Price, trations. These cover a range of subjects, all of 

$3. A. S. Barnes Co. which are in themselves informational and 
This group of mass physical recreation activ- render the text more impressive. 


ities has been collected by an experienced direc- (Concluded on Page 137) 
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There are 


better maps 


just as there are better texts and better 
heating plants. 


A map can be colored in such a way that 
children will unconsciously be attracted 


JOHNSTON- to it by its appealing beauty. 
Then, too, the amount of material that 
NYSTROM goes on a map can be so accurately 
MAPS gauged that all vital information is shown 
; without overcrowding. All material can 
COST NO be seen by the pupil in the back row. 
MORE Extraordinarily long life can be built into 
a map by not temporizing with the quality 
THAN of material that goes into it. 
ORDINARY All of these things are evident in Johns- 
ton-Nystrom maps. Compare them and 
MAPS see just what a difference there is in maps. 


Our new catalog S.J. 
is just off the press. 
Let us send to you a 
complimentary copy. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 
2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

























































Set 24-Tunnell’s Ancient and Classical History 


Size 40x52 inches; 38 maps; price on adjustable steel stands $58.00. 
This series covers the field of Ancient History as outlined by the 
famous Committee of Seven. The thirty-eight maps in the set furnish 
the geographical background necessary for an understanding of this 
field of history. 
Outstanding features of this set are: 
(1) The close relation between the name of each map and the 
topics studied in this field. 
) The two general reference maps; 
) The proportional distribution of the maps over the entire 
field; and 
(4) The emphasis placed on the location in time of each map. 
The set is listed as follows: 
2. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
3. The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
4. Ancient Peoples. 
5. Ancient Empires. 
6. The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 
A 
8 
9 





The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 
Greek and Phenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 

. The Greek States, 490 B. C. 
10. The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
11. The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B. C. 
12. The Peloponnesian War. 
13. Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 
14. The Rise of Macedonia. 
15. Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 
16. Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B. C. 
17. Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 200 B. C. 
18. The City of Athens. 
19. General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 
20. Aetolian and Archaen Leagues, 229 B. C. 
22. The City of Rome. 
23. General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 
24. The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B. C. 
25. Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
26. The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 
27. The Roman World, 218 B. C. 
28. The Roman World, 133 B. C. 
29. General Reference Map of Roman World. 
30. Ce#sar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B. C. 
41. The Roman World, 44 B. C. 
32. The Roman World, 14 A. D. 
33. The Roman World, 117 A. D. 
34. The Roman World, 337 A. D. 
35. Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time of Christ. 
36. Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A. D. 
37. Mohammedan Conquests at Their Height, 750. 
38. Migrations to 476 A. D. 
39. Europe After the Migrations, 500 A. D. 
40. Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 


Maps in set—tripod or bracket..................... $58.00 
Any map in these sets mounted on cloth and rollers. .$3.50 
Any map in steel case on spring rollers.............. $7.00 


Representatives wanted. 


TUNNELL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 
THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 

For All Your Textbooks. 

ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 


—. 


sm 












NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
KEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR 
NG WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 
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The Best Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 56% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave 1311 Prairie Ave. 


























cAnnouncing 


SCHOOL BONDS 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Haphazard policies in financing school build- 
ing programs cannot endure. If it is necessary 
for a community to issue bonds in order to pay 
for school buildings, the wisest and soundest 
procedure should be followed. 

Here, in this book, Dr. Fowlkes presents in a 
volume, the essentials for the proper issuance, 
marketing, recording of bonds, etc. It will be of 
tremendous service as a handbook for city school 
superintendents, boards of education and state 
departments of public instruction. 


The book includes 42 tables, 17 forms, 4 dia- 
grams and 3 inserts. 


Cloth, 180 pages Price, 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Constitution 


its essentials. 


eight. 





of the United States 


With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed anal- 
ysis of its provisions and helpful questions 


that aid in understanding and remembering 


More than four thousand classified and 
graded problems for classes from the fourth 
to the eighth year. Two books, one for grades 


four to six, and one for grades seven and 





high school. 





























N York 

D. C. HEATH ©€@ COMPANY Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco yo ool 














The Constitution of 
Our Country 


By FRANK A. REXFORD 


Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of New York, 


and CLARA L. CARSON 


Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh High School, 


Meets the requirements of those states demanding 
special attention to teaching the Constitution 


This little book portrays the interesting history of 


1. The Making of the Constitution 
2. The Mayflower Compact 

3. The Declaration of Independence 
4. The Bill of Rights 


° e 5. The Consti i Itself 
Gannon and Jackson’s Drill Excercises lesananiiigianiiaacs 
and Problems in Arithmetic 


The authors express the aim to encourage every 
American boy and girl to 


1. Appreciate the ideals of our forefathers 
2. Understand the principles of our Constitution 
3. Assume gladly and wisely the obligations of citizenship 


Suitable for seventh and eighth grades and junior 
206 pages. 


American Book Company 


New York City 





330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Bullwhacker 

By William F. Hooker. Cloth, 167 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.00. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This is one of a series of books on western 
pioneer life. The author tells of his experiences 
as a bullwhacker, an occupation now unknown, 
in the country west of the Missouri river. It 
deals with a most interesting period in the 
pioneer history of the west. The book is written 
in vivid style and provides most interesting 
reading. 

White Sox 

By William T. Lapp. Cloth, 82 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $0.80. World Book Company, 
New York. 

The development of the reindeer herds of 
Alaska is one of the notable achievements of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. It is particularly 
the notable achievement of two agents of the 
bureau, the late Dr. Jackson, who first brought 
reindeer to Alaska, and Mr. Wm. T. Lapp under 
whose wise direction the herds have prospered 
and have been the chief source of prosperity for 
the Alaskan natives. 

The present book is not a story of Mr. Lapp’s 
work, nor yet of the growth of the reindeer in- 
dustry, but an intimate account of the life and 
habits of the reindeer. It is written for children 
in the middle grades in rather vivid narrative 
and conversational style. Mother reindeer and 
her calf, White Sox, have some thrilling adven- 
tures which are sure to delight boys and girls. 
The book will be exceedingly useful as a geo- 
graphical reader. 

The Kelpies 

Mrs. Etta Austin Blaisdell. Cloth, 147 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $0.65. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

A charming little supplementary reader for 
first and second grades. It tells of the adven- 
tures and merry games of the “kelpies” who live 

the bottom of the sea and who come to the 
shore to play among the rocks, and on the sands 
when the tide is out. 

Pitman Shorthand Dictionary 

New Era Edition. Cloth, 336 pages. Price, 
$ Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

The first Pitman’s shorthand dictionary ap- 


peared in 1846 and contained twelve thousand 
words. Since that time ten editions have been 
printed at intervals of time. The present, elev- 
enth, edition contains over sixty thousand words, 
a special list of proper names, and lists of gram- 
maloguges, contractions and phrase logograms. 
The introduction presents the basic principles 
of the system and many special rules for ad- 
vanced writers. The publishers have given the 
entire work a most thorough and painstaking 
treatment for the elimination of errors. 
The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook 

By A. Frederick Collins. Cloth, 384 
illustrated. Price, $2. Thomas $Y. 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

A carefully written treatise on electricity and 
electrical machines and devices prepared by an 
electrical inventor for boys. 


pages, 
Crowell 


Prehistoric Man 

By Mary B. Boyle. Cloth, 135 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $0.85. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

This book for supplementary and library use 
is conservative in its views and seeks to present 
the results of actual findings and widely used 
theories concerning the lives of primitive 
peoples. 

Essential Language Habits 

Book II by Esther M. Cowan, Annette Betz, 
W. W. Charters. Cloth, 307 pages, illustrated. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago. 

This book presents the work for the fifth and 
sixth grades. The work is carefully motivated 
and projects as well as drill are carefully em- 
phasized. 

Essentials of Economics 

By Fred Rogers Fairchild, Ph.D. Cloth, 542 
pages. Illustrated. The American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston. 

This careful presentation of essential facts 
and principles of economics is especially in- 
tended for high school classes. The author has 
avoided any discussions of origins and of de- 
batable problems but has pursued a middle 
course of accepted matter which students in 
their teens may be expected to understand fully 
and apply in their observations and daily con- 





tacts with life. The usually accepted order of 
topics is followed, and each chapter is concluded 
with a series of problems and questions for fur- 
ther study. 


Occupational Information in the Elementary 
School 

By Thomas Cooks McCracken and Helen Etta 
Lamb. Cloth, 250 pages. Price $1.90. Hough- 
ton Mifflln Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

This book holds to the rather extreme view 
that occupational information should be given 
beginning with the first grade and provides a 
vast amount of useful and helpful suggestions 
for introducing occupational and industrial facts 
into the work of the primary and middle grades. 
We cannot but feel that the authors have “‘over- 
worked” their case and that much of the ma- 
terial they have recommended may well be 
adapted to school use for general informational 
and cultural purposes. 

Open Gates 

3y Susan Thompson Spaulding and Francis 
Trow Spaulding. Cloth, 384 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Old favorites and new make up the selected 
poems for pupils of junior high school age in 
this book. Each is to be an “open gate” to the 
enjoyment of poetry. Two of the selections mar 
the book by their frank pagan conception of life. 
The Preparation of Calvin Coolidge 

By Robert A. Woods. Paper, 284 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York City. 

A glowing, appreciative campaign document. 
Our Presidents 

James Morgan. Cloth, 326 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

This book is a series of brief biographies of 
“our presidents,” prepared in popular form for 
the general reader. It is intended to convey not 
only the chief characteristics and the leading 
events in the life of each man but also to carry 
along a general outline of our national history. 
For schoolroom use the book has some very 
obvious defects due to the author’s enthusiasm 
for his subject and his desire to point out strik- 
ing and unique characteristics and events. 
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ORIGINAL | 
20th CENTURY 
SOAP | | 


“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 


| OBERTSON’S PRODUCT 


SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


TRIUMPH 


| 
| 
NEW | 
LIQUID SOAP | 





in America” 
“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, 


IND. 


; , | i} is a smooth velvety 
is the most economical | product producing an 
as well as the most sat- | abundance of lather 
isfactory material for | and cleanses thorough- 
cleansing purposes. For | ly. It is made of abso- 

| schools it is  unsur- I lutely pure vegetable 

| passed in cleaning | oil. 

woodwork, desks, fur- I) | 





niture, and all floor | | 
cleaning. It keeps slate | 


for school children be- 


| 
It is the ideal soap | 
cause it is odorless and | 


} 
blackboards from be- antiseptic. _Will not in- 
coming glossy. Cleans | | jure the skin. Wounds, 
off the chalk marks and OUS. eSith enefeial | 
| — ‘oa an oe | results, instead of the 
‘ite ole Bs gga pM | ill effects of so many 
are us soaps. New Triumph 
| the _ manufacture of | Liquid Soap is 20% 
Original 20th Century | | ere ee Reg- 


Soap. istered U. S. Pat. Office. 


| 


ROBERTSON’S PRODU CTS INCLUDE A PRODUCT | 
t 








FOR EVERY CLEANING PURPOSE 


We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


| Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 














Subscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 
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Adjustable Window Shades..... ee eee Filing Systems ............++- Natural Science Apparatus .... Stair Treads ...........seee0:: 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ oc octnsecenee i  -ac eccaceaneeteces Natural Science Cabinets ...... Stairways ....eseeeeeseeeeeees 
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Antipanie Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparatus ........... Fireproof Doors ............++- PAPET os eeeesecceeereesneees: Steam Boiler Pipes ............ 
Architectural Bronse and Chemical Toilets ............00- Fireproof Floors and Partitions Paper Baling Presses ......... Steam Covering ........ses+:- 
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Blackboards—Composition ..... ME s60006.65:406000440¥% Gymnasium Apparatus ........ Plumbing .....++-eeesereeesers Terra Cotta .....sessessesesees 
SE fev sie acatanhaseneens EE esr ieiveaneess SEN 664053944946006s000000 Plumbing Fixtures ............ Theatre Chairs ......+-sseseees 
Blackboard Paints ............. Dictionary Holders ............ Hardware Specialties ......... Portable Schoolhouses ......... Theatre Curtains ........ eceeee 
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BOMCTS  recccccccccccsccccscns Directory Tablets ............- Heating Apparatus ............ rinting Equipment ..........- hermometers .....++.se+eeeee+ 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. Disinfestant® § ...ccccccsesccces Heating and Ventilating........ Projecting Machines .......... Tile ....... es eescesescescecees 
Boiler Thermometers .......... Display Fixtures ...........6.. FA ae ee Projecting Microscopes ........ Time Recording Systems........ 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... Domestic Science Equipment... OE pa cdsdscctccsesaconess PUMPS oe eeeeeeeeecceeseeneees Toilet Paper ....++++seseeeeees 
Bookcases—Sectional .......... Benches.... Stoves.... Janitor Supplies ..ccccccecccces DD ocdebnndedteseceseces Tools 00006eeeeese se eeeeeereees 
UN 5.6056 06.09524405.000 Doors and Sashes.............. Kindergarten Supplies ......... Ranges ...sssesseeeesseceecees Light Woodworking ......... 
SE eeu bpddehosasenesdinsess Electrical Equipment .......... Laboratory Equipment ........ Record Systems .......+++++++- Metal Working .......+++. ese 
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Common Brick ............::. TORIED occccccccccccscecccees Lath-Metal ....cccccccccccccces Regulators (Heat) .......6++65: Typewriters ...... ee ae 
Bronze Tablets y Drinking Fountains ........... ES Ee Roofing ....sseeeescccseccecces Urinals ...... steteseeeeeeeeene 
Se re bacesenssseneess Sum ..-:..........00.., Library Shelving ............0- Rubber Matting ............... Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
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Building Engineers ............ Electrical Equipment .......... 0 aie i it ee RR a Sanitary Appliances .......... Ventilating Apparatus ........ 
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WALL 
CLOCK, 


CLOCK, beautiful in appearance, 
carefully constructed and _ tested, 
weemeg Practical and simple, yet economical 
wames}| to purchase and maintain—this in a 
few words describes the new Niagara 
Wall Clock. 
Made in two sizes—8” and 12” dials, with 
clear, plain Arabic numerals—Cases of oak 
finely built and of the finest finish, presenting 
an unequalled appearance. 


THE NIAGARA WALL CLOCK REQUIRES 
NO WINDING. It is operated by two self- 
contained, standard No. 6 dry cells with no 
expensive outside wiring. No oiling or peri- 
odic cleaning is required and yet, with all 
these time saving advantages, it is reasonably 
priced and guaranteed. 

After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being in- 
stalled in 22 schools in New York City. 


“TheNIAl 














Let us send you our prices and full information 


NIAGARA CLOCK CORPORATION 
2964 MAIN STREET BUFFALO,N. Y. 
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HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK 
Jet Black 


Ageproof — Fadeproof 
Chemical-Proof 


TTENDANCE and class- 

room records of many 
schools and colleges are written 
in HIGGINS’ Eternal Ink, 
which renders them proof to 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals 
and fire. 





For general office and class- 
room use, HIGGINS’ Eternal 
cannot be excelled. 





Fine penmanship specimens are 
enhanced and permanently pre- 


ins > Fie served when Eternal is used. 
<= IR ‘ 





Every Pen stroke is recorded 
in its proper strength ,while clarity and sharp- 
ness of the writing are assured because of the 
dense-black structure of the ink. 


For best results in office and classroom, specify, 
—insist upon HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK. 


Made Only By 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LONDON 





























Ten Reasons Why 


1. Sticks Tight 
Dries Fast 


Lasts Longer 


Pleasant Odor 
Creamy White 


WN 














— . Costs Less 
comin. . Clean—no muss 
sowneys . Convenient sowvges 


LUBUYLE LET: 


‘a 
CONH UD 


° Needs No Water PULOOOLOLOD 
10. Ready for Instant Use 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


“Sticks Like a Brother’’ 


That 3,000 schools use Gluey Paste vouches for its good- 
ness. Gluey is especially made for school use—every 
feature about it has been made to overcome some objec- 
tion common to other pastes. The only paste just like 
a tube of Gluey is another tube of Gluey Paste. Uni- 
formity is the thing. Uniform goodness, uniform econ- 
omy and uniform satisfaction to the user is found in 
every tube of Gluey Paste. 


SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE TUBE 


If you are not familiar with Gluey Paste 10c will 
bring a full size tube for trial. To use it once—is to 
use it always. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 


DEPT. 12 COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
DEPT. 12, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


I enclose 10c; send me the—Big Tube of Gluey— 
NAME. 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN AND STATE 

SCHOOL 
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‘I’m strong for them!” 


“Janitors ain’t supposed to know 
much—but you can take it from me 
that they knows lots more about 
waste baskets than some of the folks 
what makes ‘em—and more than 
a heap of the folks what buys ‘em. 





“F’rinstance, as a janitor in good 
standin’, I knows that these here wire baskets may be 
strong in some ways—but I’ve dent- 
ed a lot of ’em out of shape and into 
the scrap heap ‘cause they dribbles 
paper through to the floor. Then, 
take these here wicker things. Might 
be all right for holdin’ some things 
but holdin’ paper is one of the 

things they’re poorest at. 
‘Baskets like them [| don’t like 
and the boss man don't like the way 
they dies so young. (He ain't 
caught onto the reason yet.) But 
I am sure strong for them VUL-COT baskets. They 
does what they’re supposed to do—and they don’t have 
no trouble livin’ up to their five year guarantee ‘cause 
they is one kind of basket no wise janitor ever wants 
to smash.” 

Most School Supply Houses and Stationers 

carry VUL-COT wm stock. Tell us if yours does 

not—and we will see that you are supplied. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 

Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore 
Rochester, San Francisco, Birmingham, Denver, Greenville, St. Louis. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 








Spencerian 






For more than fifty years Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these smooth- 
writing, long-wearing pens for their 
work. 


Twelve school pens—three of each number 
by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


] College, fine point, double clastic 
Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
School, fine point; semi-elastic 

17Intermediate, medium point; stiff action 


eed 


School Pens 











DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 





| Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 





Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. Es; 














SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either stvle of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 


) SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 


BOSTON INKWELL 





a” 
SQUIRES No. 12 
‘OMMON SENSE INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 60 
BOSTON INKWELL 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 1144”, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


713 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Little fingers writing in school like the Are You Improving the Writing 


pencil with the “rounded-edges’”’ In Your Schools This Term? 
and the smooth, soft, Correct teaching will help considerably but the best results 


“6 _-y ino’ les cannot be obtained with poor tools. If pencils are dull, 
easy-running lead. blunt and stubby, writing cannot be improved, for pupils 
find it impossible to write naturally. 


At But Little Cost 

Assure Sharp-Pointed Pencils 
| The many schools throughout the world which have installed Apsco 
Pencil Sharpeners find it a simple matter to improve writing— 
ais q correct teaching plus sharp-pointed pencils which Apsco sharpeners 
9 produce. T here are twelve different Apsco models, all equipped with 
I [- ‘ N ~~ ER- A solid steel twin milling cutters and many other exclusive features— 
one of which best meets your need. Why delay longer—the cost is 

SO little! 




















The name is 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer 
or Write Us for School Booklet 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 31-J. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago, IIL. 


THE DEXTER 


Sharpens all sizes of pencils 
and crayons. Will produce 
fine, medium or blunt points. 
Solid steel twin milling cutters 
cease sharpening when point 
is preduced. Chip receptacle 
of either transparent or col- 
ored celluloid. 





SHARPENER 






































“Anti-Dust” Compressed Crayons 










Are 
a Hygienic 
i 3 Economical 











Read how one School Board 


Y( sLENIC, because of their heavy y specific grav overcame short time 
ity, due to our improved process of compression. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF FREEMANSBURG BOROUGH 


The particles of the crayon, when erased, drop to caeeaseren eanateee fenets 

4 _- aw : a 5 rm September 16, 1924 
the bottom of the blackboard, instead of flying about Asbestos Buildings Company, 
the schoolroom. 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Economical, because their great tensile strength The two 2-room Asbestos Portable Buildings which you 








C : s s give entire satisfacti School Board; the 
neatanbe wake sreakave. old us give entire sati faction to the Sch : 
prevents W asteful break = teachers and school children enjoy them; the rooms are cozy, 

| In round square and hexagonal shapes. comfortable and commodious and the buildings present an 
. : - . . a all outward appearance of permanence. 

“A nti-dust Crayons can be obtained from a A number of those who opposed the idea of portable 
sre: -we w ‘nd samples and full intor buildings begin to realize that the Board has done well to 
jobbers ; or we will send sa I purchase them. In fact, it is the most economical proposition 
mation on request. ever undertaken by the Board—four comfortable rooms, fully 

. = equipped at the cost of one bare room of a permanent brick, 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks stone or concrete structure. 
; — — ' I snmpard @aine Respectfully 
‘ mmende t rade eacher ’ 1 grea 11d toward gain a? . 
mete are “e “ dey Sa ~ J. W. Hoffman, 
g and holding the interest pu] g yard talks. 


Secretary 


a Se bel f ratal d le h ) ' dil; 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. Nh tntmie, 








[ "(111i a—<<_“£. °° = om 
Y 7 y . ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
11 East 42d New Y ork Dept. S, 2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog featuring Fireproof Asbestos 
Portable Schools 


Street 


Name 


Address ; | 
sce sis tei ec cece teas cise as sale Sir eh names Ss au Gh Gila ay ou a ed Sa 
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MASTER CHART 
Du le DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS l T b ] Fl ff 
Thcch wo ingei” eair Tae a i ‘ONC() Steel Tubular Flag Sta 
KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK lozest etaotar | | N Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
Mo han half llio stude se <_< T 22 “ 
au wurtapstry | onc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 
In over 500 institutions, theft, keys, and O72 z i” 3 ro ' C ‘arrier, so that flag flies free, 
locker worries have been eliminated. 7378 | z} 612 | | 
A guaranteed lock, built like a safe, ora Ye Be | instead of wrapping around Flag } 
with 64,000 combinations. losar7 | Fema 7, } Staff 
You will — 2 long step toward rais-j 42 i £4 ¢ 22 Sta " _— 
ing your locker system to : higher re — ; s.. P : . / 
undeed of efficiency by sastalinn’ the f Oy | ZI 2 ~ | Can be furnished in any height. | >) 
Dudley. $O7093 } 29} 21/7 ye . . . 4 < _ “g = 
F en Se Write for prices and information 7 = 
ogive | 6l|2asizg 
losve2 | ar  ™ Lae } é 4 
D Ney ss how to erect. 





Master Chart Service 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


We furnish a Master Chart with every 
order. This identifies each lock, shows 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free its combination and the student, making 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be _ it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
picked or forced. Get the full details and keep an accurate check, in the 
and our special low price to institutions. shortest possible time. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 


Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 





Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 











FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately 





STEEL FURNITURE that lasts 


These stools and chairs as used in your Drafting Rooms, 
Laboratories, and Class Rooms will withstand daily rough 
usage for years 





Write us your requirements. 
ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Michigan 


Ask for Catalog 


Federal 
Steel 





No. 1018 
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Fixture 5 Table Chair 
: Equip Your Schools 

Company ; The frar hese Stools 
with ar Chairs are t uilt entirely 
Chicago Fir is! ed ys a . ee a3 
FEDERAL Pa Pat ee 
No. 25 mfortat Seats f nist o4 ie 
Steel Lockers Adjustable-Revolving No. 200 oe 

and Shelving Drafting Room Stool Laboratory Stool 




















Magnified 225 Diameters = 


This is what the tip of a fly’s leg is like when seen thru 
the 


Ultralens Microscope $ 
At last the high powered microscope is 7 50 


QUALITY SCENERY 
As Produced by Us 


within the reach of all who wish to study, 
observe and experiment with the vast world 
of minute objects that are invisible to the 
naked eye. A remarkable discovery enables for Complete 
us to manufacture the Ultralens Microscope Outfit, 
(magnifies 225 diameters) for one-eighth prepaid 
the usual cost. EASY TO USE 
Any amateur can immediately start using his Ultralens 
to examine the edge of a razor, the mesh of a cotton 
shirt, the bacteria in dirty water. No technical training 
required, yet hundreds of scientists and teachers are 
using this instrument today. It is at once interesting, 
instructive, and scientific. Gives enormous magnification 
and perfect definition. 

COMPACT 
The Ultralens Microscope comes packed in a beautiful 
Bakelite case with full instructions that anyone who can 
read can understand. Lenses of 125x and 325x objec- 
tives can be furnished at $1.50 each. 


ORDER TODAY 
Order direct from this advertisement and get your Ultra- 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC 
lens Microscope now. Fully guaranteed. If, however, 


you desire more information before purchasing we will Established 1889 
gladly send free descriptive literature. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS CORP. 


Dept. 204 MILTON, PA. 





Gives greater utility and is more Artistic. 


Write for our New Catalogue and Get the Facts. 





Stage Scenery - Velour Curtains - Stage Lighting. 





COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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. — = Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 




















detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet : 

venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With : H 

the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildingscan be ® all state code educational requirements. ' 

; taken down and moved to another location without mutils ating in the least any of ‘ . 

the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you a Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 

full details We are specialists in Sectional Schox 1 construction. P . + 

THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. (ff 
Pp ———————————————————— 
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Ch . Af a. f v 

lef Flying Eagle 

used Picture Writing as a method of com- 

munication between tribes in the early days. 
ow simple writing is to-day! 

A slip of paper, a pencil, and, what the 


Indians needed numerous crude pictures for, 
we can write in a few words. 


EAGLE PENCILS 


made by the largest pencil factory in the 
world—are the most perfect pencils. Their 
fine quality of lead and careful manufac- 
ture make writing with them easier, clearer 
and more legible. 

Always ask for EAGLE when buying pencils. 
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EAGLE PENCIL CO. WewYork-USA 








MILLIONS IN USE 





Th JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
| It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 

Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 





Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 
336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Western Representative 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
































Protect the Children 


The Haynes Eraser Cleaner 

Keeps Chalk Dust 

From Children’s Lungs, 
Eyes and Throats 





ORKS like a vacuum 

cleaner—removes all the 
dust — quickly — thoroughly. 
The eraser is rubbed across 
the brush, which spreads the 
felt—the vacuum penetrates to 
the bottom of the felt, draw- 
ing the dust—no dust escap- 
ing into room. 


Constructed of aluminum — 
light—compact—durable. The 
“Haynes” will pay for itself 
in the saving on_ erasers. 
Equipped with Universal Mo- 
tor—110 volts (220 volts on 
request). Easy to operate— 


working parts 
covered..... cae $32 50 


Unconditionally guaranteed 





Order Today from your dealer 
or write 


NATIONAL RENOVATING 
& SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. H2 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HAYNES VACUUM ERASER CLEANER 














Los Angeles, Calif. 

















THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 











The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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ISAAC PITMAN HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD 


The 1924 Shorthand Championship, National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
Nathan Behrin—an ISAAC PITMAN WRITER—Official Reporter, Supreme Court, FIVE 
TIMES CHAMPION and holder of the RECORD (19 errors in 1922), equaled the lowest 
number of errors in 1924 (see below), but, according to the method of computation, was 
rated second by TWO ONE-HUNDREDTHS OF ONE PER CENT 


280 Words per minute—5 minutes. ERRORS 
Ist—NATHAN BEHRIN....... $9860066s000 11 o% 
es ee acs shee 600 8 eR Oe b.00 16 

240 Words per minute—5 minutes. 

i Ce cc ceccecesddeseeonecess as 8 
3rd—NATHAN BEHRIN...............-.. eB ‘ 

200 Words per minute—5 minutes. 

Ist G's. ') «a ‘one <a 
Pn ai. edetss bewkeke kdeeaao we 5 
29 29 
A survey of transcripts discloses that Mr. Behrin’s errors were due to natural human 
element, such as correcting faulty context and addition of connecting words 
INSIST ON LEARNING PITMAN SHORTHAND, the system which has won the cham- 


pilonship on SIXTEEN OCCCASIONS and holds the ACCURACY RECORD Consider its 
educational value 


THE SYSTEM OF CHAMPIONS WITHOUT SPECIAL AND INTENSIVE TRAINING 
90% of Reporters are Pitman, and over 250 New York Schools teach Pitman 


Send for free booklet, “An Hour With Pitman Shorthand.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York City 





IDEAL BOOK COVERS 


The School Boards will 
find this series of Book 
Covers the cheapest and 
most durable one-piece 
cover on the market to- 
day. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


School and College Supplies 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 
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NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stage Curtains and Draperies 


226 West 477TH STREE’ New York Ciry 








Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 


and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 





Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Ine. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














The 


“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


The most economical and efficient 
lock made. Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. 8. A. 





Cut about % actual size. 
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Should be a part of your permanent School 
Equipment. They will give immediate relief 
and help take care of overflow conditions 
for years to come. 


American Portable House Co.. 
601-611 Alaska Street, 
Est. 1898 Seattle, Wash. 


a 
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r es Established in 1876 This Machine Will 
kz nab , : Standard for Automatically 
' Fi Years Produce 


GAS 


| For your lab- 


oratories, Do- 
mestic Science 
Department. 


In use in hun- 
4 dreds of educa- 
fj, tional institu- 
m, tions through- 
ff out the country. 


Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















/'Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small] item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 


GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


[== ld | 
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Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


= 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO.,' Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
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TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 














Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 




















CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





















































ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 


faction. 
ENGRAVING CO. 


PR FA ATER 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 











INDIVIL OL 
MILWAUKEE 614 WINNERS STREET WISCONSIN 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


i aS 
“Rot OAV IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 





Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLOG Denver. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Wills DOU Ele Bile Dec cccoccecece Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 














SAVE 


YOUR SCHOOL DESKS 














Do not buy new desks and junk your old ones. The Auto- 
matic Electric Surfacing Machine will quickly, economically, and 
satisfactorily make your old desks like new. It is a sturdy ma- 
chine equipped with a motor for your lighting current. It will 
quickly pay for itself through the service rendered. Desks that 
are soiled, scratched, cut and marred, will look like new desks. 


Free trial offer—ask us about it. 





CHAPPELL & CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. | 


WAYVELL, 
40 N. JACKSON ST., 












Two 
Sizes:- 
«— Senior 
and 
a Junior 


She 


INKWELL 


The Standard 
in America’s 
Best Schools 


8. Inkwells fit any school desk. 
Quickly installed with three desk tacks. 
Tight-fitting lids prevent evaporation— 
cannot rattle or click. Reduce upkeep 
expense. Cost less in first place. 

Sold direct or through supply houses. 
Write for samples and prices. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 8S. W. 9th St. DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Desk Inkwell for office 
and library use. 


We will mail to any interested 
school official, a neat double-well 
stand on request. 














—except 
from high school up. 





in vocational fields. 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


No elementary school positions. 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


AOL UALY AS 


AUG VU ZILLA 





Any subject 


and Physical Education. 
20th year. Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














The Westminster Teachers’ 


Bureau 


specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 


other workers to larger fields of service. 


information to 


Write today for 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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¢ payable in advance 








The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 


‘CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 
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CAPS AND GOWNS 


We have 
Collegiate 
Upon Request 

St.. Des Moines, 


caps and gowns. 


lowa. 
SALES MANAGER 


The Wingate Co., 


a new stock of High School and 
Information 


543 Fifth 


Desires new connection. 
selling school equipment direct 
boards 
successful record in building up 
dling a real selling force. 
with responsible concern 


and through supply jobbers. 
and han- 


Experienced din 
to school 


Has 


Prefers position 
as a sales execu- 


For Sale 





PICTURES 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
highest endorsements. 
alogue. 

Cameron, 


See Illustrated Cat- 
(Mention this Journal.) Curtis & 
14 Harcourt St., Boston. 


FOR SALE 


DeVry machine with tryout film 








tive, or might take agency in Kansas City, and accessories, good condition, $100.00. 
St. Louis or Chicago for high class line of Rev. L. C. Stumpf, 5018 Cates Ave., St 
equipment Address 12-J, American School ’ 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis Louis, Mo. 
a “STANDARD” 
woopd . 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITION 
BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 











old or new buildings. 


SEB 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


Write for Sample. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IESBURY HIGH. SCHOOL: 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L_ BRIGGS ARTHUR.J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL , EARL .M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
















HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, 
ALBERT 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 


CAST AND FINISHED BY 
RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 











school? 





SILICATE VENEER 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


PLATE 


Send 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blvud., Chicago. 

FISK TEACHER’S AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Secur- 
ity Bldg., Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates on a cost basis. It offers various 
forms of service to schools and teachers, such as securing rates on 
magazines and books for school libraries. It has special facilities 
for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Our 
work includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors of all kinds. 


Affiliated 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best S dary school 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past seasen. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 





A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
: CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
. 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials 


Agency 


Se 














Southern Teachers’ | Continuous registration in four 
Agency | offices. 
COLCEEaA, © ©. | No advance fees. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. : 
RICHMOND, VA. Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | and Middle West 





We place teachers in leading schools and colleges of many 
states. Free enrollment. No charge to school officials for 
attention given to vacancies. No branch offices. 

THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


728-30 Stahiman Building, 





Nashville, Tenn. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA PACIFIC DIVISION 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Address Denver Office 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 


The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


SDOUEEDAEDEOGONEOEOHDEEONELOOEONOEOtONDED 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 











Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


PUUOOOEEEOCGOREOTOOOGEDDOREGRNIOG- 
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of California announced on a 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law iting tx amount of commissior 
was abso stitutional 


E. C. ‘BOY NTON 


BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 











517 Brockman Building Trinity 3064 Los Angeles, California 
Twenty Years of Real Service 
PA R K E R ee 


12 South Carroll Street 


TEACHERS AGENC MADISON, WISCONSIN 





31st YEAR 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


E. T. Housh, Manager. Anna Allee, Assistant Manager. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Founded by Everett 0. Fisk, 1884 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 1420 C nut St., Philadelphia 409 Journal Bidg., Portland 
5 Fifth Avenue, New York 809 Tit le Bldg., Birmingham 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 

Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 610 So. Main St., Los Angeles 
19 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg 1020 McGee St., Kansas City 269 College St., Toronto 


Send for Circular and Registration Form to any address above 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Jackson Boulevard, 


A | # B E R Be Chicago, Ilinols 


Established 1885—Still under same active management Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 








canis of the very oat teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. ae F 
Mentor, Ky. - : 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Nibroc-a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 





T'H1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroce Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 





=e 











If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 


It means a fresh, clean towel for 


every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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; : The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = we ah 
4 in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. G —~—_ A lg 2° 
= EET Tek ee a gi laf laapn Mia Mast lath aga 4 LO NOORAS TOES ESTE POPS eee + ee eo vere rrr 2 rid 
AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS FENCES MEMORIAL TABLETS SAFETY STAIR TREADS TOILET PARTITIONS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co American Fence Cypmenction Company Russell & Sons Co., Albert American Abrasive Metals Company Structural Slate Company 
American Blower Company Anchor Post Iron Works M TH SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL TOWELS 
> n Cyclone Fence Co ETAL LA ° series ~ , 
ae Fg Be y Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. Berger Mfg. Company Detroit Steel Products Company — = ye —— 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman Stewart Iron Works Company, The MICROSCOPES SASH, STEEL " Brown Company 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. FILING CABINETS Heil C " Detroit Steel Products Company National Paper Products Co 
Library Bureau eu) Company, henry = = aps , 
AIR FILTERS Scientific Apparatus Corp. SASH, VENTILATING Palmer Co., The 
I Newton & Hoit Company, The n DP: rD . 
HW HOISTS - Taqman i abs Spencer Lens Company Detroit Steel Products Company Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
ASH a 


Gillis & Geoghegan 
a Egg by SCENERY 

Kansas ty Scenic tea 
AUDITORIUM SEATIN 

American Seating Co 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc P 

Heywood-Wakefield Co 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Peabody School Furniture Co 

Progressive Seating Company 

Stee] Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

ASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 

Beckley-Cardy Co 

N. Y Silicate — Slate Co 

Rowles Co., A 

Standard Wlevkbeard Company 

Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 

Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BOILERS 


Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Littl & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co 
Heath & Co., D. C 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Durtron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Milwaukee Corrucating Company 
Structural Slate Company 
carevemes EQUIPMENT 
e Steel Stool Company 
D ugherty & Sons, Inc, W F 
Crane Company, Wm 


Company, The 


A..F 


Theo. B 


Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Van Rance ry - hn 
CHAR e Sa 

Steel St a ‘. ompany 

oe & Company, In P 

Ma ity Stamping Compal 
CHARTS” 

Nystrom & Company, A. J 


Tunnell Map Company 
cot avenns 
( Apparatus C 
Heil C hemical Co., 
CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Cincinnati supe Recorder Co 
Hansen Manufacturing Compa 
International Time Recording 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
as ey we 


Henry 
ny 
Company 


Niagara ¢ ck Corporatior 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Doucherty & Sons, Inc Ww. F 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & > 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
a 
nperial Desk Company 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Wo 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, 
Crane Company, Wm. M. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Holt Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
e Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company. E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 


er Costello Company 


Theo. B 


r 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sarcent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnecut Hardware Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co 
Dettra & so. 
FLAG POLE 
Newark Steel pon Papease 
0 


Inc., John C 


Nelson Mfg. C 
FLOOR COVERING 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Durafiex Company, The 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company. Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corr., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seatine Co 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlinecton Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Inner Braced Sales Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Rureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Tloit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Scientific Seating, Inc 
Stee] Furniture Company 


Co 


Randard School Equipment Co 
nion School Furnishing Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GAS STOVES 
A. B_ Stove Company 


GLOBE 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 
Weber Costello Co 
GLUE 
Hiegins & Company, Charles M 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium - cece Co 
Medart Mfg. Co, Fred 
. Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Webster & Co., Warren 
INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
F. N. Company, Inc., The 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
INK WELLS 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co, 
Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
LATHES 
Greentield Tap & Die 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 


Theo. B 


Corporation 


Newton & Hott Company, The 
LIGHTING FIXTURES - 

Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 

Holophane Glass Company 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


LIQUID SOAP 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LOCKERS 

Berger Mfg. Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 


Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narrangansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 

Nystrom & Company. A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
Weber Costello Company 





MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Hockaday Company, The 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Steffens-Ambere Company 
PAPER BALERS 

Davenport Mfg. Company, Inc 
PASTE 

Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 

Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 

Aeolain Company. The 

Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chicaco Gymnasium Equipment Co 


Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Newark Stee] Post Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain 

Rrunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

Clow & Sons. James B 

Crane Company 

Puriron Co., Inc... The 

Haas Company. Philip 

Hoffmann & Rillings Mfe. Co 

Nelson Mfg. Company. N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Voce] Company, Joseph A 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


American Portable House Company 


Armstrone (Co.. The 
Ashestos Buildings Co 
Rossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co 
PUBLISHERS 
Longmans, Green & Cx 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Serger Mfg. Co 
ae = oa 8 PARTITIONS 
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\ I Stove Compar 
AC t Compa rhe 
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A. P. W Paper Compar 
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American Abra Meta ( 
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American Book Company 
American Crayon Compar 
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Ar an Portal House ¢ 
Ar i Scrubt g Equi Sales 
Ar an Seatir ( 
Anchor Post Iron Wort 
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Arlington Seating Cor 1 
Armstrong Compal! The 
Asbestos Buildings ¢ 
Athey Company 
t Window Company 


Electric Company 
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& Sons, Louis 
Bradley Wash Fountain ¢ 
srowl! Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ¢ 
Buckeye Blower ¢ ompany 
Cabot, In Samuel 
Cannon Printin z Compal uy 
Carrier Air Conditioning of 
ca 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment ‘¢ 
Christianser ; 
Circle A Products Corp 
Clow and Sons James B 
Columbia School Supply ¢ 
Commercts Compar 
Conrades mpany 
(‘rane ‘ 
( ; Wm. M 
Cy rt ( npalr 
Cy Fence Compans 
om Metallic Door ¢ 
ort Manufactur ( 
Company, Ir P 
School Equipment ¢ 
Steel Products ¢ 
‘ Inc Jot ( 
M Compa I 
Raynolds 
bet T 
t Co Josey 
& Sons, Ir Ww I 
ar T 
Draper Shade ¢ I 0 
Dunham Company, ¢ 4 
Durabilt Steel Locker ¢ 
Durafiex Company The 
Durand Steel Locker Co 


Steel Locker ¢ 


Durand 


Company 


SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Scrubbing Equipment Sales 
Company 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
Jad kson Corp., P. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Steel Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Derby & Company, In I 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Vietor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Autumatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Heil Company, Henry 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 


Theo. B 


Theo. B 


TYPEWRITERS 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 


American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Biower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


American Woodworking Machinery Co. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Newton & Hott Company, The 
Shelden & Company, E. H 

WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Com 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

were? PURIFIERS 

U. V. Company, 
wensnenseaine 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther 0 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


The 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Co., 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Ordinator Company, Inc 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 

WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 

WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co 


Luther 0 
A 
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Iroquois Publishing Company 
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Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Cx 
Johnson Service Company 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
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Keystone View Company 13 
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National Crayon Company 140 
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National School Equipment 20 
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Nelson Cort The 101 
Nelson Mfg. Compa 02 & 142 
Newson and Company 134 
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N. Y. Silicate Book ( 146 
Niagara Clock Cory 139 
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Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Nove t Scenic Studios 144 
N m & Co., A 136 
Ordinator Company, In 86 
Pag e Fence & Wire Prod. Ass'n 80 
Palmer ({ ompany The 119 
Peabody School Furniture Co 17 
Peckham, Littl & Co 144 
Peerless Unit Vent. Company 114 
Pa. Structural Slate Company . 66 
Peterson & Co Leonard 98 
Pick & Co Albert 91 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 144 
Potter Manufacturing Cory 122 
Prang Company 13 
Premier Engraving Co 145 
Progressive Seating Company 29 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Founta ‘ 102 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 118 
Reed Air Filter Company, Inc .108 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Company <a 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 138 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 28 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 10 
Russell & Sons Co, Albert 146 
R. I V. Company, In T 10 
Sani Products Company . 93 
Sargent & Company... 80 
Scientific Apparatus Company 142 
Scientific Seating, Inc 22 
Sheldon & Co., E 28 
Shewana Cabinet Works 29 
Sonneborn Sons, L 84 
Speakman Company 111 
Spencerian Pen Company 140 
Spencer Lens Company 130 
Spencer Turbine Company 2 
Squires Inkwell Company 140 
Standard Blackboard Co 146 
Standard Conveyor Company 125 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 32 
Standard School Equipment Company. 22 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 138 
Steel Furniture Company 25 
Steffens-Amberg Company 123 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 74 
Structural Slate Company 68 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 112 
geri 1 Gas Machine Light. ¢ 98 

ywan-Stiles Company 142 
Triple Metals Corporation 14 

Tunnell Map Co 126 
Twi Cit Scenic Company 126 
Underwood Typewriter Companys 151 
Union Blind & Ladder Company, lL 87 
Union School Furnishing Company 98 
U. S. Inkwell Company 146 
VanRange Company, John 95 
Victor Talkir Machine Co 79 
Vogel Compar Joseph A i Cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 4 
Walraven Book Cover Co ‘a. = 132 
Wayvell. Chappell & Co 146 
Weber Costello Company 2 
Webster & Co Warrer 108 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 103 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer ( 114 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The 115 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 126 & 123 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 127 
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Our Future Teachers 
The following definitions are declared, in a 
dispatch to the New York Times, to have been 
presented in an entrance examination by pros- 
pective students of the Fond du Lac, (Wis.) 
County Normal School: 

Senator LaFollette—A Frenchman who came 
to America during the war. 

Teapot Dome—An old tomb discovered in 
Egypt. 

Ober-Ammergau—A great German politician. 

Herrin—A title used in Germany. 

Pinchot—A race horse. 

Frances Willard—An American pugilist. 

Obregon—A province in Germany. 

DeValera—A bandit in Mexico. 

Lloyd George—The king of England. 

Ford—Ran for president and backed out. 

Hellen Kellar—A great airplane flier. 

John Wanamaker—A watch-maker. 

Mussolini—A region in the southern part of 
Eurasia. 

Tariff—A city in France. 

Leonard Wood—An aviator. 

Venizelos—A country in South America. 

Henry Cabot Lodge—A place where societies 
meet. 

Volstead—An experimenter about laws in 
physics. 

Fiume—A mountain in Japan. 

Babe Ruth—World heavy-weight champion. 

Muscle Shoals—A great coal mine in Italy. 

Firpo—African prizefighter. 

Steinmetz—aA kind of piano. 

Epoch Making 

Teacher—Willie, what great change occurred 
during the World War? 

Willie—Pop bought maw a new washboard. 

“What is your name?” asked a teacher of a 
little boy on his first day at a new school. 

“Matthew Giles, ma’am,” he answered. 

“How old are you, Matthew?” 

“Six, going on 7.” 

“T shall have to ask you to bring me a certifi- 
cate of your age. When you go home ask your 
mother to write me a note telling me when and 
where you were born.” 

After lunch, when the children had reassem- 
bled in the schoolroom, Matthew presented him- 
self at her desk, flushed with triumph. The 
glow soon faded from his face, however, as he 
felt in his pockets and failed to find the note his 
mother had written. He began to cry. 

“What is the matter?” asked the teacher. 

“T’ve lost my excuse for being born!” sobbed 
Matthew.—Chicago News. 

His Idea of It 

Teacher: What is resignation? 

Smart Boy: Resignation is when you want 
something you can’t have, and then pretend you 
never wanted it. 

Education by Proxy 
I got 92 in Algebra. 

Who sits in front of you? 
She Got the Job 
Very New School Board Member (looking over 
teaching applications): Let’s see—what are 
Miss Smoof’s qualifications, 

Chairman: She’s the daughter of a cousin of 

my wife’s nephew by a former marriage. 


As It Is Spoken 

Teacher—“I have went. That’s wrong, isn’t 
it?” 

Pupil—“Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher—“Why is it wrong? 

Pupil—“Because you ain’t went yet.” 

Who Has a Heart? ; 

Jane’s class had been given some primary in- 
struction in physiology, which included the heart 
and its functions. 

One day her aunt was preparing cabbage for 
salad, and, trimming the center down to the 
edible part, handed it to Jane to eat, explaining 
that it was the “heart.” A few minutes later 
Jane returned with her doll, and asked: 

“Auntie, has dolly got a heart?” 

“No, my child, why do you ask?” 

“Oh, then just the cabbage and I have 
hearts?” she asked.—-Liberty. 


” 


Austin: 
Cedric: 
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THE NEW GUY 
Elizabeth Hart 
A new guy came to school today, 
A preacher’s kid, you know, 
He looked like Jacky Coogan does, 
And spoke distinct and slow, 
And said his sentences correct 
From just the very start 
Us fellers had to giggle some, 
To hear him talk so smart. 
We thought he was a sissy kid, 
To wear a sailor suit 
In Three-A—but he ain’t to blame— 
His folks, they think it’s cute 
To dress him up so babyfied, 
And comb his hair so nice; 
I hollered “sissy” after school, 
Just once, I'll say, not twice. 


Another time you bet I’ll wait 

To size a guy up right, 

For—jim-ee-nee—I’ll tell the world 

That preacher’s boy can fight. 
When Willie Won. 

Young Willie was a born gambler. Many 
times his schoolmates had to part with their 
weekly pennies through being foolish enough 
to bet with him. 

As time went on he became quite wealthy in 
a small way, but his father determined to 
break him of his gambling habit. 

He interviewed the school teacher one day 
and said: 

“I want to cure my boy of his betting habits, 
so if you can get him to make a bet with you 
and you are certain he’ll lose take him on; then 
when he loses his money he will be sorry for 
himself.” 

The teacher consented. Next day Willie said 
to him: “I’ll bet you a dime you’ve got corns, 
sir!” 

“Good!” thought the teacher. “I know I 
haven’t, so he’s sure to lose.” Aloud he said: 
“All right, Willie, I will bet you I have no 
corns.” And he took off his boots and proved 
it. 

“You’ve won,” said Willie, and paid up. 

Next day the teacher met Willie’s pa and 
said: 

“Well, I won a dime off your boy. He bet 
me I had corns and I showed him he was 
wrong!” 

“What!” shouted pa. “Why, the little 
scamp bet me half a dollar he’d get you to 
show him your bare feet, and he’s won!’”—New 


York Times. 


A little boy was out of school for a couple of 
days and when he went back he said that he had 
a baby sister and on the way home a boy said 
to him that he told a lie. 

“Well,” he said, “if you don’t believe me, come 
along and I will show you the clothes line.” 

Smiles 
“True humor issues not in laughter, but in 
still smiles, which lie far deeper.”—Carlyle. 
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Superintendent of Sunday School (whose enthus 
iasm runs towards regular attendance): “Out of the 
entire school, only one pupil is absent to-day—little 
Doris Smith—let us hope that she is ill.” 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Colormix Concrete Flooring. The Master 
Builders’ Company of Cleveland, O., has issued 
a pamphlet describing and illustrating typical 
uses of Colormix concrete flooring. The ma- 
terial meets the demand for a satisfactory con- 
crete floor in colors. It is at the same time a 
hardener and waterproofer and may be produced 
without weakening the tensile or compressive 
strength of the floor. Colormix contains ele- 
ments which, while harmless to the cement itself, 
produces ideal troweling conditions, making it 
possible to finish the floors in record time. The 
material may be had in eight different colors— 
tile red, French grey, battleship grey, linoleum 
brown, Nile green, buff, white and black. 

Information concerning Colormix flooring may 
be had by addressing the firm at Cleveland. 


Issue Supplement to Catalog. The new sup- 
plement to the catalog of the Angle Steel Stool 
Company of Plainwell, Michigan, now ready for 
distribution, contains sixteen pages of descrip- 
tive information on new and varied factory and 
office equipment in the line of steel stools, chairs, 
trucks, tables, cabinets, ete. 

The items described in this supplement are in 
addition to the already extensive line of gen- 
eral factory and office equipment as shown in 
the Company’s regular forty page catalog. 


Certainly Not His Fairways 

“What ruined the ex-Kaiser’s chances for vic- 
tory?” demanded the instructor in Modern 
European History. 

“His bum drives,” yelled a golfnut in the next- 
to-rear row, before the teacher got a chance to 
answer that one himself. 

The Five Missing Snakes 

Prof. Louis Agassiz’s passion for collecting 
specimens for study or for the museum often 
caused him to make unusual uses of his own 
dwelling. As was common in his day there was 
only one bath tub in the house, and it was not 
infrequently occupied by turtles and other 
animals, aquatic or amphibious. In “A Late 
Harvest” Dr. Charles W. Eliot tells this amusing 
anecdote about the professor: 

One morning Mrs. Agassiz was just finishing 
dressing and was putting on one of her boots 
when she became aware that there was some- 
thing wriggling inside it. She called to her 
husband, who was still asleep in the adjoining 
room, “O Agassiz! Come here; there’s a snake 
in my boot!” 

“My dear,” the professor replied  sleepily, 


9 


“‘where can the other five be? 


When Smith’s Mind Worked 

Smith was a freshman, according to the 
Youth’s Companion, and older than most of his 
He was tall, lanky and slow. His mind, 
like his body, worked slowly, and the nervous 
professor in mathematics, after a long and care- 
ful explanation, was wont to say: 

“Well, Smith, if you will go over that explana- 
tion carefully and meditate on it, I think you 
will understand it. Meditate, Smith, meditate.” 

So Smith became “Meditate” Smith to his fel- 
low students. 

One evening a party of students gathered in 
the room of one of their number, and Smith was 
one of them. ‘The meeting was for fun and per- 
haps mischief, and such a meeting was an in- 
fringement of rules. 

When the jollity was at its height a warning 
came that the professor was coming to investi- 
gate. The room was cleared at once. Smith as 
usual was the last, and, hearing steps approach- 
ing, he crawled under the bed, seeing no other 
way of escape. Here he sat doubled up like a 
jackknife awaiting the event with no little 
apprehension. 

The professor entered, looked about him, saw 
that the room was empty, then turned to depart. 
As he closed the door, a thought seemed to 
strike him; he reentered the room and looked 
under the bed. 

“Hey, Smith, what are you doing there?” he 
cried. 

Smith turned his head with difficulty. 

“Meditating, professor.” 

The professor withdrew. 


class. 
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Bessie Friedman congratulating Albert Tangora on winning the 
International Silver Trophy, while Minnie Regelmeyer looks on 


| } 
| UNDERWOOD WINS | 
} — World’s Championship Typewriter Contest } 
| ) 
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Held under the auspices of the 


National Business Show, New York City 
October 20, 1924 








TOR the nineteenth consecutive year the World’s Typewriter Championship 
has been won on an Underwood Typewriter, Albert Tangora retaining his 
title of 1923 in a remarkable exhibition of speed, accuracy, and endurance. 


Throughout the hour of continuous writing he averaged 130 words per minute 
and his percentage of accuracy was 99.99%, 


Not only was the World’s Professional Title won on the Underwood, but all trophies, 
all medals in all classes, were also won by Underwood operators. Proof conclusive 
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World’s Typewriting Championship World’s Amateur Typewriter Championship 


Won by Barney Stapert, New Jersey, at 120 net 
five-stroke words) per minute 








five-stroke words) per minute 


World’s School Novice Typewriting Championship 
Won by Albert Theroux, St. Ann’s Commercial High School, Fall River, Mass. 
at 85 net (five-stroke words per minute 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INc. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Between Safety and Sorrow 


— an Anchor Post Playground Fence 


Out on the roadways sorrow lurks. But carefree youngsters pay 











but little heed to speeding cars. 

At playtime, school children need the protection that an Anchor 
Post Playground Fence affords. 

Choose between safety and sorrow for the children of your schools. 
See that your playgrounds are effectively fenced. 





Anchor Post Chain Link Fences provide enduring playground pro 
tection. To prevent rust, they are heavily galvanized throughout. 
Their fabric is rust-resisting copper alloy steel wire—galvanized 
after weaving as a double safeguard against corrosion. Posts of 
steel are drive-anchored. 


The nearest Anchor Post office or sales agent is at your service. 











ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 





ee 52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
‘i ity BALTIMORE, MD. EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARTFORD, CONN. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MINEOLA, L. L., N. Y ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sale A gent im other cities. 
i 
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Safeguarding School Progress 





Y PICALof thousands 

of International in- 
stallations is that of The 
Central Junior High 
School of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. 


International has given 


them a time system al- ))., “Mass. 





insured against a break- 
down in one of its most 
important functions—or- 
ganized programs. 


There is no complica- 
tion of schedule or scope 
of service which cannot 


The Central Junior High School, 
an, Muss., designed by the be adequately and eco- 


ways adequate to today’s Building Department of the City nomically handled by an 


requirements and always 
ready for quick adaptation for either 
change of program as for wider scope 
of service. 

Every school, college or institution 
so equipped knows the assurance of 
uninterrupted service, and that it is 


of Lynn. 


International Electric 
Time System. Surveys of require- 
ments for Boards of Education, Ar- 
chitects and Contractors, and com- 
plete detailed specifications are gladly 
and quickly furnished by our trained 
representatives in your field. 


Write for further information 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 


50 BROAD STREET, 


Canada: 













INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC 


AT LEFT—Installation in Principal's Office 
showing Type “E” Master Clock and Four 
Circuit Program Device. AT RIGHT—In 
the Domestic Science Classroom, one of the 
fifty International Secondary Clocks. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
300 Campbell Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Members of the National Association of Office Appliance 


Manufacturers 


When in Atlantic 
City Visit Our 
Showrooms at 
729 Boardwalk 





TIME SYSTEMS 
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AUSTRAL 


















































This shows Austra "“ndows ¢ pe tn different 
degrees. When « as shown a right n 
direct draft is possib a 

these windows. 


What Is The Attendance Record 
In Your School? 


TATISTICS show that in business, the average employee 
loses 17 days a year through sickness. 
The Department of Hygiene af the St. louis Public Schools 


claims that more sickness comes from common colds than 
from any other reason. 





Draughts and poor ventilation are the two great causes of 
cold. 








Austral Windows absolutely overcome both poor ventilation 
This demonstration and draughts. 

model shows exactly 

how Austral YM in- In vour school. as we have in thousands all over the country. 
dows operate send e é , A 
for one today. we ean help you fight enforeed absence on account ot sickness. 





How and why, our catalog tells in detail. Send for a copy. 
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VENT DUCT 








Progress of air in Australized Room. 
Fresh air enters high enough in room to 
escape children near windows, while foul air 
is forced out at top of window. 
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